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PREFACE. 



WiLLiAX WoRDSWOBTH was bom in the town of Cockennouth, 
Cmnberlandy April 7, 1770. His father, an attorney of skill and repute, 
died December 30, 1783. The birthplace of the Poet &Yonred the 
growth of his poetical feelings; the Derwent soothed him with its 
murmurs, and the mouldering castle opened its green courts for the 
chase of the butterfly. He lost his mother early; and soon afterwards 
the sweet companionship — ^in later years to be recovered and prized — 
of his sister Dorotht. like Shenstone, he began with a *' School- 
mistress;" — 

l{o pompons title did debauch her ear, 
Goody, good-woman, gossip, n*annt, forsooth. 
Or dame, the sole additions she did hear. 

In his ninth year Wordsworth was removed to a School at Hawks- 
head, a small market-town in Lancashire, embosomed in the green Vale 
of Esthwaite, with the still lake for a mirror. The School, which was 
founded by Archbishop Sandys, consisted of a schoolroom on the ground- 
floor, and some apartments for the Master ; the boys being boarded in 
the neighbouring cottages. The indoor education was good, but the 
out-of-door was better. The Poet has told us of the fair seed-time of 
his soul ; and even then he felt 

Gleams like the flashing of a shield : the earth 
And common face of Nature Bpoke to him 
Rememberable things. 

He had already begun to write verses. But a new scene opened. In 
his eighteenth year he was sent to Cambridge, and on a dreary morning, 
as he informs us, of October, 1 787, he 

at the Hoop alighted, famons Inn. 

The Evangelist St. John was hia patron ; in prosaic phrase, he was 
entered a student of St. John's College ; the Kitchens were under his 
rooms, and Trinity's ^'loquacious clock" and pealing organ were his 
near neighbours. His pictura of Academic life is drawn in dark and 
forbidding colours. But the place was full of solemn interest. One of 
his friends occupied the room which had been Milton's ; and there his 
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young disciple once poured out memorial libations, so many and copious, 
that they drove him to Chapel in more than Minstrel's phrenzy. 

The vacations were seasons of joy to the Poet^ and carried him back 
among the green valleys and mountain shadows. He spent his last 
vacation, August, 1790, on the Continent^ in the company of a Cam- 
bridge friend. They made the journey on foot, carrying their bundles on 
their heads, and an oak stick in their hands. The "Descriptive Sketches" 
— ^published in 1793 — ^were the fruit of the Tour. Wordsworth took 
his Bachelor's degree, 1791, and his University career was ended. 

A visit to London, when the " spirit of Nature " came upon him in 
the crowd, an exploring walk through North Wales, and a prolonged 
sojourn in France, filled his heart with many beautiful thoughts and 
sad reflectioQS. His friends wished him to enter the Church; but 
the twenty-third year came and went without bringing the pastoral 
disposition. 

His mind continued to heave with the swell of the French Eevolution. 
The great calm was yet to come. Without a profession, or any sure 
means of subsistence, he wandered from place to place, and was preparing 
to fling himself on the London Press, when a young man, whom he had 
kindly attended in a sickness, died, and left him nine hundred pounds. 
Upon the interest of that sum, added to a legacy of one hundred pounds 
to his Sister, and an equal amount derived from th Lyrical Ballads, 
he contrived to live nearly eight years. He has recorded his gratitude ; — 

A youth — (he bore 
The name of Calvert — it shall live, if words 
Of mine can give it life,) — 

in his last decay 
By a bequest suflRcient for my needs 
Enabled me to pause for choice, and walk 
At large and unrestrained, nor dam ped too soon 
By mortal cares. 

He cleared a passage for me, and the stream 
Flowed in the bent of Nature. 

In the autumn of 1795, we see the brother and sister spending golden 
days in a pleasant house, — Eacedown Lodge — ^near Crewkeme, Somer- 
setshire; William handling the spade, and Dorothy reading Ariosto. 
They did not remain long at Racedown. There Coleridge — 

The noticeable man with large grey eyes- 
came to visit them, June, 1797 ; and the charm of his conversation drew 
Ids enamoured hearers after him into the village of Nether-Stowey, 
Somersetshire, whore the Magician abode. The situation was lovely ; — 
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a deer-park, wild woods, clear-flowing Lrooka, and the Bounding f<ea, 
were some of the delights of Alfoxden. Many of Wordsworth's sweetest 
Poems were composed in that romintic home, — '* We are Seven " being 
of the number. 

Towards the close of 1798, the Lyrical Ballads were published, and fell 
dead from the Press ; — the Copyright being soon afterwards thrown aside 
as lumber. The same year found the Poet and his Bister moping and 
shivering in the dull old city of Goslar, in Lower Saxony. They remained 
in Germany until February, 1799 ; and on their return to England 
settled at Grasmere, Westmoreland, among the corn-fields and meadows, 
green as an emerald, which thirty years before had enchanted the eyes 
of Gray. In that "dear valley," happy in his orchard-ground, the 
woody steeps, his Sister's flowers, and the cottages of mountain-stone, 
Wordsworth spent eight years ; and thither he brought Mart Hutchin- 
son, to whom he was married at Bronipton Church, near Scarborough, 
October 4, 1802. The Poems entitled the " Idle Shepherd Boys," the 
" Pet Lamb," and the " Kaming of Places," give the true history of his 
life at Grasmere. His happiness flowed into song ; and the wisdom and 
the devotion of a week often breathe in the music of a single verse. And 
so, while the ear and the eye were nourished and charmed by the 
dappling shade, the yellow light on the lake, the sound of water falling, 
or the sunny rustle of the birch-tree, — the rejoicing Poet read Spenser 
and wrote " The Excursion." 

In the spring of 1808 he removed his family to a larger house — Allan 
Bank — in the same Vale, where two children died. "In 1813," are his 
touching words, "we came to Kydal Mount, where we have since 
lived without any further sorrow, till 1836, when my sister became a 
confirmed invalid, and our sister Sarah Hutchinson died." 

A fortunate circumstance marked his entry into Kydal, — I allude 
to the office of Distributor of Stamps in the county of Westmoreland, 
wliidi was procured for him by the active interest of Lord Lonsdale. 
Ho was now "raised to an easy competency," and could without self- 
upbraiding let his fancy " wander at its own street will." " The Excur- 
sion" was published in 1814. 

It is not necessary to protract this Preface by any detail of Words- 
worth's long and contemplative life, which resembled one of his own 
brooks — now seen and now hidden. An Italian tour; a visit to Scotland ; 
a letter to a friend ; the wedding, and the funei-al of a child ; or the 
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publication of a Poem, are the only incidents. It was a common talo 
of sorrows, joys, and pains " which have been and may be again." With 
the crown of time came the crown of Fame. He grew popular as he 
grew old. He had created an audience, and they revered the Teacher. 

In the spring of 1843, he received a public recognition of his genius ; 
when, on the death of Southey, he was appointed Poet Laureate. He 
wore the laurel for seven years ; and died, full of honours and fond 
memories, AprU 23, 1850, in the eighty-first year of his age, and was 
buried in Grasmere churchyard. 

The present Volume contains the finest examples of Wordsworth. 
The Poem to which I have given the title of "The Deserted Cottage" 
comprises the first and second books of " The Excursion." My choice 
was guided by a remark of Coleridge in his Table Talk ; — " I have often 
wished that the first two Books of the Excursion had been published 
separately under the name of The Deserted Cottage. They would have 
formed, what indeed they are, one of the most beautiful Poems in the 
English language.'' The other Specimens exhibit the Author under 
every light of his Imagination, Eancy, and Eeflection; — ^whether the 
Header turns to the solemn pastorals of ^'Michael" and "The Old 
Cumberland Beggar," the Virgilian dignity of "Laodamia," the natural 
pathos of the " Brothers," the noble " Song of Brougham Castle," the 
picturesque " Horn of Egremont," the mystical splendour of the Ode on 
" Immortality," or the tender Lyrics which breathe the love and bloom 
of home, and country affections ; nor does the Poet appear to less advan- 
tage in the Sonnet ; the strict limits of which repressed his occasional 
habit of wordiness. But his own estimate of his Poems is the truest, 
and the most worthy ; — ^he gives it in a letter to Lady Beaumont : — 
" To console the afflicted ; to add sunshine to daylight, by making the 
happy happier ; to lead the young and the gracious of every'age to see, to 
think, to feel, and to become more actively and securely virtuous, — this 
is their office, which I trust they will faithfully perform, long after we 
(that is, all that is mortal of us) are mouldered in our graves." 

St. Catherine's, 

SepUmber 15, 1858. 
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AX EVENlNi; WALK. 



ADDKK88ED TO A YOUN(J LADY. 



Par from my dearest Friend, *tis mine to rove 
Through bare gray dell, high wood, and pastoral cove ; 
His wizard course where hoary Derwent takes, 
Through cr^gs and forest glooms and opening lakes, 
1 B 
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Staying his silent waves, to hear the roar 
That stuns the tremulous cliffs of high Lodore ; 
Where peace to Grasmere's lonely island leads, 
To willowy hedge-rows, and to emerald meads ; 
Leads to her bridge, rude churcli, and cottaged grounds, 
Her rocky sheep walks, and her woodland bounds ; 
Where, bosomed deep, the shy Winander^ peeps 
'Mid clustering isles, and holly -sprinkled steeps ; 
Where twilight glens endear my Esthwaite's shore. 
And memory of departed pleasures, more. 

Fair scenes, erewhile, I taught, a happy child. 
The echoes of your rocks my carols wild : 
Then did no ebb of cheerfulness demand 
Sad tides of joy from Melancholy's hand ; 
In youth's wild eye the livelong day was bright. 
The sun at morning, and the stars at night, 
Alike, when tirst the vales the bittern tills. 
Or the first woodcocks^ roamed the moonlit hills. 

In thoughtless gaiety I coursed the plain. 
And hope itself was all I knew of pain ; 
For then, even then, tlie little heart would beat 
At times, while yomig Content for^jook her seat. 
And wild Impatience, pointing upward, showed. 
Where, tipped mth gold, the mountain summits glowed. 
Alas ! the idle tale of man is found 
Depicted in the dial's moral round ; 
With hope reflection ble ids her social rays 
To gild the total tablet of his days ; 
Yet still, the sport of some malignant power, 
He knows but from its shade the present hour. 

But why, ungrateful, dwell on idle pain 
To show her yet some joys to me remain, 
Say, will my Friend, with Boft affection's ear. 
The liistory of a poet's evening hear ? 
2 
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When, in the south, the wan noon, hn^oflin^; still, 
Breathed a pale steam around the glaring hill, 
And shades of deep-embattled clouds were seen, 
Spotting the northern cliffs with lights between ; 
Crazing the tempting shades to them denied, 
When 8t(X)d the shortened heitls amid the tide, 
3 
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Where from the barren wall's unsheltered end 

Long rails into the shallow lake extend ; 

When school- boys stretched their length upon the green ; 

And round the humming elm, a glimmering scene, 

Tn the brown park, in flocks the troubled deer 

Shook the still-twinkling tail and glancing ear ; 

When horees in the wall-girt intake* stood, 

Unshaded, eyeing far below the flood, 

Crowded behind the swain, in mute distress, 

With forward neck the closing gate to press — 

Then, as I wandered where the huddling rill 

Brightens with water-breaks the hollow ghyll,* 

To where, while thick above the branches close. 

In dark brown bason its wild waves repose, 

Inverted slirubs, and moss of darkest green. 

Cling from the rocks, with jmle wood-weeds between ; 

Save that aloft the subtle sunbeams shine 

On withered briars that o*er the crags recline ; 

Sole light admitted here, a small cascade 

Illumes with sparkling from the twilight shade ; 

Beyond, along the vista of the brook. 

Where antique roots its bustling path o'erlook, 

The eye reposes on a secret bridge 

Half gray, half shagged with ivy to its ridge.* 

Sweet Rill, farewell ! To morrow's noon again 
Shall hide me, wooing long thy wildwood strain ; 
But now the sun has gained his western road. 
And eve's mild hour invites my steps abroad. 

Wliile, near the midway cliff*, the silvered kite 
In many a whistling circle wheels her flight ; 
Slant watery lights, from parting clouds, apace 
Travel along the precipice's base ; 
Cheering its naked waste of scattered stone. 
By lichens gray, and scanty moss, o'ergrown ; 

• Ohyll, dingle. 
4 
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Where scarce the foxglove peeps, or thistle's beard ; 
And restless stone^hat, all day long, is heard. 

How pleasant, as the yellowing sun declines, 
And with long rays and shades the landscape shines, 
To mark the birches' stems all golden light. 
That lit the dark slant woods with silvery white ; 
The willow's weeping trees that, twinkling hoar, 
Glanced oft upturned along the breezy shore. 
Low bending o'er the coloured water, fold 
Their moveless boughs and leaves like threads of gold ; 
The skiffs with naked masts at anchor laid. 
Before the boat-house peeping through the shade ; 
The unwearied glance of woodman's echoed stroke ; 
And, curling from the trees, the cottage smoke. 

Their panniered train a group of potters goad. 
Winding from side to side up the steep road ; 
The peasant, from yon cliff of fearful edge 
Shot, down the headlong path darts with his sledge ; 
Bright beams the lonely mountain-horse illume 
Feeding 'mid purple heath, " green rings,"* and broom ; 
While the sharp slope the slackened team confounds, 
Downward the ponderous timber-wain resounds ; 
In foamy breaks the rill, with merry song, 
Dashed down the rough rock, lightly leaps along ; 
From lonesome chapel at the mountain's feet. 
Three humble bells their rustic chime repeat ; 
Sounds from the water^side the hammered boat ; 
And blasted quarry thunders, heard remote ! 

Even here amid the sweep of endless woods. 
Blue pomp of lakes, high cliffs, and falling floods, 
Not undelightful are the simplest charms. 
Found by the grassy door of mountain-farms. 

Sweetly ferocious,* round his native walks. 
Pride of his sister-wives, the monarch stalks ; 

5 
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Spur-clad his nervous feet, and firm his tread ; 

A crest of purple tops his warrior head. 

Bright sparks his black and rolling eye-ball hurls 

Afar, his tail he closes and unfurls ; 

On tiptoe reared, he strains his clarion throat. 

Threatened bj faintly-answering farms remote. 

Bright ning the cliffs between, where sombrous pino 
And yew-trees o*er the silver rocks recline, 
I love to mark the quaiTy's moving trains, 
Dwarf panniered steeds, and men, and numerous wains : 
How busy the enormous hive within, 
While Echo dallies with the various din ! 
Some (hardly heard their chisels' clinking sound) 
Toil, small as pigmies in the gulf profound ; 
Some, dim between th* aerial cliffs descried, 
0*erwalk the slender plank from side to side : 
These, by the pale-blue rocks that ceaseless ring, 
Glad from their airy baskets hang and sing. 

Hung o'er a cloud above the steep that rearn, 
Its edge all flame, the broadening sun appears ; 
A long blue bar its segis orb divides, 
And breaks the spreading of its golden tides ; 
And now it touches on the purple steep 
That flings his shadow on the pictured deep. 
'Cross the calm lake's blue shades the cliffs aspire, 
With towers and woods, a " prospect all on fire ;" 
The coves and secret hollows, through a ray 
Of fainter gold, a purple gleam betray. 
The gilded turf arrays in richer green 
Each speck of lawn the broken rocks between ; 
Deep yellow beams the scattered boles illume. 
Far in the level forest's central gloom : 
Waving his hat, the shepherd, in the vale, 
Directs his winding dog the cliffs to scale, — 
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That barking, busy 'nlid the glittering rocks, 
Hunts, where he points, the intercepted flocks. 
Where oaks o'erhang the road, the radiance shoots 
On tawny cartli, wild >^TodH, and twisted roots ; 
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WORDSWORTH. 

The dm id-stones their lighted fane enfohl ; 

Anti all the babbling brooks are liquid gohl ; 

.Sunk to a curve, the day-star lessens still, 

Gives one bright glance, and drops behind the hill.* 

In these lone vales, if aught of faith may claim 
Their silver hairs, and ancient hamlet fame, 
When up the hills, as now, retreats the light. 
Strange apparitions mock the village sight. 
A desperate form appears that spurs his steed 
Along the midway cliffs -with violent speed ; 
Unhurt pursues his lengthened fliglit, while all 
Attend, at every stretch, his headlong fall. 
Anon, in order mounts a gorgeous show 
Of horsemen-shadows moving to and fro ; 
And now the van is gilt with evening^s beam ; 
The rear through iron brown betrays a sullen gleam. 
While silent stands the admiring crowd below, 
Lost gradual o'er the heights in pomp they go, 
Till, but the lonely beacon, all is fled 
That tips with eve's latest gleam his spiry head. 

Kow, while the solemn evening shadows sail, 
On red slow-waving pinions, down the vale ; 
And, fronting the bright west, in stronger lines, 
The oak its darkening boughs and foliage twines ; 
How pleasant near the tranquil lake to stray 
Where winds the road along a secret bay, 
Along the " wild meandering shore" to view. 
Obsequious grace the winding swan pursue ; 
He swells his lift^il chest, and backward flings ; 
His bridling neck beneath his tow'ring wings ; 
On as he floats, the silvered waters glow. 
Proud of the varying arch and moveless form of snow. 
While tender cares and mild domestic loves 
With furtive watch pursue her as she moves, 

* From Thomson. 
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The female with a meeker charm succeeds, 
And her brown little ones aronnd her leads, 
Nibbling the water-lilies as they pass. 
Or playing wanton with the floating grass. 
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AN EVENING WALK. 

She, in a mother's care, her beauty's pride 
Forgets, unwearied watching every 'side ; 
Alternately they mount her back, and rest, 
Close by her mantling wings' embraces prest. 

Long may they roam these hermit waves, that sleep 
In birch -besprinkled cliffs embosomed deep. 
These fairy holms untrodden, still, and green. 
Whose shades protect the hidden wave serene, 
Whence fragrance scents the water's desert gale, 
The violet and lily of the vale ! 
Where, though her far-off twilight ditty steal, 
They not the trip of harmless milk-maid feel ; 
Yon tuft conceals their home, their cottage bower ; 
Fresh water-rushes strew the verdant floor ; 
Tx)ng grass and willows form the woven wall, 
And swings above the roof the poplar tall. 
Thence issuing oft unwieldy as they stalk, 
They crush with broad black feet their flowery walk ; 
Safe from your door ye hear at brtezy mom 
The hound, the horse's tread, and mellow horn ; 
No ruder sound your desert haunts invades 
Than waters dashing wUd, or rocking shades ; 
Ye ne'er, like hapless human wanderers, throw 
Your young on winter's winding-sheet of snow. 

Fair Swan ! by all a mother's joys caressed. 
Haply some wretch has eyed, and called thee blessed 
I see her now, denied to lay her head. 
On cold blue nights, in hut or straw-built shed. 
Turn to a silent smile their sleepy cry. 
By pointing to a shooting star on high. 
— ^When low-hung clouds each star of summer hide, 
And fireless are the valleys far and wide. 
Where the brook brawls along the public road. 
Dark with bat-haunted ashes stretching broad. 
Oft has she taught them on her lap to play, 
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AN EVENING WALK. 

Delighted with the glowworm's harmless ray. 
Toss light from hand to hand, while on the ground 
Small circles of green radiance gleam around. 

Oh ! when the bitter showers her path assail, 
And roars between the hills the torrent gale. 
No more her breath can thaw their fingers cold, 
Their frozen arms her neck no more can fold ; 
Weak roof a cowering form two babes to shield, 
And faint the fire a dying heart can yield ! 
Press the sad kiss, fond mother ! vainly fears 
Thy flooded cheek to wet them with its tears ; 
No tears can chill them, and no bosom warms, 
Thy breast their death^bed, coffined in thine arms ! 

Sweet are the sounds that mingle from afar, 
Heard by calm lakes, as peeps the folding star. 
Where the duck dabbles 'mid the rustling sedge. 
And feeding pike starts from the water's edge. 
Or the swan stirs the reeds, his neck and bill 
Wetting, that drip upon the water still ; 
And heron, as resounds the trodden shore, 
Shoots upward, darting his long neck before. 

Now, with religious awe, the farewell light 
Blends with the solemn colouring of night ; 
'Mid groves of clouds that crest the mountain's brow. 
And round the west's proud lodge their shadows throw, 
like Una shining on her gloomy way, 
The half-seen form of Twilight roams astray ; 
Shedding, through paly loop-holes mild and small. 
Gleams that upon the lake's still bosom fall ; 
Soft o'er the surface creep those lustres pale, 
Tracking the fitful motions of the gale. 
With restless interchange at once the bright 
Wins on the shade, the shade upon the light 
No favoured eye was e'er allowed to gaze 
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AX EVENING WALK. 

On lovelier spectacle in fairy days ; 

When gentle Spirits urged a sportive chase, 

Brushing with lucid wands the water's face. 

While music, stealing round the glimmering deeps, 

Charmed the tall circle of the enchanted steeps. 

— The lights are vanished from the watery plains : 

No wreck of all the pageantry remains. 

Unheeded night has overcome the vales : 

On the dark earth the baffled vision fsdls ; 

The latest lingerer of the forest train, 

The lone black fir, forsakes the faded plain ; 

Last evening sight, the cottage smoke, no more, 

Lost in the thickened darkness, glimmers hoar ; 

And, towering from the sullen dark-brown mere, 

Like a black wall, the mountain-steeps appear. 

— Now o'er the soothed accordant heart we feel 

A sympathetic twilight slowly steal. 

And ever, as we fondly muse, we find 

The soft gloom deepening on the tranquil mind. 

Stay ! pensive, sadly-pleasing visions, stay ! 

Ah no ! as fades the vale, they fade away : 

Yet still the tender, vacant gloom remains ; 

Still the cold cheek its shuddering tear retains. 

The bird, who ceased, with fading light, to thread 
Silent the hedge or steamy rivulet's bed. 
From his gray re-appearing tower shall soon 
Salute with boding note the rising moon, 
Frosting with hoary light the pearly ground, 
And pouring deeper blue to iEther's bound ; 
And pleased, her solenm pomp of clouds to fold 
In robes of azure, fleecy-white, and gold. 

See o'er the eastern hill, where darkness broods 
O'er all its vanished dells, and lawns, and woods ; 
Where but a mass of shade the sight can trace, 
See lifts in silence up her lovely face ; 
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AN EVENING WALK. 

Above the gloomy valley flings her light, 
Far to the western slopes with hamlets white ; 
And gives, where woods the chequered upland strew, 
To the green com of summer, autumn's hue. 




Thus Hope, first pouring from her blessed horn 
Her dawn, far lovelier than the moon*s own mom. 
Till higher mounted, strives in vain to cheer 
The weary hills, impervious, blackening near ; 
Yet does she still, undaunted, throw the whilo 
On. darling spots remote her tempting smile. 



AN EVENING WALK. 

Even now alio decks for me a distant scene, 
(For dark and broad the gulf of time between,) 
Gilding that cottage with her fondest ray, 
(Sole bourn, sole wish, sole object of my way ; 
How fair its lawns and sheltering woods appear ! 
How sweet its streamlet murmurs in mine ear !) 
Where we, my Friend, to happy days shall rise. 
Till our small share of hard]3'-painii)g sighs 
(For sighs will over trouble human breath) 
Creep hushed into the tranquil breast of death. 

But now the clear bright Moon her zenith gains, 
And, rimy without speck, extend the plains : 
The deepest cleft the mountain's front displays 
Scarce hides a shadow from her searching rays ; 
From the dark-blue faint silvery threads divide 
Tlie hills, while gleams below the azure tide ; 
Tlio scene is wakened, yet its peace unbroke 
By the slow wreaths of quiet charcoal smoke, 
That o'er the ruins of the fallen wood 
Steal down the hill, and spread along the flood. 

Tlie song of mountain streams, unheard by day, 
Now hardly heard, beguiles my homeward way. 
All air is like the sleeping water, still, 
Listening the aerial music of the hill. 
Broke only by the slow clock tolling deep. 
Or shout that wakes the ferryman from sleep. 
The echoed hoof approaching the far shore. 
Soon followed by his hollow parting oar ; 
Sound of closed gate, across the water borne. 
Hurrying the feeding hare through rustling corn 
The tremulous sob of the complaining owl ; 
And at long intervals the mill-dog's howl ; 
The distant forge's swinging thump profound ; 
Or yell, in the deep woods, of lonely hound. 
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REMEMBRANCE OF COLLINS. 

WBITTEN UPON THK THAMES NEAR RICHMOND. 

Glide gently, thus for ever glide, 
O Thames I that other bards may sec 



REMEMBRANCE OF COLLINS. 

As lovely visions by thy side 
As now, fair river !^K5ome to me. 

O glide, fair stream I for ever so, 
Thy quiet soul on all bestowing, 

Till all our minds for ever flow 

As thy deep waters now are flowing. 

Vain thought ! — Yet be as now thou art. 

That in thy waters may be soon 
The image of a poet's heart, 

How bright, how solemn, how serene ! 
Such as did once the Poet bless, 

Who, murmuring here a later ^ ditty, 
Coukl find no refuge from distress 

But in the milder grief of pity. 

Now let us, as we float along, 

For him suspend the dashing oar ; 
And pray that never child of song 

May know that Poet's sorrows more. 
How calm ! how still ! the only sound. 

The dripping of the oar suspended ! 
— The evening darkness gathers round 

By virtue's holiest Powers attended. 
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No sad vacuities his heart annoy ; — 

Hlows not a zephyr hnt it whispers joy ; 

For him lost flowers their idle sweets exhale ; 

He tastes 'Hhe meanest note that swells the gale ;'* 

For him sod-seats the cottage-door adorn, 

And peeps the far-off spire, his evening houm ! 

Dear is the forest frowning o'er his head, 

And dear the greensward to his velvet tread : 

Moves there a cloud o*er mid-day's flaming eyv \ 

Upward he looks — " and calls it luxury ;'* 

Kind Nature's charities his steps attend ; 

In every hahbling brook he finds a friend ; 

Whilst chast'ning thonghta of sweetest use, bestowM 

By Wisdom, moralize his pensive road. 

Host of his welcome inn, the noontide bower. 

To his spare meal he calls the passing poor ; 

He views the sun uplift his golden fire, 

Or sink, with heart alive, like Memnon's^ lyre ; 

Blesses the moon that comes, with kindliest ray. 

To light him shaken by his viewless way ; 

With bashful fear no cottage children steal 

From him, a brother at the cottage meal ; 

His humble looks no shy restraint impart, 

^Vround him plays at will the virgin heart. 



DESCRIPTIVE SKETCHES. 

While unsuepended wheels the village danco, 
The maidens eye him with inquiring glance, 
Much wondering what sad stroke of crazing care, 
Or desperate love, could lead a wanderer there. 

I sigh at hoary Chartreuse* doom ; 
Whei*e now is fled that Power whose frown severe 
Tamed " sober Reason " till she crouched in fear ? 
That breathed a death-like peace around these woods. 

Tiie cloister startles at the gleam of arms, 

And blasphemy the shuddering fane alarms ; 

Nod the cloud-piercing pines their troubled heads ; 

Hpires, rocks, and lawns, a browner night overspreads ; 

Strong terror checks the female peasant's sighs, 

And start the astonished shades at female eyes. 

The thundering tube the aged angler hears. 

And swells the groaning torrent with his tears. 

From Bruno's forest screams the affrighted jay, 

And slow the insulted eagle wheels away. 

The cross,* with hideous laughter, demons mock, 

By angels planted on the aerial rock. 

The " parting Genius " sighs with hollow breath 

Along the mystic streams of Life and Death. ^^ 

Swelling the outcry dull, that loud resounds 

Portentous through her old woods* trackless bounds, 

Vallombre, 'mid her falling fanes, deplores, 

For ever broke, the Sabbath of her bowers. 

More pleased, my foot the hidden margin roves 
Of Como, bosomed deep in chestnut groves. 
No meadows thrown between, the giddy steeps 
Tower, bare or sylvan, from the narrow deeps. 
— To towns, whose shades of no rude sound complain. 
To ringing team unknown and grating wain— 
To flat-roofed towns, that touch the water's bound, 
Or lurk in woody sunless glens profound, 
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DESCRIPTIVK SKETCH FX 

(')r, from the bending rocks, obtni^ive cling. 
And o*er the whitened wave their shadows flin;; ; 
Wild round the steeps the little pathway twines, 
And Silence loves its purple rrM>f of vin< s. 




The viewless lingerer hence, at evening, sees 
From rock-heWn steps the sail betw(;en the trees ; 
Or marks, 'mid opening cliffs, fair dark-eyed maidn 
Tend the small harvest of fheir garden glades ; — 
Or stops the solemn mountain-shades to view 
Stretch o'er the pictured mirror broad and blue, 
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Tracking the yellow sun from steep to steep, 

As up the opposing hills, with tortoise foot they civojk 

Here, half a village shines, in gold array'd, 

Bright as the moon ; half hides itself in shade. 

From the dark sylvan roofs the restless spire, 

Inconstant glancing, mounts like springing fire. 

There, all unshaded, hlazing forests throw 

Rich golden verdure on the waves below. 

Slow glides the sail along the illumined shore, 

And steals into the shade the lazy oar ; 

Soft bosoms breathe around contagious sighs. 

And amorous music on the water dies. 

How blessed, delicious scene 1 the eye that greets 
Thy open beauties, or thy lone retreats ; 
The unwearied sweep of wood thy cliffs that scales ; 
The never-ending waters of thy vales ; 
The cots, those dim religious groves embower, 
Or, under rocks that from the water tower 
Insinuated, sprinkling all the shore ; 
Each with his household boat beside the door. 
Whose flaccid sails in forms fantastic droop, 
Brightening the gloom where thick the forests stoop ; 
— ^Thy torrents shooting from the clear blue sky, 
Thy towns, like swallows' nests that cleave on high, 
That glimmer hoar in eve's last night, descried. 
Dim from the twilight water's shaggy side. 
Whence lutes and voices down the enchanted woods 
Steal, and compose the oar-forgotten floods. 
While Evening's solemn bird melodious weeps, 
Heard, by star-spotted bays, beneath the steeps ; 
— Thy lake, *mid smoking woods, that blue and gray 
Gleams, streaked or dappled, hid from morning's ray, 
Slow travelling down the western hills, to fold 
Its green-tinged margin in a blaze of gold ; 
From thickly-glittering spires, the matin bell 
Calling the woodman from his desert cell, 
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A summons to the sound of oars, that pass, 
Spotting the steaming deeps, to early mass ; 
Slow swells the service, o*er the water borne. 
While fill each pause the ringing woods of mom. 

Now, passing Urseren's open rale serene, 
Her quiet streams, and hills of downy green. 
Plunge with the Russ embrown'd by Terroi's breath. 
Where danger roofe the narrow walks of death ; 
By floods, that, thundering from their dizzy height. 
Swell more gigantic on the steadfiut sight ; 
Black drizzling crags, that, beaten by the din, 
Vibrate, as if a voice complained within ; 
Bare steeps, where Desolation stalks, afiraid, 
Unsteadfast, by a blasted yew upstayed ; 
By cells ^^ whose image, trembling as he prays, 
Awe-struck, the kneeling peasant scarce surveys ; 
Loose-hanging rocks the day's blessed eye that hiil<s 
And crosses^* reared to Death on every side, 
Which with cold kiss Devotion planted near. 
And, bending, watered with the human tear, 
That faded " silent " from her upward eye. 
Unmoved with each rude form of Danger nigh, 
Fixed on the anchor left by Him who saves 
Alike in whelming snows and roaring waves. 

On as we move, a softer prospect opes, 
Calm huts, and lawns between, and sylvan slopes. 
While mists, suspended on th' expiring gale. 
Moveless o'erhang the deep secluded vale. 
The beams of evening, slipping soft between, 
Light up of tranquil joy a sober scene ; 
Winding its dark-green wood and emerald glade, 
The still vale lengthens underneath the shade ; 
While in soft gloom the scattering bowers recede, 
Green dewy lights adorn the freshened mead. 
On the low^^ brown wood-huts delighted sleep 
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Along the brightened gloom reposing deep. 

While pastoral pipes and streams the landscape lull, 

And bells of passing mules that tinkle dull, 

In solemn shapes before the admiring eye 

Dilated hang the misty pines on high, 

Huge convent domes with pinnacles and towers, 

And antique castles seen through drizzling showers. 

From such romantic dreams my soul awake, 
Lo I Fear looks silent down on Uri's lake, 
Where, by the unpathwayed margin, still and dread, 
Was never heard the plodding peasant's tread. 
Tower like a wall the naked rocks, or reach 
Far o*er the secret water dark with beech ; 
More high, to where creation seems to end, 
Shade above shade, the desert pines ascend, 
Yet with his infants, man undaunted creeps 
And hangs his small wood-hut upon the steeps. 
Where'er below, amid the savage scene. 
Peeps out a little speck of smiling green, 
A garden-plot the mountain air perfumes, 
'Mid the dark pines a little orchard blooms : 
A zigzag path from the domestic skiff, 
Threading the painful crag, surmounts the cliff. 
— Before those hermit doors, that never know 
Tlie fiice of traveller passing to and fro. 
No peasant leans upon his pole, to tell 
For whom at morning tolled the funeral bell ; 
Their watch-dog ne'er his angry bark foregoes. 
Touched by the beggar's moan of human woes ; 
The grassy seat beneath their casement shade 
The pilgrim's wistful eye hath never stayed. 
— ^There, did the iron Genius not disdain 
The gentle power that haunts the myrtle plain, 
There, might the love-sick maiden sit, and chide 
The insuperable rocks and severing tide ; 
There, watch at eve her lover's sun-gilt sail 
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Approacbing, and upbraid the tardy gale ; 
There, list at midnight, till is heard no more. 
Below, the echo of his parting oar ; 
There, hang in fear, when growls the frozen stream, 
To guide his dangerous tread, the taixjr s gleam. 
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'Mid stormy vapours ever driving by, 
Where ospreys, cormorants, and herons cry, 
Where hardly given the hopeless waste to cheer, 
Denied the bread of life, the foodfol ear, 
Dwindles the pear on autumn's latest spray, 
And apples sicken pale in summer's ray ; 
Even here Content has fixed her smiling reign 
With Independence, child of high Disdain. 
Exulting 'mid the winter of the skies, 
Shy as the jealous chamois, Freedom flies, 
And often grasps her sword, and often eyes : 
Uer crest a bough of winter's bleakest pine, 
Strange " weeds " and Alpine plants her helm entwine, 
^nd, wildly pausing, oft she hangs aghast, 
While thrills the " Spartan fife " between the blast 

'T is storm ; and, hid in mist from hour to hour, 
All day the floods a deepening murmur pour ; 
The sky is veiled, and every cheerful sight : 
Dark is the region as with coming night ; 
But what a sudden burst of overpowering light ! 
Triumphant on the bosom of the storm, 
Glances the fire-clad eagle's wheeling form ; 
Eastward, in long perspective glittering, shine 
The wood-crowned cliffs that o*er the lake recline ; 
Wide o'er the Alps a hundred streams unfold, 
At once to pillars turned that flame with gold : 
Behind his sail the peasant strives to shun 
The west, that burns like one dilated sun. 
Where, in a mighty crucible, expire 
The mountains, glowing hot^ like coals of fire. 
— And sure there is a secret Power that reigns 
Here, where no trace of man the spot profanes. 
Nought^* but the herds that, pasturing, upward ci-eep, 
Hung dim-discovered from the dangerous steep, 
Or summer hamlet, flat and bare, on high 
Suspended, 'mid the quiet of the sky. 
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How still ! no irreligious sound or sight 
Rouses the soul from her severe delight ; 
An idle voice the Sabbath region fills 
Of Deep that calls to Deep across the hills, 
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Broke only by the melancholy sound 

Of drowsy bells for ever tinkling round ; 

Faint wail of eagle melting into blue 

Beneath the cliffe, and pine- wood's steady svufh ; ^* 

The solitary heifer's deepened low ; 

Or rumbling, heard remote, of falling snow ; 

Save that, the stranger seen below, the boy 

Shouta from the echoing hills with savage joy. 

When warm from myrtle bays and tranquil seas, 
Comes on, to whisper hope, the vernal breeze. 
When hums the mountain bee in May's glad ear, 
And emerald isles to spot the heights appear, 
When shouts and lowing herds the valley fill, 
And louder torrents stun the noontide hill, 
When fragrant scents beneath the enchanted tread 
Spring up, his choicest wealth around him spread. 
The pastoral Swiss begins the cliffs to scale, 
To silence leaving the deserted vale. 
Mounts, where the verdure leads, from stage to stage. 
And pastures on, as in the patriarch's age : 
O'er lofty heights serene and still they go, 
And hear the rattling thunder far below. 
They cross the chasmy torrent's foam-lit bed, 
liock'd on the dizzy larch's narrow tread ; 
Or steal beneath loose mountains, half deterred. 
That sigh and shudder to the lowing herd. 
— I see him, up the midway cliff he creeps 
To where a scanty knot of verdure peeps ; 
Thence down the steep a pile of grass he throws, 
The fodder of his herds in winter snows. 
Far different life to what Tradition hoar 
Transmits of days more blest in times of yore : 
Then Summer lengthened out his season bland. 
And with rock-honey flowed the happy land ; 
Continual fountains welling cheered the waste. 
And plants were wholesome, now of deadly taste. 
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Xor Winter yet his frozen stores had piled. 

Usurping vhere the fairest herhage smiled ; 

Nor hanger forced the herds from pastures bare, 

For scanty food the treacherous cliflTs to dare. 

Then the milk-thistle bade those herds demand, 

Three times a day, the paO and welcome hand. 

But human rices have provoked the rod 

Of angry Nature to avenge her God. 

Thus does the father to his sons relate, 

On the lone mountain-top, their changed estate. 

Still, Nature, ever just, to him imparts 

Joys only given to uncorrupted hearts. 

When downward to his winter hut he goes, 

Dear and more dear the lessening circle grows ; 

That hut which from the hills his eyes employs 

So oft, the central point of all his joys ; 

Where, safely guarded by the woods behind. 

He hears the chiding of the baffled wind. 

Hears Winter, calling all his terrors round, 

Eush down the living rocks with whirlwind sound. 

Through Nature's vale his homely pleasures glide, 

Unstained by envy, discontent, and pride, 

The bound of all his vanity, to deck 

With one bright bell a favourite heifer's neck ; 

Content, upon some simple annual feast, 

Kemembered half the year and hoped the rest^ 

If dairy produce from liis inner hoard 

Of thrice ten summers consecrate the board. 

Gay lark of hope, thy silent song resume ! 
Fair smiling lights, the purpled hills illume ! 
Soft gales and dews of life's delicious mom, 
And thou, lost fragrance of the heart, return ! 
Soon flies the little joy to man allowed, 
And grief before him travels like a cloud : 
For come diseases on and Penury's rage, 
Labour, and Care, and Pain, and dismal Age, 
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Till, hoi)e-de8erted, long in vain liis breath 

Implores the dreadful untried sleep of Death. 

— ^'Mid savage rocks, and seas of snow that shiu'3 

Between interminable tracts of pine, 

A temple stands, which holds an awful shrine, 

Bv an uncertain light revealed, that falls 

On the mute image and the troubled walls : 

Pale, dreadful faces round the shrine appear, 

Abortive joy, and hope that works in fear ; 

AVliile strives a seci'et power to hush the crowd, 

Pain's wild rebellious burst proclaims her rights alum I. 

r)h ! give me not that eye of hard disdain 
That views undimmed Ensie-dlen's^^ wretched fane. 
'Mid muttering prayers all sounds of torment meet, 
Dire clap of hands, distracted chafe of feet ; 
While loud and dull ascends the weeping cry, 
Surely in other thoughts contempt may die. 
1 f the sad gi-avo of human ignurance l)ear 
( hio flower of hojie — Oh, pass and leave it there I 




LINKS 



LEFT was A SEAT IN A YEW-TREE, WHICH STANDS NEAR THE LAKE 
OF FXrHWAITE, oN A DESOLATE PART OV THE 8HOKK, COMMANDING 
A BEAl'TIFl'L I'llOSPEcT. 



Nay, traveller ! rest. This lf>nely Ycw-tn'c HtaiitlH 
Far from all human dwelling : what if here 
No sparkling; riv^ilot spread the vortlant herh 1 
What if these barnMi houghs tlie bee not loves ? 
Yet, if the wiinl l)reathe soft, tlie eurlin^' waves, 
That l»rcak aj^ainst the shore, shall lull thy mind 
r.y one s( ft ini pulse saved fr<»ni vacancy. 
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LINES LEFT UPON A SEAT IN A YEW-TREE. 

Who lie was 
That piled these stones and with the mossy sod 
First covered o'er, and taught this aged Tree 
With its dark arms to form a circling bower, 
I well remember. — He was one who owned 
No common soul. In youth by Science nursed, 
And led by Nature into a wild scene 
Of lofty hopes, he to the world went forth 
A favoured being, knowing no desire 
Which genius did not hallow ; — 'gainst the taint 
Of dissolute tongues, and jealousy, and hate, 
And scorn, — against all enemies prepared, 
All but neglect. The world, for so it thought, 
Owed him no service : wherefore he at once 
With indignation turned himself away, 
And with the food of pride sustained his soul 
In solitude. — Stranger ! these gloomy boughs 
Had charms for him ; and here he loved to sit, 
His only visitants a straggling sheep. 
The stone-chat, or the sand-lark, restless bird, 
Piping along the margin of the lake. 
And on these barren i-ocks, with juniper, 
And heath, and thistle, thinly sprinkled o'er. 
Fixing his downcast eye, he many an hour 
A morbid pleasure nourished, tracing here 
An emblem of his own unfruitful life : 
And, lifting up his head, he then would gaze 
On the more distant scene, — how lovely 't is 
Thou seest, — ^and he would gaze till it became 
Far lovelier, and his heart could not sustain 
The beauty, still more beauteous ! Nor, that time, 
WTien Nature had subdued him to herself, 
Would he forget those beings, to whose minds, 
W^arm from the labours of benevolence, 
The world, and man himself, appeared a scene 
Of kindred loveliness : then he would sigh 
With mournful joy, to think that others felt 
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What he must never feel : and so, lost man ! 
On visionary views would fancy feed, 
Till his eye streamed with tears. In this deep vale 
He died, — this seat his only monument 

If thou he one whose heart the holy forms 
Of young imagination have kept pure, 
Stranger ! henceforth he warned ; and know that pride, 
Howe'er disguised in his own majesty, 
Is littleness ; that he who feels contempt 
For any living thing, hath faculties 
Which he has never used ; that thought with him 
Is in its infancy. The man whose eye 
Is ever on himself, doth look on one, 
The least of Nature's works, one who might move 
The wise man to that scorn which wisdom holds 
Unlawful, ever. O be wiser, thou ! 
Instructed that true knowledge leads to love ; 
True dignity abides with him alone 
Who, in the silent hour of inward thought, 
Can still suspect, and still revere himself, 
In lowliness of heart. 



THE FEMALE VAGRANT. 

My father was a good and pious man, 
An honest man by honest parents bred ; 
And I believe, that, soon as I began 
To lisp, he made me kneel beside my bed, 
And in his hearing there my prayers I said ; 
And afterwards, by my good father taught, 
I read, and loved the books in which I read ; 
For books in every neighbouring house I sought, 
And nothing to my mind a sweeter pleasure brought. 
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The suns of twenty summers danced along, — 

Ah ! little marked how fast they rolled away ; 

Then rose a stately hall oar woods among. 

And cottage after cottage owned its sway. 

No joy to see a neighbouring house, or stray 

Through pastures not his own, the master took ; 

My father dared his greedy wish gainsay ; 

He loved his old hereditary nook, 

And ill could I the thought of such sad parting brook. 

But, when he had refused the proffered gold, 

To cruel injuries he became a prey, 

Sore traversed in whate'er he bought and sold : 

His troubles grew upon him day by day, 

And all his substance fell into decay. 

They dealt most hardly with him, and he tried 

To move their hearts — ^but it was vain — ^for they 

Seized all he had ; and, weeping side by side, 

We sought a home where we uninjured might abide. 

It was in truth a lamentable hour 
When, from the last hill-top, my sire surveye*!. 
Peering above the trees, the steeple tower 
That on his marriage-day sweet music made ! 
Till then he hoped his bones might there be laid 
Close by my mother in their native bowers ; 
Bidding mo trust in God, he stood and prayed ; — 
I could not pray : — through tears that fell in showt^rs 
I saw my own dear home, that was no longer ours. 

There was a Youth, whom I had loved so long, 
ITiat when I loved him not I cannot say ; 
*Mid the green mountains many and many a song 
We two had sung, like gladsome birds in May ; 
Wlien we began to tire of childish play, 
We seemed still more and more to prize each other : 
We talked of marriag(» and our marringe-day ; 
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And I in tnith did love him like a brother ; 

For never could I hope to meet with auch another. 

Two years were passed, since to a distant town 
He had repaired to ply the artist's trade : 




What tears of bitter grief, till then unknown- 
What tender vows our last sad kiss delayed I 
To him we turned : — we had no other aid. 
Like one revived, upon his neck I wept : 
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And her whom he had loved in joy, he said. 
He well could love in grief : hiB faith he kept, 
And in a quiet home once more my father slept. 

We lived in peace and comfort ; and were hlest 

With daily bread, by constant toil supplied. 

Three lovely infants lay upon my breast ; 

And often, viewing their sweet smiles, I sighed, 

And knew not why. My happy father died 

When sad distress reduced the children's meal ; 

Thrice happy ! that from him the grave did hide 

The empty loom, cold hearth, and silent wbeel, 

And tears that flowed for ills which patience could not lieal. 

Twas a hard change ; an evil time was come ; 

We had no hope, and no relief could gain : 

But soon, day after day, the noisy drum 

Beat round to sweep the streets of want and pain. 

My husband's arms now only served to strain 

Me and his children hungering in his view : 

In such dismay my prayers and tears were vain : 

To join those miserable men he flew. 

And now to the sea-coast, with numbers more, we drew. 

There long were we neglected, and we bore 

Much sorrow ere the fleet its anchor weighed ; 

Green fields before us and our native shore, 

We breathed a pestilential air that made 

Kavage for which no knell was heard. We prayed 

For our departure ; wished and wished — nor knew 

'Mid that long sickness, and those hopes delayer!, 

That happier days we never more must view : 

The parting signal streamed, at last the land withdrew. 

But the calm summer season now was past. 
On as we drove, the equinoctial deep 
lian mountains high before the howling blast ; 
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And mauy periBhed in the whirlwind's sweep. 

We gazed with terror on their gloomy sleep, 

Untaught that soon such anguish must ensue, 

Our hopes such harvest of affliction reap, 

That we the mercy of the wares should rue : 

We reached the Western World, a poor, devoted crew. 

The pains and plagues that on our heads came down, 

Disease and famine, agony and fear, 

In wood or wilderness, in camp or town. 

It would thy brain unsettle, even to hear. 

All perished — all, in one remorseless year, 

Husband and children ! one by one, by sword 

And ravenous plague, all perished : every tear 

Dried up, despairing, desolate, on board 

A British ship I waked, as from a trance restored. 

I^eaceful as some immeasurable plaiif 

By the first beams of dawning light imprest, 

In the calm sunshine slept the glittering main : 

The very ocean has its hour of rest. 

I too was calm, though heavily distrest ! 

Oh me, how quiet sky and ocean were 1 

My heart was hushed within me ; I was blest^ 

And looked, and looked along the silent air 

Until it seemed to bring a joy to my despair. 

Ah ! how unlike those late terrific sleeps. 
And groans that rage of racking famine spoke : 
The unburiod dead that lay in festering heaps ! 
The breathing pestilence that rose like smoke ! 
The shriek that from the distant battle broke ! 
The mine's dire earthquake, and the pallid host^ 
Driven by the bomb's incessant thunder-stroke 
To loathsome vaults, where heart-sick anguish tossed, 
Hope died, and fear itself in agony was lost ! 
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xVt iiiidaight once the storming army came, — 

Yet do I see the miserable sight, 

The bayonet, the soldier, and the flame 

That followed us and faced us in our flight ; 

When raj)0 and murder by the ghastly ligkt 

Seized their joint prey, the mother and the child ! 

But I must leave these thoughts. — From night to night, 

From day to day, the air breathed soft and mild ; 

And on the gliding vessel Heaven and ocean smiled. 

Some mighty gulf of separation past^ 

I seemed transported to another world : — 

A thought resigned with pain, when from the mast 

The impatient mariner the sail unfurled. 

And, whistling, called the \vind that hardly curled 

The silent sea. From the sweet thoughts of home, 

And from all hope I was for ever hurled. 

For me — farthest from earthly port to roam 

Was best, could I but shun the spot where man might come. 

And oft 1 thought (my fancy was so strong) 
That I at last a resting-place had found ; 
Here will I dwell, said I, my whole life long, 
Roaming the illimitiible waters round : 
Here will I live : — of every fn'end disowned, 
And end my days upon the ocean flood. — 
To break my dream the vessel reached its bound ; 
And homeless near a thousand homes I stood, 
And near a thousand tables pined and wanted food. 

By grief enfeebled was I turned adrift, 
Helpless as sailor cast on desert rock ; 
Xor morsel to my mouth that dtiy did lift, 
Xor dared my hand at any door to knock. 
1 lay where, with his drowsy mates, the cock 
From the cross timber of an out-house hung ; 
Di&muUy tolled, that night, the city clock ! 



THE FEMALE VA(;KANT. 

At morn my sick heart hunger scarcely ntuiig, 

Nor to the beggar s language could I frame ray t<>iigu<'. 

So pa-ssed another day, and so the thinl ; 
Then did I try in vain the crowd's resort 
— In deep despair by frightful wishes stirred, 
Near the sea-side I reached a mined fort : 
There, pains which nature could no more supjiort. 
With blindness linke<l, did on my vitals fall, 
And I had many interruptions short 
Of hideous sense ; I sank, nor step could crawl, 
And thence was carried to a neighbouring hospital. 

Recovery came with focKl ; but still, my brain 

Was weak, nor of the past had memory. 

1 heard my neighbours in their beds complain 

Of many things which never troubled me : 

Of feet still bustling round with busy glee ; 

Of looks where common kindness had no jmrt ; 

(Jf service done with careless cruelty, 

Fretting the fever round the languid heart, 

And groans which, as they said, might make a dead man start. 

These things just served to stir the torpid sense, 

Xor pain nor pity in my bosom raised. 

My memory and my strength returned ; and thence 

Disndssed, again on open day I gazed. 

At houses, men, and common light, amazed. 

The lanes I sought, and, as the sun retii*ed, 

Came where beneath the trees a faggot blazed ; 

The travellers saw me weep, my £eite inquired, 

And gave me food, — and rest, more welcome, more desired. 

My heart is touched to think that men like these, 
Wild houseless wanderers, were my first relief : 
How kindly did they paint their vagrant ease 
And their long holiday that feaicd not grief ! 
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For all belonged to all, and eacli was chieL 
No plough their sinews strained ; on grating road 
No wain they drove ; and yet the yellow sheaf 
In every vale for their delight was stowed ; 
In every field with milk their dairy overflowed. 

They with their panniered asses semblance made 

Of potters wandering on from door to door : 

Bat life of happier sort to me portrayed, 

And other joys my fancy to allure ; 

The bagpipe dinning on the midnight moor 

In barn uplighted, and companions boon 

Well-met from far, with revelry secure 

Among the forest glades, when jocund June 

liolled fast along the sky his warm and genial moon. 

But ill they suited me ; those journeys dark 

(^'er moor and mountain, midnight theft to hatch ! 

To charm the surly house-dog's faithful bark, 

Or hang on tip-toe at the lifted latch ; 

The gloomy lantern, and the dim blue match. 

The black disguise, the warning whistle shrill. 

And ear still busy on its nightly watch, 

Were not for me, brought up in nothing ill : 

Besides, on griefs so fresh my thoughts were brooding still. 

What could I do, unaided and unblest I 
My father ! gone was every friend of thine : 
And kindred of dead husband are at best 
Small help ; and, after marriage such as mine, 
With little kindness would to me incline. 
Ill was I then for toil or service fit : 
With tears whose course no effort could confine. 
By the road-side forgetful would I sit 
Whole hours, my idle arms in moping sorrow knit. 
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I led a wandering life among the fields ; 

Contentedly, yet sometimes self-accused, 

1 lived npon what casual bounty yields, 

Now coldly given, now utterly refused. 

The ground I for my bed have often used : 

But what afflicts my peace with keenest ruth, 

Is that I have my inner self abused, 

Foregone the home delight of constant truth, 

And clear and open soul, so prized in fearless youth. 

Three years thus wandering, often have I viewed, 
In tears, the sun towards that country tend 
Where my poor heart lost all its fortitude : 
And now across this moor my steps I bend — 
Oh ! tell me whither — for no earthly friend 

Have T. She ceased, and weeping turned away ; 

As if because her tale was at an end, 

She wept ; — because she had no more to say 

Of that perpetual weight which on her spirit lay. 




KP:FERRING to the period of CTITLDHOOT). 



My heart leaps up when I Ix^hoLl 
A rainbow in the sky : 

So was it when my life began ; 

So is it now I am a man ; 

So be it when 1 shall grow ohl. 
Or let me die ! 

The Child is father of the Man ; 

And I could wish my days to be 

Bound eacli to each by natural piety. 
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A »IMI'LK (*llillly 

That lightlj draws it« bivath, 
And feels its life in every limb, 
AVhat should it know of death ? 

I met a little cottage girl : 
She was eight years old, she said ; 
Her hair was thick with many a curl 
That clustered round her head. 

She had a rustic, woodland air, 
And she was wildly clad ; 
Her eyes were fair, and very fair ; 
— Her beauty made me glad. 

** Sisters and brothers, little Maid, 
How many may you be 1 " 
" How many 1 Seven in all," she said, 
And wondering looked at me. 

" And where are they ? I pray you tell." 
She answered, " Seven are we ; 
And two of us at Conway dwell. 
And two are gone to sea. 

** Two of us in the churchyard lie. 
My sister and my brother ; 
And in the churchyard cottage, I 
Dwell near them with my mother." 

" You say that two at Conway dwell. 
And two are gone to sea. 
Yet ye are seven ! — I pray you tell. 
Sweet Maid, how this may be ]" 
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Then did the little Maid reply, 
" Seven boys and girls are we ; 
Two of us in the churchyard lie, 
Beneath the churchyard tree." 

" You run about, my little Maid, 
Your limbs they are alive ; 
If two are in the churchyard laid, 
Then ye arc only five." 

" Their graves are green, they may be seen," 
The little Maid replied, 
** Twelve steps or more from my mother's door, 
And they are side by side. 

" My stockings there I often knit, 
My kerchief there I hem ; 
And there upon the ground I sit — 
I sit and sing to them. 

** And often after sunset, Sir, 
When it is light and fair, 
I take my little porringer, 
And eat my supper there. 

" The first that died was little Jane ; 
In bed she moaning lay, 
Till God released her of her pain ; 
And then she went away. 

'* So in the churchyard she was laid ; 
And all the summer dry. 
Together round her grave we played. 
My brother John and I. 

** And when the ground was white with snow, 

And I could run and slide, 

^Fy brother John was forced to go, 

And he lies bvher side." 




" How many are you then," said T, 
" If they two are in heaven ] " 
The little Maiden did reply, 
" O master ! we are seven." 
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'* But they are dead : those two are dead ! 
Their spirits are in heaven ! " 
Twas throwing words aWay : for still 
The little Maid would have her will, 
And said, " Nay, we are seven ! " 



LUCY GRAY; or, SOLITUDE 

Oft I had heard of Lucy Gray : 
Ami, when I crossed the wild, 
I chanced to see at break of day 
The solitary child. 

No mate, no comrade Lucy knew ; 
She dwelt on a wide moor, 
— ^The sweetest thing that ever grew 
Beside a human door ! 

You yet may spy the fawn at play 
The hare upon the green ; 
But the sweet face of Lucy Gray 
Will never more be seen. 

" To-night will be a stormy night — 
You to the town must go ; 
And take a lantern. Child, to light 
Your mother through the snow." 

"That, Father, will I gladly do ! 
T is scarcely afternoon — 
The minster-clock has just struck two, 
And yonder is the moon/' 
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At this the Father raised his hook 
And snapped a faggot band ; 
He plied his work ; — and Lucy took 
Tlie lantern in her hand. 
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LrC'Y GRAY. 

Not blither is the mountain roe : 
With many a wanton stroke 
Her feet disperse the powdery snow, 
That rises up like smoke. 

The storm came on before its time : 
She wandered up and down ; 
And many a hill did Lucy climb ; 
But never reached the town. 

The wretched parents all that night 
Went shouting far and wide ; 
But there was neither sound nor sight 
To serve them for a guide. 

At day-breiJc on a lull they stood 
That overlooked the moor ; 
And thence they saw the bridge of wood, 
A furlong from their door. 

And, turning homeward, now they cried, 
" In heaven we all shall meet !*' 
— When in the snow the mother spied 
The print of Lucy's feet. 

Then downward from the steep hill's edge 
They tracked the footmarks small ; 
And through the broken hawthorn hedge, 
And by the long stone wall : 

And then an open field they crossed ; 
The marks were still the same ; 
They tracked them on, nor ever lost ; 
And to the bridgo they came. 

They followed from the snowy bank 
The footmarks, one by one, 
Into the middle of the plank ; 
And further there were none ! 
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— Yet 8(jine maiutain that to this day 
She is a living child ; 
That you may see sweet Luciy Gray 
I'pon the lonesome wild. 










0*er rough and smooth she trips along, 
And never looks behind ; 
And sings a solitary song 
That whistles in the wind. 
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A I'AsrnKAI- 



TiiK dew was falling fast, the stars Ixjgan to blink ; 

I heard a voice : it said, " Drink, pretty creature, drink ! " 

And, looking o*er the hedge, before me I espied 

A snow-white mountain lamb, with a Maiden at its side. 

No other sheep were near, the lamb was all alone, 
And by a slender cord was tethered to a stone ; 
With one knee on the grass did the little Maiden kneel. 
While to that mountain-lamb she gave its evening meal. 

The lamb, while from her hand he thus his supper took, 
Seemed to feast with head and ears ; and his tail with pleasure 

shook. 
" Drink, pretty creature, drink," she said in such a tone, 
That I almost received her heart into my own. 

'Twas little Barbara Lewthwaite, a child of beauty rare ! 
I watched them with delight ; they were a lovely pair. 
Kow with her empty can the Maiden turned away ; 
But ere ten yards were gone^ her footsteps did she stay. 

Towards the lamb she looked ; and from that shady place 
I unobserved could see the workings of her face ; 
If Nature to her tongue could measured numbers bring, 
Thus, thought I, to her lamb that little Maid might sing : 

" What aila thee, young One ? What? Why pull so at thy cord? 
Is it not well with thee ? Well both for bed and board 1 
Thy plot of grass is soft, and green as grass can be ; 
Iie«L, liltlo young One, rest ; what is*t that aileth thee 
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" What i« it thou wouldbt seek ? What is wanting to thy heart I 
Thy limhe are they not strong ? And ]>eautirul thou art : 
This grass is tender grass ; those flowers they have no peers ; 
And that green com all day is rustling in thy ears ! 

''If the sun be shining hot, do but stretch thy woollen chain, 
Til is beech ia standing by, its covert thou canst gain ; 




For rain and mountain storms, tlic like thou need'st not fear,- 
The rain and storm are things which scarcely can come here. 



'* Rest, little young One, rest ; thou hast forgot the day 
When my father found thee first in places far away : 
Many flocks were on the hills, but thou wert owned by none, 
And thy mother from thy side for evermore was gone. 
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*' He took thee in his arms, and in pity brought thee home : 
A blessed ilay for thee ! then whither wouldst thou roami 
A faithful nurse thou hast ; the dam that did thee yean 
Upon the mountain tops no kinder could have been. 

'* Thou know'st that twice a day I have brought thee in this can 

Fresh water from the brook, as clear as ever ran ; 

And twice in the day, when the ground is wet witli dew, 

I bring thee draughts of milk, warm milk it is and new. 

" Thy limbs will shortly be twice as stout as they are now, 
Then Til yoke thee to my cart like a pony in the plough ; 
My playmate thou shalt be ; and when the wind is cold 
Our hearth shall be thy bed, our house shall be thy fold. 

" It will not, will not rest ! — ^poor creature, can it be 
That 'tis thy mother's heart which is working so in thee ? 
Things that I know not of belike to thee are dear, 
And dreams of things which thou canst neither see nor h(*nr. 

" AlaA, the mountain-tops that look so green and fair ! 
Tve heard of fearful winds and darkness that come there ; 
The little brooks that seem all pastime and all play, 
When they are angry, roar like lions for their prey. 

*' Here thou need'st not dread the raven in the sky ; 
^ight and day thou art safe, — our cottage is hard by. 
Why bleat so after me ? Why pull so at thy chain ? 
Sleep — and at break of day I will come to thee again I " 

— As homeward through the lane I went with lazy feet, 
This song to myself did I oftentimes repeat; 
And it seemed, as I retraced the ballad line by line. 
That but half of it was hers, and one half of it was min". 

Again, and once again, did I repeat the song ; 
" Nay," said I, " more than half to the damsel must belong, 
For she looked with such a look, and she spake with such a tone, 
That I almost received hf*r heart into my own.'' 
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INFLUENCE OK NATUliAL 01WECT8 



IN TALLINU FORTH AND ttTRENGTUKHriNU TllE 1MA» I NATION IN 
BOYHOOD AND KARLY YOUTH. 



Wisdom and Spirit of the Universe ! 
Thou Soaly thou art the Eternity of thought ! 
And giv'st to forms and images a breath 
And everlasting motion ! not in vain, 
Wy day or starlight, thus from my first dawn 
Of childhood didst thou intertwine for me 
The passions that build up our human soul ; 
Not with the mean and vulgar works of Man ; 
But with high objects, with enduring tliingn, 
With life and nature ; purifying thus 
llie elements of feeling and of thought, 
And sanctifying by such discipline 
ISoth pain and fear, — until we recognise 
A grandeur in the beatings of the heart 

Nor was this fellowship vouchsafed to luv. 
With stinted kindness. In November dayn, 
When vapours rolling down the valleys made 
A lonely scene more lonesome ; among wooiIh 
At noon ; and 'mid the calm of summer nights, 
When, by the margin of the trembling lake, 
Beneath the gloomy hills, I homeward went 
In solitude, such intercourse was mine : 
'Twas mine among the fields both day and night, 
And by the waters all llic summer lon^'. 



INFLUENCE OF NATl'KAL OBJECTS. 

Auil iti the frosty season, when the sun 
Was set, and, visible for many a mile, 
The cottage windows through the twiliglit blazed, 
I heeded not the summons ; — liappy time 




It was indeed for all of lis ; for me 
It was a time of i-apture ! — clear and loud 
The village clock tolled six — I wheeled about, 
Proud and exulting like an untircnl hoiJic 
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INKLCENCE OF NATURAL OBJECTS, 

That cares not for its home. — All shod with sUm^I, 

We hissed along the polished ice, in games 

Confederate, imitative of the chase 

And woodland pleasures^, — the resounding horn, 

The pack load-bellowing, and the hunted hare. 

80 through the darkness and the cold we flew, 

And not a voice was idle : wi:h the diti 

Meanwhile the precipices rau^ aloud ; 

The leafless trees and every icy crag 

Tingled like iron ; while the distant hills 

Into the tumult sent an alien sound 

Of melancholy, not unnoticed while the stars, 

Eastward, were sparkling clear, and in the west 

The orange sky of evening died away. 

Not seldom from the uproar I retired 
Into a silent bny, — or sportively 
Glanced sideway, leaving the tumultuous throng', 
To cut across the image of a star 
That gleamed upon the ice ; and oftentimes, 
When we had given our bodies to the wind, 
And all the shadowy banks on either side 
Came sweeping through the darkness, spinning still 
The rapid line of motion, then at once 
Have I, reclining back upon my hceU, 
Stopped short; yet still the solitary clitfs 
Wheeled by me — as if the earth had rolled 
With visible motion her diurnal round ! 
Behind me did they stretch in solemn train. 
Feebler and fctjbler, and I stood and watche4l 
Till all was tranquil iis a summer sea. 



POEMS OX THE NAMING OF PLACES.^" 



It was an April morning : fresh and clear 

The llivulet, delighting in its strength, 

lian with a young man's speed ; and yet (he voice 

Of waters, which the winter had 6upi)lied, 

Was softened down into a vernal tone. 

The spirit of enjoyment and desire, 

And hopes and wishes, from all living things 

Went circling, like a multitude of sounds. 

The hudding groves appeared as if in haste 

To spur the steps of June ; as if their shades 

Of various green were hindrances that stood 

Between them and their ohject : yet, meanwhile. 

There was such deep contentment in the air 

That every naked ash, and tardy tree 

Yet leafless, seemed as though the countenance 

With which it looked on this delightful day 

Were native to the summer. Up the brook 

I roam'd in the confusion of my heart, 

Alive to all things and forgetting all. 

At length 1 to a sudden turning came 

In this continuous glen, where down a rock 

The Stream, so ardent in its course before. 

Sent forth such sallies of glad sound, that all 

Which I till then had heard, appeared the voice 

Of common pleasure : beast and bird, the lamb. 

The shepherd's dog, the linnet and the thrush, 

Vied with this waterfall, and made a song 

Which, while I listened, seemed like the wild growth, 



POEMS ON THE NAMING OF PLACES. 

Or like some natural produce of the air, 

That could not cease to be. Green leaves were hen* ; 

But 'twas the foliage of the rocks - -the birch, 




The yew, the holly, and the bright green thorn, 
With hanging islands of resplendent furzo : 
And on a summit, distant a short space, 
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POEMS ON THE NAMING OF PLACES. 

By any who should look beyond the dell, 

A single mountdin-cottage might be seen. 

I gazed and gazed, and to myself I said, 

" Our thoughts at least are ours ; and this wild no )lc, 

My Emma, I will dedicate to thee." 

Soon did the spot become my other home, 

!My dwelling, and my out-of-doors abode. 

And of the shepherds who have seen me there, 

To whom r sometimes in our idle talk 

Have told this fancy, two or three, perhaps. 

Years after we are gone and in our graves, 

Wlien they have cause to speak of this wild plu-c. 

May call it by the name of Emma's Dell. 



II. 

TO JOANNA. 

Amid the smoke of cities did you pass 
Your time of early youth ; and there you learned, 
From years of quiet industry, to love 
The living beings from your own fireside 
With such a strong devotion, that your heart 
Is slow towards the sympathies of them 
Who look upon the hills with tenderness. 
And make dear friendships with the streams and groves. 
Yet we, who are transgressors in this kind. 
Dwelling retired in our simplicity 
Among the woods and field??, we love you well, 
Joanna ! and I guess, since you have been 
So distant from us now for two long years, 
r»6 
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That you will gladly listen to di«conT»e» 
However trivial, if you thence are taught 
That they, with whom you once were happy, tfllk 
Familiarly of you and of old times. 

\Miile I was seated, now some ten days past, 
Beneath those lofty firs, that overtop 
Their ancient neighbour, the old steeple tower, 
The Vicar from his gloomy house hanl by 
Came forth to greet me ; and when he had a-k^'d, 
" How fares Joanna, that wild-hearte<l Maid I 
And when will she return to us 1" he pause<l ; 
And, after short exchange of village news, 
He with grave looks demande<l, for what cause, 
Reviving obsolete idolatry, 
I, like a Runic Priest, in characters 
Of formidable size had chiselled out 
Some uncouth name upon the native ro<;k. 
Above the Rotha, by the forest side. 
— Now, by those dear immunities of heart 
Engendered betwixt malice and true love, 
I was not loth to be so catechized, 
And this was my reply : — " As it befel, 
One summer morning we had walked abroad 
At break of day, Joanna and myself. 
Twas that delightful season, when the broom, 
Fnll-flowered, and visible on every steep, 
Along the copses runs in veins of gold. 
Our pathway led us on to Rotha's banks ; 
And when we came in front of that tall rock 
Which looks towards the east> I there stopped short, 
And traced the lofty barrier with my eye 
From base to summit ; such delight I found 
To note in shrub and tree, in stone and flower. 
That intermixture of delicious hues, 
Along so vast a surface, all at once, 
In one impression, by connecting force 
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Of their own beauty, imaged in the heart. 

— ^When I had gazed perhaps two minutes* spacp, 

Joanna, looking in my eyes, beheld 

That ravishment of mine, and laughed aloud. 

The Rock, like something starting from a sleep, 

Took up the Lady*s voice, and laughed again : 

That ancient Woman seated on Helm-crag 

Was ready with her cavern : Hanimar-scar, 

And the tall Steep of Silver-how, sent forth 

A noise of laughter ; southern Loughrigg heard, 

And FairHeld answered with a mountain tone : 

Helvellyn far into the clear blue sky 

Carried the Lady's voice, — old Skiddaw blew 

His speaking-trumpet ; — ^back out of the clouds 

Of Glaramara southward came the voice ; 

And Kirks tone tossed it from his misty head. 

— Now whether (said I to our cordial Friend, 

Who in the hoy-day of astonishment 

Smiled in my face) this were in simple truth 

A work accomplished by the brotherhood 

Of ancient mountains, or my ear was touched 

With dreams and visionary impulses. 

Is not for me to tell ; but sure I am 

That there was a loud uproar in the hills ; 

And, while wo both were listening, to my side 

The fair Joanna drew, as if she wished 

To shelter from some object of her fear. 

— And hence, long afterwards, when eighteen moons 

Were wasted, as T chanced to walk alone 

Beneath this rock, at sun-rise, on a calm 

And silent morning, I sat down, and there, 

In memory of affections old and true, 

I chiselled out in those rude characters 

Joanna's name upon the living stone : — 

And I, and all who dwell by my fire-sido. 

Have called the lovely rock, Joanna's Kock.'*^ 
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111. 

There is an Eminence, — of these our bills 
The last that parleys with the setting sun ; 
We can behold it from our orchard-seat ; 
And, when at evening we pursue our walk 
Along the public way, this Cliff, so high 
Above us, and so distant in its height, 
Is visible ; and often seems to send 
Its own deep quiet to restore our hearts. 
The meteors make of it a favourite haunt : 
The star of Jove, so beautiful and large 
In the mid heavens, is never half so fair 
As when he shines above it Tis in truth 
The loneliest place we have among the clouds. 
And She who dwells with me, whom I have loved 
With such communion, that no place on earth 
Can ever be a solitude to me. 
Hath to this lonely Summit given my Name.^^ 



IV. 



A NARROW girdle of rough stones and crags, 
A rude and natural causeway, interposed 
Between the water and a winding slope 
Of copse and thicket, leaves the eastern shore 
Of Grasmere safe in its own privacy : 
And there myself and two beloved Friends, 
One calm September morning, ere the mist 
Had altogether yielded to the sun, 
Siiuntercd on this retired and diftlcult way. 
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Ill suits the roud with one in haste, but we 
Played with our time ', aud, as we sti-olled aloii^', 
It was our occupation to observe 
fc)uch objects Jis the waves had tossed ashore — 
I'cuther, or leaf, or weed, or withered bough, 
luich on the other heajHjd, along the line 
Of the dry wreck. Aud, in our vacant mooil, 
Not seldom did we stop to watch some tuft 
i )f dandelion seed or thistle's beard, 
That skimmed the surface of the dead calm lake, 
Suddenly halting now — a lifeless stand ! 
Aud starting oif again with freak as sudden ; 
In all its sportive wanderings, all the whih^ 
Making report of an invisible breeze 
That was its wings, its chariot, and its hors«». 
Its very playmate, and its moving souL 

And often, trilhng with a privilege 
Alike indulged to all, we jMiused, one now. 
And now the other, to junnt out, pei-chance 
To pluck, some Jiower or water- weed, too fair 
Either to be divided froui the place 
On which it grew, or to be left alone 
To its ov.n beauty. Many such there arc, 
Fair ferns and iiowei-s, and chiefly that t;ill fern 
So stately, of the queen Osmunda named ; 
Plant lovelier in its own retired abode 
On Grasmere's beach, than Xaiad by the side 
Of Grecian brook, or Lady of the ^lere, 
Sole-sitting by the shores of old liomance. 
So fared we that sweet morning : from the lieltls, 
Meantime, a noise was heard, the busy mirth 
Oi* H'-apers, men and women, boys and girls. 
Delighted much to listen to those sounds, 
And, in the fashion which I have described, 
Feeding unthinking fancies, we advanced 
Along the indented shore ; when suddenly, 
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Through a thin veil of glittering haze we saw 
Before us, on a point of jutting land. 
The tali and upright figure of a man 
Attired in peasant's garb, who stood alone, 




Angling beside the margin of the lake. 
That way we turned our steps, nor was it long 
Ere, making ready comments on the sight 
Which then \\v saw, with one and tho siiine voirr 
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Did all cry out, that he must be indeed 

Aa idler, he who thus could lose a day 

Of the mid harvest, when the labourer's hire 

Is ample, and some little might be stored 

AVherewith to cheer him in the winter time. 

Thus talking of that peasant, we approached 

Close to the spot where with his rod and lino 

lie stood alone ; whereat he turned his head 

To greet us — and we saw a man worn down 

By sickness, gaunt and lean, with sunken cheeks 

And wasted limbs, his legs so long and lean 

That for my single self I looked at them, 

Forgetful of the body they sustaijied. — 

Too weak to labour in the harvest field, 

The man was using his best skill to gain 

A pittance from the dead unfeeling lake 

That knew not of his wants. I will not say 

What thoughts immediately were ours, nor how 

The happy idleness of that sweet morn, 

With all its lovely images, was changed 

To serious musing and to self-reproach. 

!Nor did we fail to see within ourselves 

What need there ia to be reserved in speech, 

And temper all our thoughts with charity. 

—Therefore, unwilling to forget that day, 

]VIy friend, myself, and she who then received 

The same admonishment, have called the place 

By a memorial name, uncouth indeed 

As e'er by mariner was given to bay 

Or foreland, on a new-discovered coast ; 

And Point liash-Judgment is the name it bears. 
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TO M. H. 

Our walk was far among the ancient trees : 

There was no road, nor any woodman's path ; 

But the thick umbrage, checking the wild growth 

Of weed and sapling, on the soft green turf 

Beneath the branches, of itself had made 

A track, which brought us to a slip of lawn, 

And a small bed of water in the woods. 

All round this pool both flocks and herds might drink 

On its firm margin, even as from a well, 

Or some stone basin which the herdsman's hand 

Had shaped for their refreshment ; nor did sun, 

Or wind from any quarter, ever come, 

But as a blessing, to this calm recess, 

This glade of water and this one green field. 

The spot was made by Nature for herself ; 

The travellers know it not, and 'twill remain 

Unknown to them ; but it is beautiful ; 

And if a man should plant his cottai^e near. 

Should sleep beneath the shc!t(fr of its trees. 

And blend its waters with his daily meal. 

He would 80 love it, that in liis death-hour 

Its image would survive among his thoughts : 

And therefore^ my sweet Mary, this still Nook, 

With all its beeches, we have named from You ! 
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VI. 



When, to the attractions of the busy world, 

Preferring studious leisure, I had chosen 

A habitation in this peaceful Vale, 

Sharp season followed of continual storm 

In deepest winter ; and, from week to week, 

Pathway, and lane, and public road were cloggotl 

With frequent showers of snow. Upon a hill 

At a short distance from my cottage, stands 

A stately Fir-grove, whither I was wont 

To hasten, for I found, beneath the roof 

Of that perennial shade, a cloistral place 

Of refuge, with an unencumbered floor. 

Here, in safe covert, on the shallow snow, 

And, sometimes, on a speck of visible earth, 

The redbreast near me hopped ; nor was I loth 

To sympathise with vulgar coppice birds 

That, for protection from the nipping blast, 

Hither repaired. — A single beech- tree grew 

Within this grove of firs ; and, on the fork 

Of that one beech, appeared a thrush's nest ; 

A last year's nest, conspicuously built 

At such small elevation from the ground 

As gave sure sign that they, who in that hou^e 

Of nature and of love had made their home 

Amid the fir-trees, all the summer long 

Dwelt in a tnmquil spot. And oftentimes, 

A few sheep, stragglers from some mountain- flock, 

Would watch my motions with suspicious stare, 

From the remotest outskirts of the grove, — 

Some nook where they had made their final stand, 

Huddling together from two fears — the fear 
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Of me and of the storm. Full many an hour 
Here did I lose. But in this grove the trees 
Had been so thickly planted, and had thriven 
In such perplexed and intricate array, 
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That vainly did I seek, Ik? t ween their stems, 
A lenj^th of upon space, — where to and fro 
My feet might move witliout concern or can* : 
And, battled thus, beibi-e tlie storm relaxed, 
I ceased that shelter to t're«iuunt, — and prizcil, 
Loss than I wished to prize, tliat calm recess. 

The snows dissolved, and genial iS])ring returnetl 
To clothe the tields with verdure. Other haunts 
Meanwhile were mine ; till, one bright April day, 
By chance retiring from the glare of noon 
To this forsaken covert, tliere I found 
A hoary pathway traced between the treas, 
And w^inding on with such an easy line 
Along a natural opening, that I stood 
Much wondering at my own simplicity, 
How I could e'er have made a fniitless search 
For what was now so obvious. At the sight 
Conviction also flashed upon my mind 
That this same path (within the shady grove 
Begun and ended) by my Brother's steps 
Had been impressed. To sojourn a short while 
Beneath my roof^ he from the barren seas 
Had newly come — a cherished Visitant ! 
And much did it delight me to perceive 
That, to this opportune recess allured, 
He had surveyed it with a finer eye, 
A heart more wakeful ; that, more loth to i>art 
From place so lovely, he had worn the track 
By pacing here, unwearied and alone, 
In that habitual restlessness of foot 
With which the sailor measures o*er and o'er 
His short domain upon the vessel's deck, 
While she is travelling through the dreary sea. 
When thou hadst quitted Esthwaite's pleasant shore, 
And taken thy first leave of those green hills 
And rocks that were the playground of thy youth, 
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Year followed year, my Brother ! and we two 
Conversing not, knew little in what mould 
Each other 8 minds were fashioned ; cjid at length, 
When once again we met in Grasmere Vale, 
Between us there was little other hond 
Than common feelings of fraternal love. 




But thou, a scliool-boy, to the sea hadst carried 

l,^ndying recollections ; Nature tliere 

Was with thee ; she who lovod us both, she still 

Was with thee ; and even so didst thou become 

A nknt Poet ; from the solitude 

Of the vast sea did.<t bring a watchful heart 
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Still coucbant, an inevitable ear, 

And an eye practised like a blind man's touch. 

— Back to the joyless ocean thou art gone ; 

And now I call the pathway by thy name, 

And love the fir-grove with a perfect love. 

Thither do I withdraw when cloudless suns 

Shine hot, or wind blows troublesome and strong : 

And there I sit at evening, when the steep 

Of Silver-how, and Grasmere's placid lake, 

And one green island, gleam between the stems 

Of the dark firs, a visionary scene ; 

And, while I gaze upon the spectacle 

Of clouded splendour, on this dreamlike sight 

Of solemn loveliness, I think on thee, 

My Brother, and on all which thou hast lost. 

Nor seldom, if I rightly guess, while thou, 

Muttering the verses which I muttered first 

Among the mountains, through the midnight watch 

Art pacing to and fro the vessel's deck 

In some far region, here, while o'er my head, 

At every impulse of the moving breeze. 

The fir-grove murmurs with a sea-like sound, 

Alone I tread this path ; — for aught I know, 

Timing my steps to thine ; and, with a store 

Of undistinguishable sympathies, 

^lingling most earnest wishes for the day 

When we, and others whom wo love, shall meet 

A second time, in Grasmere's happy Vala.^ 



IXSClilPTIONS. 



IX THE r.ROrXDS OF COLEORT.iN, THK SEAT OF Silt <:EOIU;R IJEArMnM, BAUT. 
LEKEftTERMHIRK. 



The embowering roee, the acacia, and the ynxw 

Will not unwillingly their place resign ; 

If but the cedar thrive that near them stands, 

Planted by Beaumont's and by Wordsworth's hands. 

One wooed the silent Art with studious pains, — 

These groves have heard the othei^s pensive strains ; 

Devoted thus, their spirits did unite 

By interchange of knowledge and delight 

May Nature's kindliest power sustain the tree. 

And love protect it from all injury ! 

And when its potent branches, wide out-thrown, 

Darken the brow of this memorial stone, 

Aud to a favourite resting-place invite. 

For coolness grateful and a sober light ; 

Here may some Painter sit in future days, 

Some future Poet meditate his lays ; 

Not mindless of that distant age renowned. 

When inspiration hovered o'er this ground, 

The haunt of him who sang how spear and shieltl 

In civil conflict met on Bosworth Field ; 

And of that famous youth,*' full soon removed 

From earth, perhaps by Sliakspeare's 8elf-approve«l, 

Flether's associate, Jonson's friend beloved. 
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F(»li A SEAT IN THE GROVES OF COLBORTON'. 



Beneath yon eastern ridge, tlie craggy bound, 
Kugged and high, of Chamwood's forest ground, 
Stand yet, but, stranger ! hidden from thy view, 
The ivied ruins of forlorn Grace I )ieu ; 
Erst a religious House, that day and night 
With hymns resounded, and the chanted rite : 
And when those rites had ceased, the spot gave birth 
To honourable men of various worth : 
There, on the margin of a streamlet wild, 
Did Francis Beaumont sporty an eager child ; 
There, under shadow of the neighbouring rocks. 
Sang youthful tales of shepherds and their flocks ; 
Unconscious prelude to heroic themes, 
Heart-breaking tears, and melancholy dreams 
Of slighted love, and scorn, and jealous rage, 
With which his genius shook the buskined stage. 
Communities are lost, and empires die, — 
And things of holy use unhallowed lie ; 
They perish ; — but the intellect can raise, 
From airy words alone, a pile that ne*er decays. 
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"Thbse tourists, Heaven preserve as ! nee<U must live 

A profitable life : some glance along, 

Kapid and gay, as if the earth were air, 

And they were butterflies to wheel about 

T^ng as the summer lasted : some, as wis4% 

Upon the forehead of a jutting crag 

Sit perched, with book and pencil on their knop, 

And look and scribble, scribble on and look, 

1 Tntil a man might travel twelve stout milert, 

Or reap an acre of his neighbour's corn. 

l>ut^ for that moping son of idleness — 

WTiy can he tarry yon(Ur 1 — Tn our churchyard 

Is neither epitaph nor monument, 

Tombstone nor name — only the turf we tread 

And a few natival graves.** 

To Jane, his wif(% 
Thus spake the homely Priest of Ennerdale. 
It was a July evening ; and he sate 
Upon the long stone seat beneath the eaves 
Of his old cottage, — as it chanced, that day, 
Employed in winter's work. Upon the stone 
His wife sat near him, teasing matted wool. 
While, firom the twin cards toothed with glittering wire, 
He fed the spindle of his youngest child. 
Who turned her large round wheel in th' open air 
With back and forward steps. Towards the field 
In which the Parish Chapel stood alone, 
Girt round with a bare ring of mossy wall, 
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AVliilo half an hour went hy, tho Priest hail sent 
Afany a long look of wonder ; and at last, 
Risen from his seat, beside the snow-white ridge 
Of carded wool which the old man had piled, 
He laid his implements with gentle care, 
Each in the other locked ; and, down the path 
Which from his cottage to the Church -yanl Iril, 




He took his way, impatient to accost 

Tlic Stranger, whom he saw still lingering there. 



'T was one well known to him in former days, 
A shepherd-lad ; — who ere his sixteenth year 
Had left tliat calling, tempted to entrust 
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His expectations to the fickle winds 

And perilous waters ; with the mariners 

A fellow-mariner, — and so had tared 

Through twenty seasons ; hut he had heen reared 

Among the mountains, and he in his heart 

Was half a shepherd on the stormy seas. 

Oft in the piping shrouds had Leonard heard 

The tones of waterfalls, and inland sounds 

Of caves and trees : — and when the regular wind 

Between the tropics filled the steady sail, 

And hlew with the same hreath through days and weeks, 

Lengthening invisibly its weary line 

Along the cloudless main, he, in those hours 

Of tiresome indolence, would often hang 

Over the vessel's side, and gaze, and gaze ; 

And, while the broad green wave and sparkling foam 

Flashed round him images and hues that wrought 

In union with the employment of his heart. 

He, thus by feverish passion overcome, 

Even with the organs of his bodily eye, 

Below him, in the bosom of the deep, 

Saw mountains ; saw the forms of sheep that grazed 

On verdant hills — ^with dwellings among trees. 

And shepherds clad in the same country gray 

Which he himself had wom.^ 

And now at last, 
From perils manifold, with some small wealth 
Acquired by traffic in the Indian Isles, 
To his parental home he is returned. 
With a determined purpose to resume 
The life which he lived there ; both for the sake 
Of many darling pleasures, and the love 
Which to an only Brother he has borne 
In all his hardships, since that happy time 
When, whether it blew foul or fair, they two 
Were brother-shepherds on their native hills. 
— ^They were the last of all their race : and now, 
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When Leonard had approached his home, his heart 

Failed in him ; and, not yenturing to inquire 

Tidings of one whom he so dearly loved. 

Towards the Church-yard he had turned aside, — 

That, as he knew in what particular spot 

His family were laid, he thence might learn 

If still his brother lived, or to the file 

Another grave was added. He had found 

Another grave, — ^near which a full half-hour 

He had remained ; but as he gazed there grew 

Such a confusion in his memory, 

That he began to doubt ; and he had hopes 

That he had seen this heap of turf before, — 

That it was not another grave ; but one 

He had forgotten. He had lost his path. 

As up the vale that afternoon, he walked 

Through fields which once had been well known to him : 

And oh ! what joy the recollection now 

Sent to his heart ! he lifted up his eyes, 

And, looking round, imagined that he saw 

Strange alteration wrought on every side 

Among the woods and fields, and that the rocks. 

And the eternal hills themselves were changed. 

By this the Priest, who down the field had come. 
Unseen by Leonard, at the Church-yard gate 
Stopped short, — and thence, at leisure, limb by limb. 
Perused him with a gay complacency. 
Ay, thought the Vicar, smiling to- himself 
'Tis one of those who needs must leave the path 
Of the world's business to go wild alone : 
His arms have a perpetual holiday ; 
The happy man will creep about the fields, 
Following his fancies by the hour, to bring 
Tears down his cheeks, or solitary smiles 
Into his face, until the setting sun 
Write fool upon his foi-chead. Planted thus 
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Beneath a shed that overarched the gate 
Of this rude Church-yard, till the stars appeared, 
The good man might have communed with himself, 
But that the Stranger, who had left the grave, 
Approached ; he recognised the Priest at once, 
And, after greetings interchanged, and given 




By Leonard to the Vicar as to one 
Unknown to him, this dialogue ensued. 



LEONARD. 

You live, Sir, in these dales a quiet life : 
Your years make up one peaceful family ; 
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And who would grieve and fret, if, welcome come 
And welcome gone, they are so like each other, 
They cannot be remembered ? Scarce a fnneral 
Comes to this Church-yard once in eighteen months ; 
And yet, some changes must take place among you : 
And you, who dwell here, even among these rocks 
Can trace the finger of mortality, 
And see, that with ouc threescore yeara and ten 

We are not all that perish. 1 remember, 

For many years ago I passed this road. 

There was a footway all along the fields 

By the brook-side — *tis gone — ^and that dark cleft ! 

To me it does not seem to wear the face 

Which then it had. 

PRIEST. 

Nay, Sir, for aught I know, 
That chasm is much the same — 

LEONAKD. 

But, surely, yonder — 

PRIEST. 

Ay, there, indeed, your memory is a friend 
That does not play you false. — On that tall pike 
(It is the loneliest place of all these hills) 
There were two springs which bubbled side by side, 
As if they had been made that they might be 
Companions for each other : ten years back, 
Close to those brother fountains, the huge crag 
Was rent with lightning — one is dead and gone, 

The other, left behind, is flowing still.^^ 

For accidents and changes such as these, 
We want not store of them ! — a waterspout 
Will bring down half a mountain ; what a feast 
For folks that wander up and down like you, 
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The thought of death sits easy on the man 

Who has been bom and dies among the mountains. 

LEONARD. 

Your dalesmen, then, do in each other's thoughts 
Possess a kind of second life : no doubt 
You, Sir, could help me to the history 
Of half these graves. 

PRIEST. 

For eight-score winters past. 
With what IVe witnessed, and with what IVe heard, 
Perhaps I might ; and, on a winter's evening, 
If you were seated at my chimney's nook, 
By turning o'er these hillocks one by one, 
We two could travel, Sir, through a strange round ; 
Yet all in the broad highway of the world. 
Now there's a grave — ^your foot is half upon it, — 
It looks just like the rest ; and yet that man 
Died broken-hearted. 

LEONARD. 

'Tis a common case. 
We'U take another : who is he that lies 
Beneath yon ridge, the last of those throe graves ? 
It touches on that piece of native rock 
Left in the Church-yard wall. 

PRIEST. 

That's Walter Ewbank. 
He had as wliite a head and fresh a cheek 
As ever were produced by youth and age 
Engendering in the blood of hale fourscore. 
Through five long generations had the heart 
Of Walter's forefathers o'erflowed the bounds 
Of their inheritance, that single cottage — 
You see it yonder ! — ^and those few green fields. 
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They toiled and wrought, and still, from sire to son, 

Each struggled, and each yielded as l)efore 

A little — ^yet a little — ^and old Walter, 

They left to him the famUy heart, and land 

With other burthens than the crop it bore. 

Year after year the old man still kept up 

A cheerful mind, — and buifeted with bond, 

Interest^ and mortgages ; at last he sank, 

And went into his grave before his time. 

Poor Walter ! whether it was care that spunvd him, 

God only knows, but to the very last 

He had the lightest foot in Ennerdale : 

His pace was never that of an old man : 

I almost see him tripping down the path 

With his two grandsons after him : — but you, 

Unless our lAndlord be your host to-night, 

Have far to travel, — and on tliese rough paths, 

Even in the longest day of midsummer — 

LKOXAHl). 

But those two orphans ! 

PIUEHT. 

Orphans ! — Such they were — 
Yet not while Walter lived : — for, though their parents 
Lay buried side by side as now they lie, 
The old man was a father to the boys, 
Two fathers in one father ; and if tears, 
Shed when he talked of them where they were not, 
And hauntings from the infirmity of love. 
Are aught of what makes up a mother's heart. 
This old man, in the day of his old age. 
Was half a mother to them. — If you weep. Sir, 
To hear a stranger talking about strangers, 
Heaven bless you when you are among your kimlieil ! — 
Ay — you may turn that way — it is a grave 
Wliith will bear looking at. 
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LKONAKD. 



These boys — I hope 
Tliey loved this good old raan 1 

PRIEST. 

They did — ^aiid truly : 
But that was what we almost overlooked, 
They were such darlings of each other. For, 
Though from their cradles they had lived with Walter, 
The only kinsman near them, and though he 
Inclined to them by reason of his age, 
With a more fond, familiar tenderness, 
They, notwithstanding had much love to sjmre, 
And it all went into each other's hearts. 
Leonard, the elder by just eighteen months, 
Was two years taller : *twas a joy to see, 
To hear, to meet them ! — ^From their house the school 
Was distant three short miles — and in the time 
Of storm and thaw, when every water-course 
And unbridged stream, such as you may have noticed 
Crossing our roads at every hundred stejw. 
Was swoln into a noisy rivulet, 
Would Leonard then, when elder boys perhaps 
Kemained at home, go staggering through the fords, 
Bearing his Brother on his back. IVe seen him, 
On windy days, in one of those stray brooks. 
Ay, more than once I've seen him, mid-leg deep, 
Their two books lying both on a dry stone 
Upon the hither side : and once I said, 
As I remember, looking round these rocks 
And hills upon which all of us were bom. 
That God who made the great book of the world 
Would bless such piety — 



LKONART). 

It may be thcn- 
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PRIEST. 

Never did woi-thier lads bi*eak English bread ; 
The finest Sunday that the Autumn saw, 
With all its mealy clusters of ripe nuts, 
Could never keep these boys away from church, 
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Or tempt them to an hour of Sabbath breach. 
Leonard and James ! I warrant, every comer 
Among these rocks, and every hollow place 
Wliere foot could come, to one or both of them 
Was known as well as to the flowers that grow there. 
Like roe-bucks they went bounding o'er the hills : 
They played like two young ravens on the crags : 
Then they could write, ay and speak too, as well 
As many of their betters — and for Leonard ! ' 
The very night before he went away, 
In my own house I put into his hand 
A Bible, and I'd wager twenty pounds. 
That, if he is alive, he has it yet. 

LEONARD. 

It seems, these Brothers have not lived to Iw 
A comfort to each other. — 

PRIEST. 

That they might 
Live to such end, is what both old and young 
In this our valley, all of us have wished. 
And what, for my part, I have often prayed : 
But Leonard — 

LEONARD. 

Then James still is left among you ? 

PRIEST. 

'T is of the elder Brother I am speaking : 
They had an uncle ; — he was at that time 
A thriving man, and trafficked on the seas ; 
And, but for that same uncle, to this hour 
Leonard had never handled rope or shrowd : 
For the boy loved the life which we lead here ; 
And, though of unripe years, a stripling only. 
His soul was knit to this his native soil. 
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But, as I said, old Walter was too weak 

To strive with such a torrent ; when he died, 

The estate and house were sold ; and all their sheep, 

A pretty flock, and which, for aught I know, 

Had clothed the Ewbanks for a thousand years : — 

Well — all was gone, and they were destitute ; 

And Leonard, chiefly for his Brother's sake, 

Eesolved to try his fortune on the seas. 

T is now twelve years since we had tidings from him. 

If there was one among us who had heard 

That Leonard Ewbank was come home again. 

From the Great Gavel,*-^ down by Leeza's banks. 

And down the Enna, far as Egremont, 

The day would be a very festival ; 

And those two bells of ours, which there you see — 

Hanging in the open air — but, good Sir ! 

This is sad talk — they'll never sound for him — 

Living or dead. — When last we heard of him, 

He was in slavery among the Moors 

Upon the Barbary coast. — *T was not a little 

That would bring down his spirit ; and no doubt, 

Before it ended in his death, the youth 

Was sadly crossed — Poor Leonard ! when we parted. 

He took me by the hand and said to me, 

If ever the day came when he was rich, 

He would return, and on his father's laud 

He would grow old among us. 

LEONARD. 

If that day 
Should come, 't would needs be a glad day for him ; 
He would himself, no doubt, be happy then 
As any that should meet him — 

PRIEST. 

Happy ! Sir — 
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LEOXAUD. 



You said his kindred all were in their graves, 
And that he had one Brother — 



PRIEST. I 



That is but 
A feUow-tale of sorrow. From his youth 
James, though not sickly, yet was delicate ; 
And Leonard being always by his side 
Had done so many offices about him, 
That, though he was not of a timid nature, 
Yet still the spirit of a mountain boy 
In him was somewhat checked ; and, when liis Brotliiiv 
Was gone to sea, and he was left alone, 
The little colour that he had was soon 
Sti^len from his cheek; he drooped, and pined, and pined - 

LEONARD. 

lUit these are all the graves of full-grown men ! 

PRIEST. 

Ay, Sir, that passed away : we took him to us ; 

He waa the child of all the dale — he lived 

Three months with one, and six months with another ; 

And wanted neither food, nor clothes, nor love : 

And many, many happy days were his. 

But, whether blithe or sad, 't is my belief 

His absent Brother still was at his heart. 

And, when he lived beneath our roof, we found 

(A practice till this time unknown to him) 

That often, rising from his bed at night, 

He in his sleep would walk about, and sleei)ing 

He sought his brother Leonard. — You are moved ! 

Forgive me. Sir : before I spoke to you, 

7 judged you most unkindly. 
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LEONARD. 

But this youth, 



How did he die at last ? 



PRIEST. 



One sweet May morning, 
(It will be twelve years since when Spring returns) 




He had gone forth among the new-dropped lambs. 
With two or three companions, whom it chanced 
Some further business summoned to a house 
Which stands at the dale head. James, tired perhaps, 
Or from some other cause, remained behind. 
You see yon precipice ; — it almost looks 
Like some vast building made of many crags ; 
And in the midst is one particular rock 
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All that tlie Priest had said : his early years 
Were with him in his heart : his cherished hopes, 
And thoughts which had been his an hour before, 
All pressed on him with such a weight, that now, 
This vale, where he had been so happy, seemed 
A place in which he could not bear to live : 
So he relinquished all his purposes. 
He travelled on to Egremont : and thence. 
That night, he wrote a letter to the Priest, 
Keminding him of what had passed between them ; 
And adding, with a hope to be forgiven. 
That it was from the weakness of his heart 
He had not dared to tell him who he was. 

This done, he went on shipboard, and is now 
A seaman, a gray-headed Mariner. 



STA2JZAS 

WRITTEN IN MY POCKET COl-Y OF THOMSON'S " CASTLE OF INDOLKNCK.*' 

Within our happy Castle there dwelt one 
Whom without blame I may not overlook ; 
For never sun on living creature shone 
Who more devout enjoyment with us took : t 

Here on his hours ho hung as on a book ; 

On his own time here would he float away, I 

As doth a fly upon a summer brook ; 

But go to-morrow — or belike to-day — '; 

Seek for him, — he is fled ; and whither none can say. \ 
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Thus often would he leave our peaceful home, 

And find elsewhere his business or delight ; 

Out of our Valley's limits did he roam : 

Full many a time, upon a stormy night, 

His voice came to us firom the neighbouring height : 

Oft did we see him driving full in view, 

At mid-day, when the sun was shining bright ; 

What ill was on him, what he had to do, 

A mighty wonder bred among our quiet crew. 

Ah ! piteous sight it was to see this man 

When he came back to us, a withered flower, 

Or like a sinful creature, pale and wan. 

Down would he sit ; and without strength or power 

Look at the common glass from hour to hour : 

And oftentimes, how long I fear to say, 

Where apple-trees in blossom made a bower, 

Retired in that sunshiny shade he lay ; 

And, like a naked Indian, slept himself away. 

Great wonder to our gentle tribe it was 

Whenever from our Valley he withdrew ; 

For happier soul no living creature has 

Than he had, being here the long day thro'. 

Some thought he was a lover, and did woo : 

Some thought far worse of him, and judged him wrong : 

But verse was what he had been wedded to ; 

And his own mind did like a tempest strong 

Come to him thus, and drove the weary wight along . 

With him there often walked in friendly guise, 
Or lay upon the moss by brook or tree, 
A noticeable man with large grey eyes. 
And a pale face that seemed undoubtedly 
As if a blooming face it ought to be : 
Heavy his low-hung lip did oft appear, 
Deprest by weight of musing Phantasy ; 
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Profound his forehead was, though not severe ; 
Yet some did think that he had little business here : 

Sweet heaven forefend ! his way a lawful right ; 

Noisy he was, and gamesome as a boy ; 

His limbs would toss about him with delight, 

Like branches when strong winds the trees annoy. 

Nor lacked his calmer hours device or toy 

To banish listlessness and irksome care ; 

He would have taught you how you might employ 

Yourself; and many did to him repair, — 

And, certes, not in vain ; he had inventions rare. 

Expedients, too, of simplest sort he tried : 

Long blades of grass, plucked round him as he lay. 

Made — ^to his ear attentively applied — 

A pipe on which the wind would deftly play ; 

Glasses he had, that little things display, — 

The beetle with his radiance manifold, 

A mailM angel on a battle-day ; 

And cups of flowers, and herbage green and gold ; 

And all the gorgeous sights which Fairies do behold. 

He would entice that other man to hear 
His music, and to view his imagery : 
And, sooth, these two did love each other dear, 
As fjEff as love in such a place could be ; 
There did they dwell — from earthly labour free, 
As happy spirits as were ever seen : 
*K but a bird, to keep them company. 
Or butterfly sat down, they were, I ween. 
As pleased as if the same had been a Maiden-queen. 
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She dwelt among the untrodden ways 

Beside the springs of Dove, 
A Maid whom there were none to praise, 

And very few to love. 

A violet by a mossy stone 

Half-hidden from the eye ! 
— Fair as a star, when only one 

Is shining in the sky. 

She lived unknown, and few could know 

When Lucy ceased to be ; 
But she is in her grave, and, oh 

The difference to me ! 



MICHAEL. 



PASTORAL POEM. 



If from the public way you turn your steps 
Up the tumultuous brook of Green-head Ghyll, 
You will suppose that with an upright path 
Your feet must struggle ; in such bold ascent 
The pastoral mountains front you, face to face. 
But, courage ! for beside that boisterous brook 
The mountains have all opened out themselves, 
And made a hidden yaUey of their own. 
^o habitation there is seen ; but such 
As journey thither find themselves alone 
With a few sheep, with rocks and stones, and kites 
That overhead are sailing in the sky. 
It is in truth an utter solitude ; 
Nor should I have made mention of this Dell 
But for one object which you might pass by, 
Might see and notice not. Beside the brook 
There is a straggling heap of unhewn stones ! 
And to that place a story appertains. 
Which, though it be ungamishcd mth events, 
Is not unfit, I deem, for the fire-side. 
Or for the summer shade. It was the first, 
The earliest of those tales that spake to me 
Of Shepherds, dwellers in the valleys, men 
Whom I already loved ; — ^not verily 
For their own sakes, but for the fields and hills 
Where were their occupation and abode. 
And hence this Tale, while I was yet a boy, 
Careless of books, yet having felt the power 
Of Nature, by the gontle agency 
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Of natural objects, led me on to feel 

For passions that were not my own, and think 

(At random and imperfectly indeed) 

On man, the heart of man, and human life. 



__ .-^iirj.^ 







Therefore, although it be a history 
Homely and rude, I will relate thd same 
For the delight of a few natural hearts ; 
And, with yet fonder feeling for the sake 
Of youthful Poets, who among tlio.sc hills 
Will be my second self when I am gone. 
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Upon the forest-side in Grasmere Vale 
There dwelt a Shepherd, Michael was his name ; 
An old man, stout of heart, and strong of liinb. 
His bodily frame had been, from youth to age, 
Of an unusual strength ; his mind was keen. 
Intense, and frugal, apt for all affairs, 
And in his shepherd's calling he was prompt 
And watchful more than ordinary men. 
Hence he had learned the meaning of all winds, 
Of blasts of every tone ; and, oftentimes, 
When others heeded not, he heard the South 
Make subterraneous music, like the noise 
Of bagpipers on distant Highland hills. 
The Shepherd, at such warning, of his flock 
Bethought him, and he to himself would say : 
" The winds are now devising work for me ! " 
And, truly, at all times, the storm — that drive« 
The traveller to a shelter — summoned him 
Up to the mountains : he had been alone 
Amid the heart of many thousand mists. 
That came to him, and left him, on the heights. 
So lived he till his eightieth year was past ; 
And grossly that man errs, who should suppose 
That the green valleys, and the streams and rocks, 
Were things indififerent to the Shepherd's thoughts. 
Fields, where with cheerful spirits he had breathed 
The common air ; the hills, which he so oft 
Had climbed with vigorous steps ; which had impressed 
So many incidents upon his mind 
Of hardship, skill or courage, joy or fear ; 
Which, like a book, preserved the memory 
Of the dumb animals, whom he had saved, 
Had fed or sheltered, linking to such acts. 
So grateful in themselves, the certainty 
Of honourable gain ; these fields, these hills, 
Wliich were his living being, even more 
Than his own blood — what could tliey less ? — ^had laid 
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Strong hold on his affections, were to him 
A pleasurable feeling of blind love, 
The pleasure which there is in life itself. 




His days had not been passed in singleness : 
His Helpmate was a comely matron, old — 
Though younger than himself full twenty years. 
She was a woman of a stirring life, 
Whose heart was dn her house : two wheels she had 
Of antique form, this large, for spinning wool, 
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\r.f HAJX. 

"I ti!it ^m^II, tot Aax ; Aftfi if one wh^;! liarl r^t, 

n, ^WK )^'f^}^; th*5 olfi^rf waA at work. 

7 h« I'Aif h/vJ 1/rit /m^j iuumUi in thf ir hoav;, 

An ^/rily /Jnl/I, who Wl ^I'/m V/m U/ thr^m 

U'h^ti Mi/ h^i^rl, 1>:lli;i;< oVr hw y^^an*, l^^.-gan 

To /^;*'rri ihfii hf^ ¥fsin old,— 'in Jtli^jpherrri* phra^, 

With /»ii*^ foot in Ui/! j^ravft. TIiim only w^^n, 

With iw// frmv#r «Ii#5/jm1o^h tri»j<l in many a Btorm, 

'I'll'? on*' of Ml Uitmi'uim)Afi M'ortli, 

%hvU^ all iht'tr Iiomm^'IioM I may truly »ay, 

riiaf, tli^y wiT« w* a jirovj^rb in tho Valo 

Var ♦•n<lh'»H industry, Wluai day wa« gone, 

An<l from tlir-ir oc<;iqmtion« out of door^ 

Till' won an<l fatlmr woro (iomo liome, even then 

TlK^ir lahoiir did not ceaHo; unlenH when all 

TnriKMl Ut tholr r.loanly Mupper-lward, and there 

ICm'h with a m(*M of pottage and Hkimmod milk, 

Hat rotUMl thnir basket pilcwl with oatim cakes, 

And thi'lr plain homo mivde choeHo. Yet when their meal 

\Va»« iMuh'd, Luko (for ho tho non waa named) 

Atid hU old father both botook themselves 

To pi\irh iM»nvoniont work as might employ 

Thoir IuuhU by tho flivsivle ; perhaps to card 

Wo«»l for the houwewifo's spindle, or repair 

Some iivi^iry done to siokle, flail, or scythe, 

Or other inipleu\ent td' house or field. 

Mown lVt>m the eeiling, by the chimney's edge, 
Whieh in \n\v ancient uncouth country stylo 
\y\\\ with a huge pn>jivtion on^rbrow 
I <rtrgt» H\M\<^ benciith, as duly a.s the light 
tKd«^.y griAV dim, the Housewife hung a lamp j 
An ag^nl utonsiU which had ivorfornunl 
St^rxi^v K\vond all others of it^^ kind, 
Kirtrly at ex^uii^i; did it burn— and lai<\ 
Surviviivg iviuwde <\t unotnmt<Hl hours* 
Whvh g^^ing by ftvMu xvat tx^ year, had fouutl 
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And left the couple neither gay perhaps 

Nor cheerful, yet with objects and with hopes, 

Living a life of eager industry. 

And now, when Luke was in his eighteenth year, 

There by the light of this old lamp they sat. 

Father and son, while late into the night 

The Housewife plied her own peculiar work, 

Making the cottage through the silent hours 

Murmur as with the sound of summer flies. 

This light was famous in its neighbourhood. 

And was a public symbol of the life 

The thrifty Pair had lived. For, as it chanced. 

Their cottage on a plot of rising ground 

Stood single, with large prospect, north and south, 

High into Easedale, up to Dunmail-Eaise, 

And westward to the village near the lake ; 

And from this constant light, so regular 

And so far seen, the house itself, by all 

Who dwelt within the limits of the Vale, 

Both old and young, was named the Evening Star. 

Thus living on through such a length of years. 
The Shepherd, if he loved himself, must needs 
Have loved his Helpmate ; but to Michael's heart 
This son of his old age was yet more dear — 
Effect which might perhaps have been produced 
By that instinctive tenderness, the same 
Blind spirit which is in the blood of all — 
Or that a child, more than all other gifts, 
Brings hope with it, and forward-looking thoughts. 
And stirrings of inquietude, when they 
By tendency of nature needs must fail. 

From such, and other causes, to the thoughts 
Of the old man his only son was now 
The dearest object that he knew on earth. 
Exceeding was the love he bare to him. 
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His heart and his heart*s joy I For oftentimes 
r^ld Michael, while he was a babe in anna, 
Had done him female service, not alone 
For dalliance and delight, as is the use 
Of fathers, but with patient mind enforce* 1 
To acts of tenderness ; and he had rocked 
His cradle with a woman s gentle hand. 

And, in a later time, ere yet the boy 
Had put on boy's attire, did Michael love. 
Albeit of a stem unbending mind, 
To have the young one in his sight, when he 
Had work by lus own door, or when he sat 
With sheep before him on his shepherd's stool. 
Beneath that large old oak, which near their door 
Stood, — and fix>m its enormous breadth of shade. 
Chosen for the Shearer's covert from the sun, 
Thence in our rustic dialect was called 
The Clipping Tree,-^ a name wluch yet it bears. 

There, while they two were sitting in the shade. 
With others round them, earnest all and blithe. 
Would Michael exercise his heart with looks 
Of fond correction and reproof bestowed 
Upon the child, if he disturbed the sheep 
By catching at their legs, or with his shouts 
Scared them, while they lay still beneath the sheais. 

And when by Heaven's good grace the boy grew u]> 
A healthy lad, and carried in his cheek 
Two steady roses that were five years old : 
Then Michael from a winter coppice cut 
With his own hand a sapling, which he hoojxjd 
With iron, making it throughout in all 
l>ue requisites a perfect shepherd's stafl^ 
And gave it to the boy ; wherewith equipped 
He as a watchman oftentimes was placed 
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At gate or gap, to stem or turn the flock ; 
And, to Ms office prematurely called. 
There stood the urchin, as you will divine. 
Something between a hindrance and a help ; 




And for this cause not always, I believe. 
Receiving from his father hire of praise ; 
Though nought was left undone which staff, or voice, 
Or looks, or threatening gesture?, could perform. 
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But soon as Luke, full ten years old, could stand 
Against the mountain blasts, and to tlie heights, 
^ot fearing toil, nor length of weary ways, 
He with his father daily went, and they 
Were as companions, why should I relate 
That objects which the shepherd loved before 
Were dearer now 1 that from the boy there came 
Feelings and emanations — ^things which were 
light to the sun and music to the wind ; 
And that the old man's heart seemed bom again ? 
Thus in his father's sight the boy grew up : 
And now, when he had reached his eighteenth year, 
He was his comfort and his daily hope. 

While in this sort the simple household lived 
From day to day, to Michael's ear there came 
Distressful tidings. Long before the time 
Of which I speak, the Shepherd had been bound 
In surety for his brother's son, a man 
Of an industrious life, and ample means, — 
But unforeseen misfortunes suddenly 
Had pressed upon him, — ^and old Michael now 
Was summoned to discharge the forfeiture, 
A grievous penalty, but little less 
Than half his substance. This unlooked-for claim, 
At the first hearing, for a moment took 
More hope out of his life than he supposed 
That any old man ever coidd have lost. 
As soon as he had gathered so much strength 
That he could look his trouble in the face. 
It seemed that his sole refuge was to sell 
A portion of his patrimonial fields. 
Such was his first resolve ; he thought again, 
And his heart failed him. " Isabel," said he, 
Two evenings after he had heard the news, 
" I have been toiling more than seventy years. 
And in the open sunshine of God's love 
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Have we all lived ; yet if these fields of ours 
Should pass into a stranger^s hand, I think 
That I could not lie quiet in my grave. 
Our lot is a hard lot : the sun itself 
Has scarcely been more diligent than I ; 
And I have lived to be a fool at last 
To my own family. An evil man 
That was, and made an evil choice, if he 
Were fiftlse to us ; and if he were not Mse, 
There are ten thousand to whom loss like this 
Had been no sorrow. I forgive liim ; — ^but 
'Twere better to be dumb than to talk thus. 
When I began, my purpose was to speak 
Of remedies and of a cheerful hope. 
Our Luke shall leave us, Isabel : the land 
Shall not go from us, and it shall be free ; 
He shall possess it, free as is the wind 
That passes over it. We have, thou know'st, 
Another kinsman — he will be our friend 
In this distress. Ho is a prosperous man. 
Thriving in trade — and Luke to him shall go. 
And with his kinsman's help and his own thrift 
He quickly will repair this loss, and then 
May come again to us. If here he stay, 
What can be done ] Where every one is poor, 
What can be gained ]" At this the old man paused. 
And Isabel sat silent, for her mind 
Was busy, looking back into past times. 
" There's Eichard Bateman," thought she to herself, 
" He was a parish-boy — at the Church-door 
They made a gathering for him, shillings, pence, 
And half-pennies, wherewith the neighbours bought 
A basket, which they filled with pedlar's wares ; 
And, with his basket on his arm, the lad 
Went up to London, found a master there, 
Who, out of many, chose the trusty boy 
To go and overlook his merchandise 
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Beyond the seas ; where he grew AVuudi*ous rich, 
And left estates and monies to the poor, 
And at his birthplace, built a Chapel floored 
With marble, which he sent from foreign lands." 
These thoughts, and many others of like sort, 
Passed quickly through the mind of Isabel, 
And her face brightened. The old man was glad, 
And thus resumed : — " Well, Isabel ! this scheme 
These two days has been meat and drink to me. 
Far more than we have lost is left us yet. 
We have enough — I wish indeed that I 
Were younger ; — but this hope is a good hope. 
Make ready Luke's best garments, of the best 
Buy for him more, and let us send him forth 
To-morrow, or the next day, or to-night : 
If he could go, the boy should go to-night." 
Here Michael ceased, and to the fields went forth 
With a light heart. The Housewife for five days 
Was restless morn and night, and all day long 
Wrought on with her best lingers to prepare 
Things needful for the journey of her son. 
But Isabel was glad when Sunday came 
To stop her in her work ; for when she lay 
By Michael's side, she through the two last nights 
Heard him, how he was troubled in his sleep : 
And when they rose at morning she could see 
That all his hopes were gone, lliat day at noon 
She said to Luke, while they two by themselves 
Were sitting at the door, ** Thou must not go ; 
We have no otlier chiM but thoe to lose, 
None to remember — do not j^'o away ; 
For if thou leave thy father, he will die." 
The youth made answer with a jocund voice ; 
And Isabel, when she had told her fears, 
Recovered heart. Tliat evening her best fare 
Did she bring forth, and all together sat 
Like happy jicople round a Christnuis lire. 
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Xext morning Isabel resumed her work ; 
And all the ensuing week the house appeared 
As cheerful as a grove in Spring ; at length 
The expected letter from their kinsman came, 
With kind assurances that he would do 
His utmost for the welfare of the boy ; 
To which requests were added that forthwith 
He might be sent to him. Ten times or moi'e 
The letter was read over ; Isabel 
Went forth to show it to the neighbours round ; 
Nor was there at that time on English land 
A prouder heart than Luke's. When Isabel 
Had to her house returned, the old man said, 
** He shall depart to-morrow." To this word 
The Housewife answered, talking much of things 
Which, if at such short notice he should go. 
Would surely be forgotten. But at length 
She gave consent, and Michael was at ease. 

Near the tumultuous brook of Green-head Ghyll, 
In that deep valley, Michael had designed 
To build a Sheepfold ; and, before he heard 
The tidings of his melancholy loss, 
For this same purpose he had gathered up 
A heap of stones, which by the streamlet's edge 
Lay thrown together, ready for the work. 
With Luke that evening thitherward he walked ; 
And soon as he had reached the place he stopped, 
And thus the old man spake to him : — " My son. 
To-morrow thou wilt leave me : with full heart 
I look upon thee, for thou art the same 
Thou wert a promise to me ere thy birth, 
And all thy life has been my daily joy. 
I will relate to thee some little part 
Of our two histories ; 'twill do the good 
Whem thou art from mo, even if I should spetik 
Of things thou ranst not know of. After thou 
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MICHAEL. 

I toiled and toiled ; God blessed me in mj work, 
And till these three weeks past the land was free. 
— It looks as if it never could endure 
Another master. Heaven forgive me, Luke, 
If I judge ill for thee, but it seems good 
That thou shouldst go." 

At this the old man paused ; 
Then, pointing to the stones near which they stood, 
Thus, after a short silence, he resumed : 
" This was a work for us ; and now, my son, 
It is a work for me. But> lay one stone — 
Here, lay it for me, Luke, with thine own hands. 
Nay, boy, be of good hope ! — ^we both may live 
To see a better day. At eighty-four 
T still am strong and stout ; — do thou thy part^ 
I will do mine — I will begin again 
With many tasks that were resigned to thee ; 
Up to the heights, and in among the storms, 
Will I without thee go again, and do 
All works which I was wont to do alone, 
Before I knew thy face. Heaven bless thee, boy ! 
Thy heart these two weeks has been beating fast 
With many hopes — It should be so — ^yes — ^yes — 
I knew that thou couldst never have a wish 
To leave me, Luke : thou hast been bound to me 
Only by links of love : when thou art gone. 
What will be left to us ! But I forget 
My purposes. Lay now the corner-stone, 
As I requested ; and hereafter, Luke, 
When thou art gone away, should evil men 
Be thy companions, think of me, my son. 
And of this moment ; hither turn thy thoughts. 
And God will strengthen thee : amid all fear 
And all temptation, Luke, I pray that thou 
Mayst bear in mind the life thy fathers lived. 
Who, being innocent, did for that cause 
Bestir them in good deeds. Now, fare thee well — 
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MICHAEL. 

WHien thou retum'st, thou in this place wilt sec 
A work which is not here : a covenant 
T will be between us ; but, whatever fate 
Befall thee, I shall love thee to the last, 
And bear thy memory with me to the grave." 

The Shepherd ended here ; and Luke stooped down. 
And, as his father had requested, laid 
The first stone of the Sbeepfold, At the sight 




The old man's grief broke from him ; to his heart 
He pressed his son, he kissM him and wept ; 
And to the house together they returned. 
— Hushed was that house in peace, or seeming peace, 
Ere the night fell : with morrow's dawn the boy 
Began his journey, and when he had reached 
The public way, he put on a bold face ; 
And all the neighbours, as he passed their doors. 
Came forth with wishes and with farewell prayers. 
That followed him till ho wiis out of sight. 
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A good report did from their kinsman come, 
Of Luke and his well-doing : and the boy 
Wrote loving letters, full of wondrous news, 
Which as the Housewife phrased it, were throughout 
" The prettiest letters that were ever seen." 
Both parents read them with rejoicing hearts. 
So many months passed on : and once again 
The Shepherd went about his daily work 
With confident and cheerful thoughts ; and now 
Sometimes when he could find a leisure hour 
He to that valley took his way, and there 
Wrought at the Sheepfold. Meantime Luke began 
To slacken in his duty ; and at length 
He in his dissolute city gave himself 
To evil courses : ignominy and shame 
Fell on him, so that he was driven at last 
To seek a hiding-place beyond the seas. 

There is a comfort in the strength of love ; 
Twill make a thing endurable, which else 
Would break the heart : old Michael found it so. 
I have conversed with more than one who well 
Eemembered the old man, and what he was 
Years after he had heard this heavy news. 
His bodily frame had been from youth to age 
Of an unusual strength. Among the rocks 
He went, and still looked up upon the sun, 
And listened to the wind ; and, as befoBe, 
Performed all kinds of labour for his sheep, 
And for the land, his small inheritance. 
And to that hollow dell from time to time 
Did he repair, to build the Fold of which 
His flock had need. *T is not forgotten yet 
The pity which was then in every heart 
For the old man — ^and *t is believed by all 
That many and many a day he thither went, 
And never lifted up a single stone. 
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THE WHITE DOE OF EYLSTONK 



From Bolton's old monastic tower 
The bella ring loud with gladsome power ; 
The sun is bright ; the fields are gay 
With people in their best array 
Of stole and doublet, hood and scarf, 
Along the banks of crystal Wharf, 
Through the Vale retired and lowly, 
Trooping to that summons holy. 
And, up among the moorlands, see 
What sprinklings of blithe company, 
Of lasses and of shepherd grooms, 
That down the steep hiUs force their way. 
Like cattle through the budded brooms ; 
Path or no path, what care they ! 
And thus in joyous mood they hie 
To Bolton's mouldering Priory. 

What would they there 1 full fifty years 
That sumptuous Pile, with all its peers, 
Too harshly hath been doomed to taste 
The bitterness of wrong and waste : 
Its courts are ravaged ; but the tower 
Is standing with a voice of power, 
That ancient voice which wont to call 
To mass, or some high festival ; 
And in the shattered fiibric's heart 
Remaineth one protected part ; 
A rural Chapel, neatly dressed. 
In covert like a little nest ; 
And thither young and old repair. 
This Sabbath-day, for praise and prayer. 



THE WHITE DOE OF RYI^TONE. 

Fast the Churchyard fills j anon 
Look again, and they all are gone : 
The cluster round the porch, and the folk 
Who sat in the shade of the Prior's Oak ! 
And scarcely have they disappeared 
Ere the prelusive hymn is heard : 
With one consent the people rejoice, 
Filling the Church with a lofty voice ! 
They sing a service which they feel : 
For 't is the sunrise now of zeal, 
And &ith and hope are in their prime. 
In great Eliza's golden time. 

A moment ends the fervent din, 
And all is hushed, without and within ; 
For though the Priest more tranquilly 
Kecites the holy liturgy, 
The only voice which you can hear 
Is the river murmuring near. 
When soft I the dusky trees hetween, 
And down the path through the open green, 
Where is no living thing to be seen ; 
And through yon gateway, where is found, 
Beneath the arch with ivy bound, 
Fi-ee entrance to the Churchyard ground, 
And right across the verdant sod 
Towards the very House of God, 
Comes gliding in with lovely gleam. 
Comes gliding in serene and slow, 
Soft and silent as a dream, 
A solitary Doe ! 
White she is as lily of June, 
And beauteous as the silver moon 
When out of sight the clouds are driven, 
And she is left alone in heaven ; 
Or like a ship some gentle day 
In simshine sailing far away, 
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THE WHITE DOE OF KYLSTONE. 

A glittering ship, that hath the plain 
Of ocean for her own domain. 

Lie silent in your graves, je dead ! 
Lie quiet in your Churchyard bed ! 
Ye living, tend your holy cares, 
Ye multitude, pursue your prayers ; 
And blame not me if my heart and sight 
Are occupied with one delight ! 
T is a work for Sabbath hours 
If I with this bright Creature go : 
Whether she be of forest bowers, 
From the bowers of earth below ; 
Or a Spirit, for one day given, 
A gift of grace from purest Heaven. 

What harmonious pensive changes 
Wait upon her as she ranges 
Eound and through this Pile of state 
Overthrown and desolate ! 
Now a step or two her way 
Is through space of open day. 
Where the enamoured sunny light 
Brightens her that was so bright ; 
Now doth a delicate shadow fall, 
Falls upon her like a breath, 
From some lofty arch or wall. 
As she passes underneath ; 
Now some gloomy nook partakes 
Of the glory that she makes, — 
High-ribbed vault of stone, or cell, 
With perfect cunning framed as well 
Of stone, and ivy, and the spread 
Of the elder's bushy head ; 
Some jealous and forbidding cell, 
That doth the living stars repel. 
And where no flower liath leave to dwell. 
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THE WHITE DOE OF RYLSTONE. 

The presence of this wandering Doe 
Fills many a damp obscure recess 
With lustre of a saintly show ; 
And, reappearing, she no less 
To the open day gives blessedness. 
But say, among these holy places, 
Which thus assiduously she paces, 
Comes she with a votary's task. 
Kite to perform, or boon to ask ? 
Fair Pilgrim ! harbours she a sense 
Of sorrow, or of reverence 1 
Can she be grieved for quire or shrine. 
Crushed as if by wrath divine — 
For what survives of House where God 
Was worshipped, or where man abode ; 
For old magnificence undone ; 
Or for the gentler work begun 
By Nature, softening and concealing, 
And busy with a hand of healing ? 
The altar, whence the cross was rent, 
Now rich with mossy ornament, — 
The dormitory's length laid bare. 
Where the wild-rose blossoms fair ; 
And sapling ash, whose place of birth 
Is that lordly chamber's hearth ? 
She sees a warrior carved in stone. 
Among the thick weeds, stretched alone ; 
A warrior, with his shield of pride 
Cleaving humbly to his side, 
And hands in resignation prest. 
Palm to palm, on his tranquil breast : 
Methinks she passeth by the sight, 
As a common creature might ; 
If she be doomed to inward care. 
Or service, it must lie elsewhere. 
But hers are eyes serenely bright, 
And on she moves, — ^with pace how light ! 
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Nor spares to stoop her head, and tasto 
The de^vy turf with flowers be^trown 
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THE WHITE DOE OF RYLSTONE. 

And in this way she fares, till at last 
Beside the ridge of a grassy grave 
In quietness she lays her down ; 
Gently as a weary wave 
Sinks, when the summer breeze hath died, 
Against an anchored vessel's side I 
Even so, without distress, doth she 
Lie down in peace, and lovingly. 

The day is placid in it« going, 
To a lingering motion bound. 
Like the river in its flowing : 
(.'an there be a softer sound ? 
80 the balmy minutes pass, 
While this radiant Creature lies 
Couched upon the dewy grass, 
Pensively with downcast eyes. 
When now again the people rear 
A voice of praise with awful cheer I 
It is the last, the parting song ; 
And from the temple forth they throng — 
And quickly spread themselves abroad — 
While each pursues his several road. 
But some — a variegated band 
Of middle-aoed, and old, and young, 
And little children by the hand 
Upon their leading mothers hung, — 
Turn, with obeisance gladly paid, 
Towards the spot, where full in view 
The lovely Doe of whitest hue 
Her Sabbath couch has made. 

It was a solitju-y mound. 
Which two spears' length of level ground 
Did from all other graves divido ; 
As if in some respect of pride 



THE OLD HALL. 

Or melancholy's sickly mood, 
Still shy of human neighbourhood ; 
Or guilt, that humbly would express 
A penitential loneliness. 

** Look, there she is, my cliild ! draw near ; 
She fears not — wherefore should we fear ? 
She means no harm ;" — but still the boy, 
To whom the words were softly said. 
Hung back, and smiled, and blushed for joy, 
A shame-faced blush of glowing red 1 
Again the mother wliispered low, 

" Xow you have seen the famous Doo ; 
From Kylstone she hath found her way 
Over tlie hills this Sabbath day ; 
Her work, whatever it be, is done. 
And she will depart when we are gone ; 
Thus doth she keep from year to year, 
Her Sabbath morning, foul or fair." 



THE OLD HALL. 



From cloudless ether looking down. 
The moon, this tranquil evening, sees 
A Camp, and a beleaguered Town, 
And Castle like a stately crown 
On the steep rocks of winding Tees ; — 
And southward far, with moors between, 
Hill-tops, and floods, and forests green, 
The bright moon sees that valley small 
Where RyLstone's old sequestered Hall 
A venerable image yields 
Of quiet to the neighbouring fields ; 
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While from one pillared chimney breather 

The silver amoke, and mounts in wreatlis. 

— The courts are hushed ; — for timely sleep 

Tlie greyhounds to their kennel creep ; 

Tlie peacock in the broad ash- tree 

Aloft is roosted for the night, 

He wlio in proud prosperity 

Of colours manifold and blight, 

Walked round, affronting the daylight ; 

And higher still, above the bower 

AVliero he is perched, from yon lone tower 

The Hall-clock in the clear moonshine 

With glittering finger points at nine. 

— Ah ! who could think that sadness here 

Had any sway— or pain — or fear ? 

A soft and lulling sound is heard 

Of streams inaudible by day ; 

The garden pool's dark surface — stirred 

By the night insects in their play — 

Breaks into dimples small and bright ; 

A thousand, thousand rings of light 

That shape themselves and disappear 

Almost as soon as seen : and lo ! 

Not distant far, the milk-white Doe : 

The same fair Creature which was nigh, 

Feeding in tranquillity, 

Wlien Francis uttered to the Maid 

His last words in the yew-tree shade : — 

The same fair Creature, who hath found 

Her way into forbidden ground ; 

AVTiere now, within this spacious plot 

For pleasure made, a goodly spot, 

With la\^Tia, and beds of flowers, and shades 

Of trellis-work, in long arcades, 

And cirque and crescent framed by wall 

Of close-clip t foliage gi'een and tall, 

Converging walks, and fountains gay, 
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THE RETURN OF EMILY. 

And terraces in trim array, — 
Beneath yon cypress spiring high, 
With pine and cedar spreading wide 
Their darksome bouglis on either side, 
In open moonlight doth she lie ; 
Happy as others of her kind, 
That, far from human neighbourhood, 
Eange — unrestricted as the wind — 
Through park, or chase, or savage wooil. 



THE EETUEN OF EMILY. 

Beneath a mouldered tree, 
A self-surviving leafless oak. 
By unregarded age fix)m stroke 
Of ravage saved — sat Emily. 
There did she rest, with head reclined. 
Herself most like a stately flower 
(Such have I seen) whom chance of bh'th 
Hath separated from its kind, 
To live and die in a shady bower. 
Single on the gladsome earth. 

When, with a noise like distant thunder, 
A troop of deer came sweeping by, 
And, suddenly, behold a wonder ! 
For, of that band of rushing deer, 
A single one in mid career 
Hath stopped, and fixed its lai^e full eye 
Upon the Lady Emily ; 
A Doe most Ixjautifid, clear white, 
A radiant Croature, silver bright I 
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THE WHITE DOE OF RYLSTONE. 

Thus checked, a little while it stayed ; 
A little thoughtful pause it made ! 
And then advanced with stealth-like pace, 
Drew softly near her — and more near — 
St()pi)ed once again : but as no trace 
Was found of anything to fear, 
Even to her feet the Creature came, 
And laid its head upon her knee, 
And looked into the Lady's face, 
A look of pure benignity, 
And fond unclouded memory. 
" It is," thought Emily, " the same, 
The very Doe of other years ! " 
The pleatling look the Lady \'iewed, 
And, by her gushing thoughts subdued, 
She melted into tears — 
A flood of tears, that flowed apace 
Upon the happy Creature's face. 

O moment ever blest ! O Pair 
Beloved of Heaven, Heaven's choicest care ! 
This was for you a precious greeting. 
For both a bounteous, fruitful meeting. 
Joined are tliey, and the sylvan Doe — 
( 'an she depart — can she forego 
The I^y, once her playful peer, 
And now her sainted Mistress dear ? 
And will not Emily receive 
This lovely chronicler of things 
Long past, delights and sorrowings ? 
Lone Sufferer ! will not she believe 
The promise in that speaking face, 
And take this gift of Heaven with grace ? 

That day, the first of a reunion 
Which was to te«m with high communion. 
That day of balmy April weather, 
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THE RETURN OF EMILY. 

They tarried in the wood together ; 

And when, ere fall of evening dew, 

She from this sylvan haunt withdrew, 

The White Doe tracked with faithful pare 

The Lady to her dwelling-place ; 

That nook where, on paternal ground, 

A habitation she had found. 

The Master of whose humble board 

Once owned her father for his Lord ; 

A hut, by tufted trees defended, 

Where Rylstone Brook with Wharf is blended. 

When Emily by morning light 
Went fortli, the Doe was there in sight. 
She shrunk : with one frail shock of pain. 
Received and followed by a prayer. 
Did she behold — saw once again ; 
Shun will she not, she feels, will bear ; 
But wheresoever she looked round 
All now was trouble-haunted ground. 
So doth the Suiferer deem it good 
Even once again this neighbourhood 
To leave. Un wooed, yet unforbidden, 
The White Doe followed up the vale, 
Up to another cottage — hidden 
In the deep fork of Amerdale : 
And there may Emily restore 
Herself, in spots unseen before. 
Why tell of mossy rock, or tree. 
By lurking Dernbrook's pathlesA side, 
Haunts of a strengthening amity 
That calmed her, cheered, and fortified ? 
For she hath ventured now to read 
Of time, and place, and thought, and ileed, 
Endless history that lies 
In her silent Follower's eyes I 
Who with a i)ower like human n»ason, 
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THE WHITE DOE OF RYLSTONE. 

Discerns the favourable season, 

Skilled to approach, or to retire — 

From looks conceiving her desire, 

From look, deportment, voice, or mien, 

That varj' to the heart within. 

If slie too passionately writhed 

Her arms, or over deeply breathed. 

Walked quick or slowly, every mood 

In its degree was understood ; 

Then well may their accord be true. 

And kindly intercourse ensue. 

Oh ! surely *twas a gentle rousing 

When she by sudden glimpse espied 

The White Doe on the mountain browsing, 

Or in the meadow wandered wide ! 

How pleased, when down the Straggler sank 

I>eside her, on some sunny bank ! 

How soothed, when in thick bower enclosed, 

Tliey, like a nested pair, reposed ! 

Fair vision ! when it crossed the Maid 

Within some rocky cavern laid, 

ITie dark cave's portal gliding by. 

White as the whitest cloud on high. 

Floating through the azuitj sky. 

What now is left for pain or fear ? 

That Presence, dearer and more dear, 

Did now a very gladness yield 

At morning to the dewy field. 

While they side by side were straying, 

And the shepherd's pipe was playing ; 

And ^\'ith a deeper peace endued 

Tlio hour of moonlight solitude. 

With her Companion, in such frame 
Of mind, to Kylstone back she came ; 
And, wandering through the wasted grovo^<?, 
J^ceived the memory of old loves, 
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Undisturbed and undistrest, 

Into a soul which now was bleat 

With a soft spring day of holy, 

Mild, delicious, melancholy ; 

Kot sunless gloom, or unenlightened, 

But by tender fancies brightened. 

When the bells of Rylstone played 
Their Sabbath music — " #ob »8 agbt !" 
That was the sound they seemed to speak ; 
Inscriptive legend which I ween 
May on those holy bells be seen, 
That legend and her Grandsire's name : 
And oftentimes the Lady meek 
Had in her childhood read the same. 
Words which she slighted at that day ; 
But now, when such sad change was wrought. 
And of that lonely name she thought, 
The bells of Eylstone seemed to say, 
Wliile she sat listening in the shade, 
With vocal music, " (§ob n» UT^ht ! " 
And all the hills were glad to bear 
Their part in this effectual prayer. 



TO THE DAISY. 

With little here to do or see 
Of things that in the great world be, 
Sweet Daisy ! oft I talk to thee, 
For tlKui art worthy : 
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TO THE DAISY. 

Th«>u unassuming Common- place 
Of Mature with that homely face, 
And yet with something of a grace, 
Which Love makes for thee ! 

Oft do I sit by thee at ease. 
And weave a web of similes, 
Loose types of things through all degrees, 

Thoughts of thy raising : 
And many a fond and idle name 
I give to thee, for praise or blame. 
As is the humour of the game, 

While I am gazing. 

A nun demure of lowly port : 

Or sprightly maiden of Love's court. 

In thy simplicity the sport 

Of all temptations ; 
A queen in crown of rubies drest ; 
A starveling in a scanty vest ; 
Are all, as seem to suit thee Ijest, 
Thy appellations. 

A little Cyclops with one eye 

Staring to threaten and defy — 

Tliat thought comes next — and instantly 

The freak is over. 
Tlie shape will vanish, and behold 
A silver shield with boss of gold, 
That spreads itself, some fairy bold 

In fight to cover ! 

I see thee glittering from afar — 
And then thou art a pretty star ; 
X(»t quite so fair as many aro 
In heaven above thoe ! 
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Yet like a star, with glittering crest, 
»Self-poised in air thou seem'st to rest ; 
May peace come never to his nest, 
Who shall reprove thee I 

Sweet Flower I for by that name at last, 
When all thy reveries are past, 
I call thee, and to that cleave fust 

Sweet silent creature ! 
That breath'st with me in sun and air, 
Do thou, as thou art wont, repair 
My heart with gladness, and a share 

Of thy meek nature ! 



THE SEVEN SISTERS; OR, THE SOLITUDE OF 
BINNORIE. 

Seven daughters had Lord Archibald, 

All children of one mother ; 

I could not say in one short day 

What love they bore each other. 

A garland, of seven lilies wrought ! 

Seven Sisters that together dwell ; 

But he, bold Knight as ever fought, 

Their Father, took of them no thought, 

He loved the wars so well. 

Sing mournfully, oh ! mournfully, 

The solitude of Binnorie ! 

Fresh blows the wind, a western wind, 
And from the shores of Erin, 
Across the wave, a Rover brave 
To Binnorie is steering : 
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Right onward to the Scottish strand 
The gallant ship is home ; 
The warriors leap upon tlie land, 
And hark ! the Leader of the hand 
Hath hlown his hugle horn. 
Sing mournfully, oh ! mournfully, 
Tlie solitude of Binnorie ! 

Beside a grotto of their own, 
With houghs ahore them closing, 
The Seven are laid, and in the shade 
They lie like fawns reposing. 
But now, upstarting with affright 
At noise of man and steed. 
Away they fly to left, to right — 
Of your fair household. Father Knight, 
Methinks you take small heed ! 
Sing mournfully, oh ! mournfully, 
The solitude of Binnorie ! 

Away the seven fair Camphells fly, 

And, over hill and hollow, 

With menace proud and insult loud, 

The youthful Rovers follow. 

Cried they, " Your Father loves to roam : 

Enough for him to find 

The empty house when he comes home ; 

For us your yellow ringlets comh, 

For us he fair and kind ! " 

Sing mournfully, oh ! mournfully, 

The solitude of Binnorie ! 

Some close behind, some side by side. 
Like clouds in stormy weather, 
They run, and cry, " Nay, let us die. 
And let us die together." 
A lake was near ; the shore was steep ; 
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There never foot had been ; 

They ran, and with a desperate lejip 

Together phiuged into the deep, 

Nor ever more were seen. 

Sing mournfully, oh ! moimifully 

The solitude of Riiinorie ! 

The stream that flows out of the lake, 
As through the glen it rambles, 
Repeats a moan o'er moss and stone, 
For those seven lovely Campbells. 
Seven little Islands, green and bare. 
Have risen from out the deep : 
The flshers say, those Sisters fair 
By fairies are all buried there. 
And there together sleep. 
Sing mournfully, oh ! mournfully. 
The solitude of Binnorie ! 



THE STOCK-DOYE. 

I HEARD a stock-dove sing or say 
His homely tale this very day ; 
His voice was buried among trees. 
Yet to be come at by the breeze ; 
He did not cease, but coo'd,— and coo*d ; 
And somewhat pensively he woo'd : 
He sang of love with quiet blending, 
Slow to begin, and never ending ; 
Of serious fiEdth and inward glee ; 
That was the song — the song for me ! 
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THERE WAS A BOY. 



There was a Boy ; ye knew him well, ye cliffrt 

And islands of Winander ! — ^many a time, 

At evening, when the earliest stars began 

To move along the edges of the hills, 

Rising or setting would he stand alone. 

Beneath the trees, or by the glimmering lake ; 

And there, with fingers interwove, both hands 

Pressed closely palm to palm and to his mouth 

Uplifted, he, as through an instrument. 

Blew mimic hootings to the silent owls, 

That they might answer him. And they would shout 

Across the watery vale, and shout again. 

Responsive to his call, — with quivering j^eals. 

And long halloos, and screams, and echoes loud 

Redoubled and redoubled ; concourse wild 

Of mirth and jocund din I And, when it chanced 

That pauses of deep silence mocked his skill. 

Then, sometimes, in that silence, while he hung 

Listening, a gentle shock of mild surprise 

Has carried far into his heart the voice 

Of mountain-torrents ; or the visible scene 

Would enter unawares into his mind 

With all its solemn imagery, its rocks. 

Its woods, and that uncertain heaven received 

Into the bosom of the steady lake. 

This boy was taken from his mates, and died 
In childhood, ere he was full twelve years old. 
Fair are the woods, and beauteous is the spot, 
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The vale where he was bom : the Churchyai'd liangs 

Upon a slope above the village-school ; 

And there, along that bank, when I have passed 

At evening, I believe that oftentimes 

A long half-hour together I have stood 

Mute — looking at the grave in which he lies ! 
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TO THE rr CKOO. 



() BLITHE Xew-comerl I have licanl, 
I hear thee and rejoice ; 
() Cuckoo ! shall I call thee bird. 
Or hut a wandering voice 1 

^Vhile I am lying on the grass, 
Tliy loud note smites my ear ! 
From hill to hill it seems to ptiss, 
At once far off, and near ! 

I hear thee babbling to the vale 
( )f sunsliine and of flowers ; 
And unto me thou bring'st a tale 
Of visionary hours. 

Thrice weh^omc, darling of the Si)ring ! 

Even yet thou art to me 

No bird, but an invisible thing, 

A voice, a mystery ; 

Tlie same who in my school-boy days 
I listened to ; that cr}- 
Wliich made me look a thousand ways 
In bush, and tree, and sky. 

To seek thee did I often rove 
Through woods and on the given ; 
And thou wert still a hoi>e, a love : 
Still longed for, never seen 1 
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And I can listen to thee yet ; 
Can lie upon the plain 
And listen, till I do beget 
That golden time again. 



O blessed Bird ! the earth ^ve [)a( o 
Again appears to be 
An unsubstantial, fairy j^laco ; 
Tliat is fit home for tlico ! 
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YEW-TREES. 



There is a Yew-tree, pride of Lorion Vale, 
Which to this day stands single, in the midst 
Of its own darkness, as it stood of yore : 
Not loth to furnish weapons for the bands 
Of Umlraville or Percy, ore they marched 
To Scotland's heaths ; or those that crossed the sea 
And di-ew their sounding bows at Azinconr, 
Perhaps at earlier Crecy, or Poictiers. 
Of vast circumference and gloom profound 
This solitary Tree ! — a living thing 
Produced too slowly ever to decay ; 
(-)f form and aspect too magnificent 
To be destroyed. But worthier still of note 
Are those fmtenial Four of Borrowdale, 
Joined in one solemn and capacious grove ; 
Huge trunks ! — ^and each particular trunk a growth 
Of intertwisted fibres serpentine 
Upcoiling, and inveterately convolved ; 
Kor uninformed with Phantasy, and looks 
That threaten the profane ; a pillai'ed shade, 
Upon whose grassless floor of red-brown hue, 
By sheddings from the pining umbrage tinged 
Perennially — ^beneath whose sable roof 
Of boughs, as if for festal purpose, decked^ 
With unrejoicing berries — ghostly Shapes 
May meet at noontide — Fear and trembling Hope, 
Silence and Foresight — Death the Skeleton 
And Time the Shadow, — there to celebrate, 
As in a natural temple scattered o'er 
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With altars undistui'bed of mossy stone, 
United worship ; or in mute repose 
To lie, and listen to the mountain flood 
Murmuring from (ilaramara^s inmost caves. 
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^^urriNO. 



It seeras a day 



(I speak of oue from many singled out), 
One of those heavenly days which cannot die ; 
When forth I sallied from our cottage-door, 
With a huge wallet o*er my shoulder slung, 
A nutting-ci-ook in hand ; and turned my steps 
Towards the distant woods, a Figure quaint, 
Tricked out in proud disguise of cast off weeds 
Which for that service had been husbanded, 
By exhortation of my frugal Dame. 
Motley accoutrement— of power to smile 
At thorns, and brakes, and brambles, — and, in truth, 
More ragged tlian need was ! Among the woods, 
Ajid o*er the pathless rocks, I forced my way, 
Until at length I came to one dear nook 
Unvisited, where not a broken bough 
Drooped with its withered leaves, ungracious sign 
Of devastation ; but the hazels rose 
Tall and erect, with milk-white clusters hung, 
A virgin scene ! A little while I stood, 
Breathing with such suppression of the heart 
As joy delights in ; and, with wise restraint 
A^oluptuous, fearless of a rival, eyed 
The banquet ; — or beneath the trees I sat 
Among the flowers, and with the flowers I played ; 
A temper known to those, who, after long 
And weary expectation, have been blessed 
With sudden happiness beyond all hope. 
Perhaps it was a bower beneath whose leaves 
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The violets of five seasons reapj>ear 

And fade, unseen by any human eye ; 

Where fairy water-breaks do murmur on 

For ever ; and I saw the sparkling foam, 

And — with my cheek on one of those green stones 

That, fleeced with moss, beneath the shady trees, 
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A POKTRVIT. 

l^iy nxuul me, Bcattered like a flock of sheej) — 

I heard the murmur and the murmuring sound, 

In that sweet mood when pleasure loves to pay 

Tribute to ease ; and, of its joy secure, 

The heart luxuriates with indifferent tilings, 

Wasting; its kindliness on stocks and stones, 

-\nd on the vacant air. Then up I rose, 

And dragged to earth both branch and bough, with crash 

And merciless ravage ; and the shady nook 

Of hazels, and the green and mossy bower, 

Deformed and sullied, patiently gave up 

Their quiet being : and, unless I now 

Confound my present feelings with the pa<^t, 

Even then, when from the bower I turned away 

Exulting, rich beyond the wealth of kings, 

I felt a sense of pain when I beheld 

The silent trees and the intruding sky. 

Then, dearest Maiden, move along these shades 

In gentleness of heart ; with gentle hand 

Touch — for there is a spirit in the woods. 



A PORTRAIT. 



8iiB was a Phantom of delight 
When first she gleamed upon my sight ; 
A lovely Apparition, sent 
To be a moment^s ornament ; 
Her eyes as stars of twilight fair ; 
Like twilight's, too, her dusky hail- ; 
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A PORTRAIT. 

But all thinj^s els<' al>out her drawn 
From !May-time and the cheerful dawn ; 
A dancing Shape, an Image gay, 
To liaunt, to startle, and way-lay. 

1 saw her upon neai-er view, 

A Spirit, yet a Woman too ! 

Her household motions, light and free. 

And steps of virgin-liberty ; 

A countenance in which did meet 

Sweet records, promises as sweet ; 

A Creature not too bright or good 

For human nature's daily food ; 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and amileH. 

And now I see with eye serene 
ITie very pulse of the machine ; 
A Being breathing thoughtful breath, 
A Traveller betwixt life and death ; 
The reason firm, the temperate will. 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill ; 
A perfect "Woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort, and command ; 
And yet a Spirit still, and bright 
With something of an angel-light. 



THE HORN OF EGREMONT CA8TLE. 



WuEN the Brothers reached the gateway, 

Eustace pointed with his lance 

To the Horn which there was hanging ; 

Horn of the Inheritance. 

Horn it was which none couUl sound, 

Xo one upon living ground, 

Save He who came as rightful Heir 

To Egremont's Domains and Castle fair. 

Heirs from ages without record 

Had the House of Lucie bom, 

Who of right had claimed the Loi-dship 

By the proof upon the Horn : 

Each at the appointed hour 

Tried the Horn, — it owned his power ; 

He was acknowledged : and the blast, 

Which good Sir EustAce sounded, was the la.st. 

With his lance Sir Eustace pointed, 
And to Hulicrt thus said he : 
" Wliat I speak this Horn shall witness^ 
For thy better memory. 
Hear, then, and neglect mo not ! 
At this time, and on this spot. 
The words are uttered from my heart, 
As my last earnest prayer ere wc dei)arl. 
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*' On good service we are going, 
Life to risk by sea and land; 
In which course if Christ our Saviour 
Do my sinful soul demand, 
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THE HORN OF EGREMONT CASTLE. 

Hither come thou back straightway, 

Hubert, if alive that day ; 

Eetum, and sound the Horn, that we 

May have a living House still left in thee ! *' 

" Fear not," quickly answered Hubert ; 
" As I am thy Father's son, 
What thou askest, noble Brother, 
With God's favour shall be done." 
So were both right well content : 
From the castle forth they went ; 
And at the head of their Array 
To Palestine the Brothers took their way. 

Side by side they fought (the Lucies 

Were a line for valour famed). 

And where'er their strokes alighted, 

There the Saracens were tamed. 

Whence, then, could it come — the thought — 

By what evil spirit brought 1 

Oh ! can a brave man wish to take 

His Brother's life, for Land's and Castle's sake? 

" Sir ! " the Ruffians said to Hubert, 
" Deep he lies in Jordan's flood." 
Stricken by this ill assurance. 
Pale and trembling Hubert stood. 
" Take your earnings. — Oh ! that I 
Could have seen my Brother die ! " 
It was a pang that vexed him then ; 
And oft returned, again, and yet again. 

Months passed on, and no Sir Eustace ! 
Nor of bJTTi were tidings heard. 
Wherefore, bold as day, the Murderer 
Back again to England steered. 
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THE HORN OF EGREMONT CASTLE. 

To his Castle Hubert sped , 

He has nothing now to dread. 

But silent and by stealth he came, 

And at an hour which nobody could name. 

None could tell if it were night-time, 

Night or day, at even or mom ; 

For the sound was heard by no one 

Of the proclamation Horn. 

But bold Hubert lives in glee : 

Months and years went smilingly ; 

With plenty was his table spread ; 

And bright the Lady is who shares his bed. 

Likewise he had sons and daughters ; 

And, as good men do, he sate 

At his board by these surrounded. 

Flourishing in fair estate. 

And while thus in open day 

Once he sate, as old books say, 

A blast was uttered from the Horn, 

Where by the Castle-gate it hung forlorn. 

Tis the breath of good Sir Eustace ! 

He is come to claim his right : 

Ancient Castle, woods, and mountains 

Hear the challenge with delight. 

Hubert ! though the blast be blown, 

He is helpless and alone : 

Thou hast a dungeon, speak the word ! 

And there he may be lodged, and thou be Lord. 

Speak ! — astounded Hubert cannot ; 
And, if power to speak he had. 
All are daunted, all the household 
Smitten to the heart, and sad. 
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THE HORN OF EGREMONT CASTLE. 

* Tis Sir Eiistjice ; if it be 

Living man, it must Ijc Ik* ! 

Thus Hul^rt thought in liis dismay, 

And by a postorn-gate he slunk away. 

I^ong, and long was he unlieard of : 

To his Brotlier then he came, 

Made confession, asked forgiveness, 

Asked it by a brother's name, 

And by all the saints in heaven ; 

And of Eustace was forgiven : 

Then in a convent went to hide 

His melancholy liead, and there he died. 

But Sir Eustace, whom good Angels 

Had preserved from murderers* hands, 

And from pagan chains had rescued, 

Lived with honour on his lands. 

Sons he had, saw sons of theirs : 

And through ages, heirs of heirs, 

A long posterity renowned, 

Sounded the Horn which they alone could sound. 



DAFFODILS. 



I WANDERED lonely as a cloud 
That floats on high o*er vales and hills, 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 
A host of golden daffodils ; 
Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fhittering and dancing in the breeze. 

Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the milky way. 
They stretched in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay : 
Ten thousand saw I at a glance. 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 

The waves beside them danced ; but they 

Outdid the sparkling waves in glee : — 

A poet could not but be gay 

In such a jocund company : 

I gazed — and gazed — ^but little thought 

What wealth the show to me had brought : 

For oft when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood. 
They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude ; 
And then my heart with pleasure fills 
And dances with the daffodils. 
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THE KEVERIE OF POOK SUSAN. 



At the comer of Wood Street, when daylight appears, 
There's a Thrush that sings loud — it has sung for three years : 
Poor Susan has passed by the spot, and has heard 
In the silence of morning the song of the bir<l. 
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SAILING IN A BOAT AT EVENING. 

'Tis a note of enchantment ; what ails her ? she sees 
A mountain ascending, a vision of trees ; 
Bright volumes of vapour through Lothbury glide, 
And a river flows on through the vale of Cheapside. 

Green pastures she views in the midst of the dale, 
Down which she so often has trippfed with her pail ; 
And a single small cottage, a nest like a dove's, 
The one only dwelling on earth that she loves. 

She looks, and her heaii) is in heaven : but they fade, 
The mist and the river, the hill and the shade : 
The stream will not flow, and the hill will not rise. 
And the colours have all passed away from her eyes. 



SAILING IN A BOAT AT EVENING. 

How richly glows the water's breast 
Before us, tinged with evening hues. 
While, facing thus the crimson West, 
The boat her silent course pursues ! 
And see how dark the backward stream, 
A little moment past so smiling ; 
And still, perhaps, with faithless gleam. 
Some other loiterers beguiling. 
Such views the youthful bard allure ; 
But, heedless of the following gloom. 
He deems their colours shall endure 
Till peace go with him to the tomb. 
And let him nurse this fond deceit. 
And what if he must die in sorrow ? 
Who would not cherish dreams so sweet. 
Though grief and pain may come to-morrow ! 
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RUTH. 



When Ruth was left half desolate, 
Her father took another Mate ; 
And Ruth, not seven years old, 
A slighted child, at her own will 
Went wandering over dale and hill, 
In thoughtless freedom bold. 

And she had made a pipe of straw, 
And from that oaten pipe could draw 
All sounds of winds and floods ; 
Had built a bower upon the green. 
As if she from her birth had been 
An infant of the woods. 

Reneath her father's roof, alone 

She seefned to live ; her thoughts her o\vn ; 

Herself her own delight : 

Pleased with herself, nor sad, nor gay. 

She passed her time ; and in this way 

Grew up to womjin's height. 

There came a youth from Georgia's shore — 

A military casque he wore,' 

With splendid feathera drcst ; 

He brought them from the Cherokees ; 

The feathers nodded in the breeze, 

And made a jjallant crest. 
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RUTH. 



From Indian blood you deem him sprung 
Ah ! no, he spake the English tongue, 
And bore a soldier's name ; 
And, when America was free 
From battle and from jeopardy, 
He 'ci*os8 the ocean came. 





With hues of genius on his cheek 
In finest tones the Youth could speak : 
— ^While he was yet a boy, 
The moon, the glory of the sun, 
And streams that murmur as they run, 
Had been his dearest joy. 
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RUTH. 

He was a lovely Youth ! I guesa 
The panther in the wilderneAs 
Was not so fair ns he ; 
And when he chose to sport and play, 
No dolphin ever was so gay 
Upon the tropic sea. 

Among the Indians he had fought^ 
And with him many tales he brought 
Of pleasure and of fear ; 
Such tales as told to any maid 
By such a Youth, in the green shade, 
Were perilous to hear. 

lie told of girls — a happy rout ! 

Who quit their fold with dance and shout. 

Their pleasant Indian town, 

To gather strawberries all day long ; 

Ketuming with a choral song 

When daylight is gone down. 

He spake of plants divine and strange 
That every hour their blossoms change, 
Ten thousand lovely hues ! 
With budding, fading, faded flowers. 
They stand the wonder of the bowers, 
From morn to evening dews. 

He told of the magnolia,^^ spread 

High as a cloud, high over head ! 

The cypress and her spire ; 

— Of flowers 2® that with one scarlet gleam 

Cover a hundred leagues, and seem 

To set the hills on fire. 

The Youth of green savannahs spake, 
And many an endless, endless lake, 
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RUTH. 

"With all its fairy crowds 
Of islands, that together lie, 
As quietly as spots of sky 
Among the evening clouds. 

And then he said, ** How sweet it w^re, 

A fisher or a hunter there, 

A gardener in the shade, 

Still wandering with an easy mind, 

To huild a houseliold fire, and find 

A home in evei-y glade ! 

•* What days and what sweet yeai-s ! Ah me ! 

Our life were life indeed, with thee 

So passed in quiet bliss, 

And all the while," said he, ** to know 

That we were in a world of woe, 

On such an earth as this ! " 

And then he sometimes interwove 
Dear thoughts about a father's love ; 
" For there," said he, " are spun 
Around the heart such tender ties, 
That our own children to our eyes 
Are dearer than the eun. 

" Sweet Ruth ! and could you go with me 

My helpmate in the woods to be, 

Our shed at night to rear ; 

Or run, my OMm adopted bride, 

A sylvan huntress at my side. 

And drive the flying deer I 

*' Beloved Ruth ! " No more he said. 
Sweet Ruth alone at midnight shed 
A solitary tear : 
She thought again — and did agree 
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RUTH. 

With him to sail across the sea. 
And drive the flying deer. 

" And now, as fitting is and right, 
"We in the Church our faith will plight, 
A hushand and a wife." 
Even so they did ; and I may say 
That to sweet Ruth that happy day 
Was more than human life. 

Through dream and vision did she sink, 
Delighted all the while to think 
That on those lonesome floods, 
And green savannahs, she should share 
His board with lawful joy, and bear 
His name in the wDd woods. 

But, as you have before been told, 
This Stripling, sportive, gay, and bold. 
And with his dancing crest, 
So beautiful, through savage lands 
Had roamed about, with vagrant bands 
Of Indians in the West. 

The wind, the tempest roaring high, 

The tumult of a tropic sky, 

Might well be dangerous food 

For him, a Youth to whom was given 

So much of earth — so much of heaven. 

And such impetuous blood. 

Whatever in those climes he found 
Irregular in sight or sound 
Did to his mind impart 
A kindred impulse, seemed allied 
To his own powers, and justified 
The workings of his heart. 



RUTJI. 

Nor less, to feel voluptuous lliougLty 
The beauteous forms of Nature wrought, 
Fair trees and lovely flowers ; 
The breeezes their own languor lent ; 
The stars had feelings which they sent 
Into those gorgeous bowers. 

Yet> in his worst pursuits, I ween 
That sometimes there did intervene 
Pure hopes of high intent : 
For passions, linked to forms so fair 
And stately, needs must have their share 
Of noble sentiment. 

But ill he lived, much evil saw, 
With men to whom no better law 
Kor better life was known ; 
Deliberately, and undeceived. 
Those wild men's vices he received, 
.And gave them back his own. 

His genius and his moral frame 
Were thus impaired, and he became 
Tlie slave of low desires : 
A Man who without self-control 
Would seek what the degraded soul 
Unworthily admires. 

And yet he with no feigned delight 
Had wooed the Maiden, day and night 
Had loved her, night and mom : 
What could he less than love a Maid 
AVhose heart with so much nature played ] 
So kind and so forlorn ! 

But now the pleasant dream was gone ; 
No hope, no wish remained, not one, — 
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RUTH. 

They stirred him now no more ; 
New objects did new pleasure give, 
And once again he wished to live 
As lawless as before. 

^leanwhile, as thus with him it &red, 
They for the voyage were prepared. 
And went to the sea-shore ; 
But, when they thither came, the Youth 
Deserted his poor Bride, and Ruth 
Could never find him more. 

God help thee, Ruth 1 — Such pains she had 

That she in half a year was mad, 

And in a prison housed ; 

And there, exulting in her wrongs, 

Among the music of her songs, 

She fearfully caroused. 

Yet sometimes milder hours she knew, 
Nor wanted sun, nor rain, nor dew, 
Nor pastimes of the May ; 
— ^They all were with her in her cell ; 
And a wild brook with cheerful knell 
Did o*er the pebbles play. 

When Ruth three seasons thus had lain, 
There came a respite to her pain ; 
She from her prison fled ; 
But of the Vagrant none took thought ; 
And where it liked her best she sought 
Her shelter and her bread. 

Among the fields she breathed again : 
The master current of her brain 
Ran permanent and free : 
And, coming to the Banks of Tone,^ 
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There did she rest ; and dwell alone 
Under the greenwood tree. 
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KITH. 

The engines of her pain, the tools 
That shaped her sorrow, rocks and pools, 
And airs that gently stir 
The vernal leaves — she loved them still ; 
Xor ever taxed them with the ill 
Which had been done to her. 

A ham her winter bed supplies ; 

But) till the warmth of summer skies 

And summer days is gone, 

(And all do in tliis tale agree,) 

»She sleeps beneath the greenwood tree, 

And other home hath none. 

An innocent life, yet far astray ! 

And Kuth will, long before her day, 

Be broken down and old : 

Sore aches she needs must have ! but less 

0{ mind, than body's wretcheilness, 

From damp, and rain, and cold. 

If she is pressed by want of food, 
She from her dwelling in the wood 
Kepairs to a road-side ; 
And there she begs at one steep place, 
Where up and down with easy pace 
The horsemen-travellers ride. 

That oaten pipe of hers is mute, 
Or thrown away ; but with a flute 
Her loneliness she cheers : 
This flute, made of a hemlock stalk, 
At evening in his homeward walk 
The Quantock woodman hears. 

I, too, have passed her on the hills 
Setting her little water-mills 
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LAODAMIA. 

By spouts and fountains wild — 
Sucli small machinery as she turned 
Ere she had vept, ere she had mourned, 
A young and happy child ! 

Farewell ! and when thy days are told, 
Ill-fated Euth ! in hallowed mould 
Thy corpse shall buried be ; 
For thee a funeral bell shall ring, 
And all the congregation sing 
A Christian psalm for thee. 



LAODAMIA. 

" With sacrifice, before the rising mom 
Performed, my slaughtered Lord have I required ; 
And in thick darkness, amid shades forlorn, 
Him of the infernal Gods have I desired : 
Celestial pity I again implore ; — 
Eestore him to my sight — great Jove, restore !" 

So speaking, and by fervent love endowed 

With faith, the Suppliant heavenward lifts her hands ; 

While, like the sun emerging from a cloud, 

Her countenance brightens — and her eye expands. 

Her bosom heaves and spreads, her stature grows, 

And she expects the issue in repose. 

O terror ! what hath she perceived ? O joy ! 
What doth she look on ? — whom doth she behold ? 
Her Hero slain upon the beach of Troy 1 
His vital presence — ^his corporeal mould 1 
It is — ^if sense deceive her not — 'tis he ! 
And a God leads him — winged Mercury ! 
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LAODAMIA. 

Mild Hermes spoke — and touched her with his wand 

That calms all fear : ** Such grace hath crowned thy prayer, 

Laodamia, that at Jove's command 

Thy Husband walks the path of upper air : 

He comes to tarry with thee three hours' space. 

Accept the gift ; behold him fiice to face !'* 

Forth sprang tbe impassioned Queen her Lord to clasp ; 

Again that consummation she essayed ; 

But unsubstantial Form eludes her grasp 

As often as that eager grasp was made. 

The phantom parts — but parts to re-unite, 

And re-a«*sume his place before her sight 

" Protesilaus, lo ! thy guide is gone ! 
Confirm, I pray, the vision with thy voice ; 
Tliis is our palace, — ^yonder is thy throne : 
Speak, and the floor thou tread'st on will rejoice. 
Not to appal me have the Gods bestowed 
This precious boon, — and blest a sad abode." 

" Great Jove, Laodamia, doth not leave 
His gifts imperfect : — Spectre though I be, 
I am not sent to scare thee or deceive ; 
But in reward of thy fidelity. 
And something also did my worth obtain ; 
For fearless virtue bringeth boundless gain. 

" Thou know'st, the Delphic oracle foretold 

That the first Greek who touched the Trojan strand 

Should die ; but me the threat did not withhold : 

A generous cause a victim did demand ; 

And forth I leapt upon the sandy plain ; 

A self-devoted chief— by Hector slain." 

" Supreme of Heroes — bravest, noblest, blest ! 
Tliy matchless courage I bewail no more, 
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LAODAMIA. 

That then, when tens of thousands were depiest 
By donbty propelled thee to the fatal shore ; 
Thou found'st — ^and I foi^ve thee — ^here thou art — 
A nobler counsellor than my poor heart. 

'' But thou, though capable of sternest deed, 
Wert kind as resolute, and good as brave ; 
And He, whose power restores thee, hath decreed 
That thou shouldst cheat the malice of the grave ; 
Redundant are thy locks, thy lips as £ur 
As when their breath enriched Thessalian air. 

" No Spectre greets me, — ^no vain Shadow this : 
Come, blooming Hero, place thee by my side ! 
Give, on this well-known couch, one nuptial kiss 
To me, this day a second time thy bride !" 
Jove frowned in heaven : the conscious Parcee threw 
Upon those roseate lips a Stygian hue. 

'' This visage tells thee that my doom is past : 
Know, virtue were not virtue if the joys 
Of sense were able to return as fast 
And surely as they vanish. — ^Earth destroys 
Those raptures duly — Erebus disdains : 
Calm pleasures there abide — ^majestic pains. 

" Be taught, O faithful Consort, to control 
Rebellious passion ; for the Gods approve 
The depth, and not the tumult of the soul ; 
The fervour — ^not the impotence of love. 
Thy transports moderate ; and meekly mourn 
When I depart^ for brief is my sojourn — " 

" Ah, wherefore ] — Did not Hercules by force 
Wrest from the guardian Monster of the tomb 
Alcestis, a reanimated corse, 
Given back to dwell on earth in beauty's bloom ? 
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lAODJLUiA. 

MirdeaV s| ^lls dispersed the weight of jean. 
And i£^n stuod a yoath 'mid youthful peers. 

** The Gods to us are merciful — and they 

Yet further may relent : for mightier far 

Than streugth of nenre and sinew, or the sway 

( >f ma^i<\ iK>tent over sun and star. 

Is love, though oft to agony distrest. 

And though his favourite seat be feeble woman's breast. 

-But if thou go'st, I foUow— " " Pt?«ce !" he said- 
She looked upon him and was calmed and cheered ; 
The ghastly colour from his lips had fled ; 
In his deportment, shape, and mien, appeared 
Dpian beauty — ^melancholy grace — 
Brought from a pensive though a happy place. 

He spake of love, such love as Spirits feel 
In worlds whose course is equable and pure ; 
No fears to beat away — ^no strife to heal — 
The past unsighed for, and the future sure ; 
Spake as a witness, of a second birth 
For all that is most perfect upon earth : 

Of all that is most beauteous — imaged there 

In happier beauty ; more pellucid streams, 

An ample ether, a diviner air, 

And fields invested with purpureal gleams ; 

Climes which the sun, who sheds the brightest day 

Earth knows, is all unworthy to survey. 

Yet there the Soul shall enter which hath earned 
That privilege by virtue. — " HI," said he, 
'^Tbe end of man's existence I discerned, 
Who from ignoble games and revelry*"* 
Could draw, when we had parted, vain delight^ 
While tears were thy best pastime, day and night : 
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" And while my youtliful peers before my eyes 
(Eacli hero following his own peculiar bent) 
Prepared themselves for glorious enterprise 
By martial sports, — or, seated in the tent, 
Chieftains and kings in council were detained ; 
What time the fleet at Aulis lay enchained. 

" The wished-for wind was given : — I then revolved 
Our future course, upon the silent sea ; 
And, if no worthier led the way, resolved 
That, of a thousand vessels, mine should be 
The foremost prow in pressing to the strand, — 
Mine the first blood that tinged the Trojan sand. 

" Yet bitter, oft-times bitter, was the pang 

When of thy loss I thought, beloved Wife ; 

On thee too fondly did my memory hang. 

And on the joys we shared in mortal life, — 

The paths which we had trod — these fountains — flowers ; 

My new-planned cities, and unfinished towers. 

*' But should suspense permit the foe to cry, 
* Behold they tremble ! — haughty their array. 
Yet of their number no one dares to die T 
In soul I s%vept the indignity away : 
Old frailties then recurred : — ^but lofty thought, 
In act embodied, my deliverance wrought. 

" And thou, though strong in love, art all too weak 

In reason, in self-government too slow ; 

I counsel thee by fortitude to seek 

Our blest re-union in the shades below. 

The invisible world with thee hath sympathised ; 

Be thy affections raised and solemnized. 

" Learn by a mortal yearning to ascend 
Towards a higher object : — Love was given, 
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RESOLUTION AND INDEPENDENCE. 



There was a roaring in the wind all night ; 

The rain came heavily, and fell in floods ; 

But now the sun is rising calm and bright ; 

The birds are singing in the distant woods ; 

Over his own sweet voice the stock-dove broods ; 

The jay makes answer as the magpie chatters ; 

And all the air is filled with pleasant noise of waters. 



All things that love the sun are out of doors ; 
The sky rejoices in the morning's birth ; 
The grass is bright with rain-drops ; — on the moors 
The hare is running races in her mirth ; 
And with her feet she from the plashy earth 
Baises a mist ; which, glittering in the sun, 
Runs with her all the way, wherever she doth run. 
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I was a traveller then upon the moor ; 

I saw the hare that raced about with joy ; 

I heard the woods and distant waters roar ; 

Or heard them not, as happy as a boy : 

The pleasant season did my heart employ : 

My old remembrances went from me wholly ; 

And all the ways of men, so vain and melancholy ! 

But, as it sometimes chanceth, from the might 

Of joy in minds that can no farther go, 

As high as we have mounted in delight 

In our dejection do we sink as low ; 

To mc that morning did it happen so ; 

And fears and fancies thick upon me came ; 

Dim Kidnoss and blind thoughts, I knew not, nor could name. 

I heard the sky-lark singing in the sky ; 
And I bethought me of the playful hare : 
Even such a happy child of earth am I ; 
Even as these blissful creatures do I fare ; 
Far from the world I walk, and from all care ; 
But there may come another day to me — 
Solitude, pain of heart, distress, and poverty. 

My whole life I have lived in pleasant thought, 

As if life's business were a summer mood ; 

As if all needful things would come unsought 

To genial faith, still rich in genial good ; 

But how can he expect that others should 

Build for him, sow for him, and at his call 

Love him, who for himself will take no heed at all 1 

I thought of Chatterton, the marvellous boy, 
The sleepless soul that perished in his pride ; 
Of him who walked in glory and in joy 
Behind his plough upon the mountain side ; 
By our own spirits are we deified ; 
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We Poets in our youth begin in gladness ; 

Bat thereof comes in the end despondency and madness. 

Now, whether it were by peculiar grace, 

A leading from above, a something given, 

Yet it befel, that, in this lonely placje, 

Wlien up and down my fancy thus was driven. 

And I with these untoward thoughts had striven, 

I saw a man before me unawares : 

The oldest man he seemed that ever wore gray hairs. 

My course I stopped as soon as I espied 
The old man in that naked wilderness : 
Close by a pond upon the farther side 
He stood alone : a minute's space I guess 
I watched him, he continued motionless : 
To the pool's farther margin then I drew. 
He being all the while before me full in view. 

As a huge stone is sometimes seen to lie 
Couched on the bald top of an eminence, 
Wonder to all who do the same espy, 
By what means it could thither come, and whence, 
So that it seems a thing endued with sense : 
Like a sea-beast crawled forth, which on a shelf 
Of rock or sand reposeth, there to sun itself : 

Such seemed this man, not all alive nor dead, 

Nor all asleep, in his extreme old age : 

His body was bent double, feet and head 

Coming together in their pilgrimage. 

As if some dire constraint of pain, or rage 

Of sickness felt by him in times long past, 

A more than human weight upon his frame had cast. 

Himself he propped, his body, limbs, and face, 
Upon a long gray staflf of shaven wood ; 
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A!i 1, hlill a8 I drew near witli geutle pace, 
1 Reside the little pond or moorish flood, 
Motionless as a cloud the old man stood, 
Tliat heari'th not tlie loud winds when they call, 
And moveth all together, if it move at all. 

At length, himself unsettling, lie the pond 

Stirrt»d with his staff, and fixedly did look 

Upon the muddy water, whit^h he conned, 

As if he had been reading in a book : 

And now such freedom as I could I took, 

And, drawing to his side, to him did say, 

'* This morning gives us promise of a glorious day.'* 

A gentle answer did the old man make, 

In courteous speech which forth he slowly drew ; 

And him with further words I thus bespake : 

" What kind of work is that which you pursue 1 

This is a lonesome place for one like you." 

He answered me with pknisure and surprise. 

And there was, while he spake, a fire about his eyes. 

His words came feebly, from a feeble cliest. 

Yet each in solemn order followed each, 

With something of a lofty utterance digest ; 

C.'hoi':e word, and measured phrase ; above tlie reach 

Of ordinary men ; a stately speech ; 

Such as grave Livers do in Scotland use, 

Ileligious men, who give to God and man their dues. 

He told me that he to this pond had come 
To gather leeches, being old and poor : 
Employment hazardous and wearisome ! 
And he had many hardships to endure : 
From pond to [)ond he roamed, from moor to moor ; 
Housing, with God's good help, by choice or chance ; 
And in this way he gained an honest maintenance. 
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The old man still stood talking by my side ; 

But now his voice to me was like a stream 

Scarce heard ; nor word from word could I divide ; 

And the whole body of the man did seem 

Like one whom I had met with in a dream ; 

Or, like a man from some far region sent, 

To give me human strength, and strong admonishment. 
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My former thought returned ; the fear that kills ; 

And hope that is unwilling to be fed ; 

Cold, pain, and labour, and all fleshly ills ; 

And mighty Poets in their misery dead. 

But now, perplexed by what the old man said, 

My question eagerly did I renew, 

" How is it that you live, and what is it you do ? " 



KKSOLUTION AND INDEPENDENCtl. 

He with a smile did then hiB words repeat ; j 
And said, that, gathering leeches, far and wide 
He travelled ; stirring thus ahove his feet 
The waters of the ponds where they ahide. 
" Once I could meet with them on every side ; 
But they have dwindled long by slow decay ; 
Yet still I persevere, and find them where I may." 

While he was talking thus, the lonely place. 

The old man's shape, and speech — all troubled me ; 

In my mind's eye I seemed to see him pace 

About the weary moors continually, 

Wandering about alone and silently. 

WhUe I these thoughts witlun myself pursued, 

He, having made a pause, the same discourse renewed. 

And soon with this he other matter blended, 

Cheerfully uttered, with demeanour kind, 

But stately in the main ; and when he ended, 

I could have laughed myself to scorn to find 

In that decrepit man so firm a mind. 

** God," said I, " be my help and stay secure ; 

I'll think of the Leech-gatherer on the lonely moor!" 







HART-LEAP WELL.-^i 



The Knight had ridden down from "Wensley Moor 
With the slow motion of a summer's cloud ; 
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He turncnl aside towaitls a vassal's door, 
And " Bring another horse ! " he cried aloud. 

** Another horse ! " — That shout the vassal heard. 
And saddled his best steed, a comely gray ; 
Sir Walter mounted him ; he was the third 
Which he had mounted on that glorious day. 

Joy sparkled in the prancing courser's eyes ; 
The horse and horseman are a happy pair ; 
But, though Sir Walter like a falcon flies. 
There is a doleful silence in the air. 

A rout this morning left Sir Walter s hall, 
That as they galloped made the echoes roar ; 
But horse and man are vanished, one and all ; 
Such race, I think, was never seen befora 

Sir Walter, restless as a veering wind, 
Calls to the few tired dogs that yet remain : 
Brach, Swift, and Music, noblest of their kind, 
Follow, and up the weary mountain strain. 

The Knight hallooed, he chid and cheered them on 
With suppliant gestures and upbraidings stern ; 
liut breath and eyesight fail ; and, one by one, 
Tho dogs are stretched among the mountain fern. 

AVhere is the throng, the tumult of the race ? 
The bugles that so joyfully were blown 1 
— lliis chase it looks not like an earthly chase ; 
Sir Walter and the llart are left alone. 

Tho poor Hart toils along the mountain-side ; 
1 will not stop to tell how far he fled, 
Nor will I mention by what death he died ; 
But now tho Knijjht l>ehold8 him lying dead. 
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DismountiBg, theo, lie leaned against a thorn ; 
He had no follower, dog, nor man, nor boy : 
He neither smacked his whip, nor blew his horn, 
But gazed upon the spoil with silent joy. 

Close to the thorn on which Sir Walter leaned, 
Stood his dumb partner in this glorious act : 
Weak as a lamb the hour that it is yeaned ; 
And foaming like a mountain cataract. 

Upon his side the Hart was lying stretched : 
His nose half touched a spring beneath a hill, 
And with the last deep groan his breath has fetched 
The waters of the spring were trembling still. 

And now, too happy for repose or rest, 

(Was never man in such a joyful case !) 

Sir Walter walked all round, north, south, and west, 

And gazed and gazed upon that darling place. 

And climbing up the hill — (it was at least 
Nine roods of sheer ascent) — Sir Walter found 
Three several hoof-marks which the hunted beast 
Had left imprinted on the verdant ground. 

Sir Walter wiped his face, and cried, " Till now 
Such sight was never seen by living eyes : 
Three leaps have borne him from this lofty brow, 
Down to the very fountain where he lies. 

** 1*11 build a pleasure-house upon this spot, 
And a small arbour, made for rural joy ; 
Twill be the traveller's shed, the pilgrim's cot, 
A place of love for damsels that are coy. 

" A cunning artist will I have to frame 
A basin for that fountain in the dell ! 
And they, who do make mention of the same, 
From this day forth, shall call it Hakt-leap Wkll. 
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** And, gallant bruto ! to make thj praises known. 
Another monument shall here be raised ; 
Thrt*e several pillars, each a rough-hewn stone, 
And planted wh^ro thy hoofs tho truf have grazed. 

" And, in the summer-time when days are long 
I will come hither with my Paramour ; 
An<i with the dancers, and the minstreVs song, 
\Vt» will make merry in that pleasant bower. 

** Till the fiiundations of the mountains fail 
My mansion with its arbour shall endure ; — 
The joy of them who till the fields of Swale, 
And them who dwell among tho woods of Ure ! " 

Then home he went, and left the Hart^ stone dead. 
With breathless nostrils stretched above the spring. 
— Soon did the Knight perform what he had said, 
And far and wide the fame thereof did ring. 

Ere thrice the moon into her port had steered, 
A cup of stone received the living Well ; 
Three pillars of rude stone Sir Walter reared. 
And built a house of pleasure in the delL 

And near the fountain, flowers of stature tall 
With trailing plants and trees were intertwined, — 
Which soon composed a little sylvan hall, 
A leafy shelter from the sun and wind. 

And thither, when the summer days were long. 
Sir Walter journeyed with his Paramour ; 
And with the dancers, and the minstrel's song, 
Made merriment within that pleasant bower. 

The Knight, Sir Waiter, died in course of time. 
And lus bones lie in his paternal vale. — 
But there is matter for a second rhyme, 
And I to this would add another talc. 
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The moving accident is not my trade : 
To freeze the blood I have no ready arts : 
'Tis my delight^ alone in summer-shade, 
To pipe a simple song for thinking hearts. 

As I from Hawes to Eichmond did repair, 
It chanced that I saw standing in a dell 
Three aspens at three comers of a square ; 
And one, not four yards distant, near a WelL 

What this imported I could ill divine : 
And, pulling now the rein my horse to stop, 
I saw three pillars standing in a line. 
The last stone pillar on a dark hill-top. 

The trees were gray, with neither arms nor head; 
Half-wasted the square mound of tawny green ; 
So that you just might say, as then I said, 
'^ Here in old time the hand of man hath been." 

I looked upon the hill both far and near. 
More doleful place did never eye survey ; 
It seemed as if the spring-time came not here. 
And Nature here were willing to decay. 

I stood in various thoughts and fancies lost, 
"When one, who was in shepherd's garb attired, 
Came up the hollow : — him did I accost, 
And what this place might be I then inquired. 
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TLr sbvj'LrrJ st«»j>j-»-«l, an«l that same story told 
MTiivh in my former rhyme I Lave rehearsed. 
•* A j«Ily pljce," said h*\ ** in times of old ! 
Eu; K'metl.iri^ ails it n^w ; the spot is cnrsL 

" You see tru-^e Viu less >tumps of aspen wood — 
S n.e '^»\v lint th»-y are W*-* li-s^ others ehns — 
Tiu-<e wk'Tv the l»wtr ; and here a mansiion stood, 
Tlie fin»sl p^ilaiv of a hundrvd realms ! 

**The arl--»ur dves its own condition tell ; 
V>»u st-e the stones, the fountain, and the stream ; 
Lut as to the great L(.>dge ! you might as well 
Hunt half a day for a forgotten dream. 

** There's neither dog nor heifer, horse nor sheep, 
Will wet his lips iiithin that cup of stone ; 
And oftentimes, when all are fast asleep, 
This water doth send forth a dolorous groan. 

*' Si^me say that here a murder has been done, 
And blooil cries out for blood ; but, for my part, 
I've guesseil, when Tve been sitting in the sun, 
That it was all for that unhappy Hart. 

"What thoughts must through the creature's brain have past ! 

Even from the topmost stone, upon the steep, 

Are but three bounds — ^and look. Sir, at this last — 

O Master ! it has been a cruel leap. 

*' For thirteen hours he ran a desperate race ; 
And in my simple mind we cannot tell 
What cause the Hart might have to love this place, 
And come and make his death-bed near the Well. 

" Here on the grass perhaps asleep he sank, 
Lulled by this fountain in the summer-tide ; 
This water was 2>erhaps the first he drank 
AVhen he had wandered from his mother's side. 
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" In April hero beneath the scented thorn 
He heard the birds their morning carols sin^ ; 
And he, perliaps, for aught we know, was born 
Not half a furlong from that self-same spring. 

*' But now here's neither grass nor pleasant shade, 

The sun on drearier hollow never shone ; 

So will it be, as I have often said, 

Till trees, and stones, and fountain, all are gone." 

*' Gray-headed shepherd, thou hast spoken well ; 
Small difference lies between thy creed and mine : 
This beast not unobserved by Nature fell ; 
His death was mourned by sympathy divine. 

" The Being, that is in the clouds and air, 
That is in the green leaves among the groves, 
^Maintains a deep and reverential care 
For the unoffending creatures whom He loves. 

" The pleasure-house is dust : — behind, before. 
This is no common waste, no common gloom ; 
But Nature, in due course of time, once more 
Shall here put on her beauty and her bloom. 

" She leaves these objects to a slow decay. 
That what we are, and have been, may be known ; 
But^ at the coming of the milder day, 
These monuments shall all be overgrown. 

" One lesson, shepherd, let ns two divide. 
Taught both by what she shows, and what conceals ; 
Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels." 
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AT THE FEAST OF BROUGHAM CASTLR 

UPON THE RESTORATION OF LORD CLIFFORD, THE SHEPHERD, TO THE 
ESTATES AND HONOURS OF HIS ANCESTORS. 

High in the breathless Hall the Minstrel sate, 
And Emont*8 murmur mingled with the Song. — 
The words of ancient time I thus translate, 
A festal strain that hath been silent long : — 



" From town to town, from tower to tower. 
The red rose is a gladsome flower. 
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Her thirty years of winter past,- 
The red rose is revived at last ; 
She lifts her head for endless spring. 
For everlasting blossoming : 
Both roses flourish, red and white : 
In love and sisterly delight 
The two that were at strife are blended. 
And all old troubles now are ended. — 
Joy ! joy to both ! but most to her 
Who is the flower of Lancaster ! 
Behold her how she smiles to-day 
On this great throng, this bright array ! 
Fair greeting doth she send to all 
From every corner of the Hall ; 
But, chiefly from above the board 
Where sits in state our rightfal Lord, 
A Clifford to his own restored ! 

" They came with banner, spear, and shield ; 
And it was proved in Bosworth-field. 
Not long the Avenger was withstood — 
Earth helped him with the cry of blood : 
St. George was for us, and the might 
Of blessed Angels crowned the right 
Loud voice the Land hath uttered forth, 
We loudest in the faithful North : 
Our fields rejoice, our mountains ring. 
Our streams proclaim a welcoming ; 
Our strong abodes and castles see 
The glory of their royalty. 
How glad is Skipton at this hour — 
Though she is but a lonely Tower ! 
Silent, deserted of her best, 
Without an inmate or a guest. 
Knight, squire, or yeoman, page or groom ; 
We have them at the feast of Brougham. 
How glad Pendragon — though the sleep 
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Of years bo on her ; — She sliall reap 
A taste of this great pleasure, viewing 
As in a dream her own renewing. 
Ilojoice<l is Brough, right gla<l I deem, 
Beside her little humble stream ; 
And she that keepeth watch and war<l 
Iler statelier Eden's course to guard ; 
They both are happy at this hour, 
Though earh is but a lonely Tower : — 
But here is perfect joy and pride 
For one fair House by Emont's side, 
This day distinguished without peer 
To see her Master and to cheer 
Him, and his Lady-mother dear ! 

" Oh ! it was a time forlorn 
When the fatherless was born — 
(Jive her wings that she may %, 
Or she sees her infant die ! 
S won Is that are with slaughter wild 
Hunt the ^lother and the Child. 
Who will take them from the light ? 
— Yonder is a man in sight — 
Yonder is a house — but where ? 
No, they must not enter there. 
To the caves, and to the brooks, 
To the clouds of heaven she looks ; 
She is speechless, but her eyes 
Pray in ghostly agonies. 
Blissful IMary, Mother mild, 
Maid and Mother undefiled, 
Save a mother and her child 1 

" Now who is he that bounds with joy 
On Carrock's side, a shepherd-boy 1 
No tlioughts hath he but thoughts that pass 
Light as the wind along the grass. 
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Can this be ho who hither came 
In secret, like a smothered flame ] 
O'er whom such thankful tears were «hed 
For shelter, and a jjoor man's bread ! 
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Crod loves the Clilld ; and God hath willed 
That those dear words should be falfillod, 
The Lady's words, when forced away, 
The last she to her Babe did say, 
* My own, my own, thy fellow-guest 
I may not be ; but rest thee, rest, 
For lowly shepherd's life is best ! ' 

*' Alas ! when evil men are strong. 
No life is good, no pleasure long. 
The boy must part from Mosedale's groves, 
And leave Blencathara's rugged coves, 
And quit the flowers that summer brings 
To Glenderamakin's lofty springs ; 
Must vanish, and his careless cheer 
Bo turned to heaviness and fear. 
— Give Sir Lancelot Threlkeld praise ! 
Hear it» good man, old in days I 
Thou tree of covert and of rest 
For this young bird that is distrest ; 
Among thy branches safe he lay. 
And he was free to sport and play, 
WTien falcons were abroad for prey. 

*' A recreant harp, that sings of fear 
And heaviness in Clifford's ear ! 
I said, when evil men are strong, 
Ko life is good, no pleasure long, 
A weak and cowardly untruth ! 
Our Clifford was a happy youth. 
And thankful through a weary time. 
That brought him up to manhood's prime. 
Again he wanders forth at will, 
And tends a flock from hill to hill : 
His garb is humble ; ne'er was seen 
Such garb with such a noble mien ; 
Among the shepherd grooms no mate 
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Hath he^ a Child of strength and state ! 

Yet lacks not friends for solemn glee, 

And a cheerful company. 

That learned of him submissive ways, 

And comforted his private days. 

To his side the fallow deer 

Came, and rested without fear ; 

The eagle, lord of land and sea, 

Stooped down to pay him fealty ; 

And both the undying fish that swim 

Through Bowscale-Tarn did wait on him ; 

llie pair were servants of his eye 

In their immortality ; 

They moved about in open sight, 

To and fro, for his delight. 

He knew the rocks which Angels haunt 

On the mountains visitant ; 

He hath kenned them taking wing : 

And the caves where Fairies sing 

He hath entered ; and been told 

By Voices how men lived of old. 

Among the heavens his eye can see 

Face of thing that is to be ; 

And, if men report him right, 

He can whisper words of might. 

— Now another day is come, 

Fitter hope, and nobler doom : 

He hath throvm aside his crook. 

And hath buried deep his book ; 

Armour rusting in his halls 

On the blood of Clifford calls ;— 

* Quell the Scot,' exclaims the Lance — 

* Bear me to the heart of France,' 
Is the longing of the Shield — 

Tell thy name, thou ti-embling Field ; 
Field of death, where'er thou be, 
Groan thou with our victory ! 
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Happy day, and mighty hour, 

When our Shepherd, in his power, 

Mailed and horsed, with Unce and sword, 

To his Ancestors restored, 

like a reappearing star, 

Like a glory from afieu*, 

First shall head the flock of war !" 

Alas I the fervent Harper did not know 
That for a tranquil soul the lay was framed, 
AVho, long compelled in humble walks to go, 
Was softened into feeling, soothed and tamed. 

Love had he found in huts where poor men lie. 
His daily teachers had been woods and rills, 
The silence that is in the starry sky. 
The sleep that is among the lonely hilla 

In him the savage virtue of the race, 
Revenge, and all ferocious thoughts were dead : 
Nor did he change ; but kept in lofty place 
The wisdom which adversity had bred. 

Glad were the vales, and every cottage hearth ; 
The Shepherd-lord was honoured more and more : 
And, ages after he was laid in earth, 
" The good Lord Clifford " was the name he bore. 



LIXE8, 



CC)MI»OSEl) A FKW MrLRS ABOVE TINTERX ABBEY, OX REVISlTIXli THE 
BANKK OF THE WYE DUKIXO A TOUR. 



Five years have pass'd ; five summers, with the length 

Of five long winters ! and again I hear 

These waters, rolling from their mountain springs 

With a sweet inland murmur.^^ Once again 

Do I behold these steep and lofty cliffs, 

Which on a wild secluded scene impress 

Thoughts of more deep seclusion ; and connect 

The landscape with the ([uiet of the sky. 

The day is come when I again repose 

Here, under this dark sycamore, and view 

Tliese plots of cottage ground, these orchaixl-tufts, 

AVTiich, at this season, with their unripe fruits, 

Are clad in one green hue, and lose themselves 

Among the woods and copses, nor disturb 

The wild green landscape. Once again I see 

These hedge-rows, hardly hedge-rows, little lines 

Of sportive wood run wild ; these pastoral £Eirms 

Green to the very door ; and wreaths of smoke 

Sent up, in silence, from among the trees ! 

With some uncertain notice, as might seem, 

Of vagrant dwellers in the houseless woods. 

Or of some Hermit's cave, where by his fire 

The Hermit sits alone. 

Though absent long. 
These forms of beauty have not been to me 
As is a landscape to a blind man's eye : 
But oft in lonely rooms, and 'mid the din 
Of towns and cities, I have owed to them, 
In hours of weariness, sensations sweet, 



THE HANKS OF THE WYE. 

Felt in the blood, and felt along the heart ; 
And i>a88ing even into mj purer mind. 
With tranquil restoration : — feelings too 
Of unremembered pleasure ; such, perhaps, 
As may have had no trivial influence 
( )n that best portion of a good man's life, 
His little, nameleesi unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love. Nor less, I trust, 
To them I may have owed another gift, 
Of aspect more sublime ; that blessM mood, 
In which the burthen of the mystery, 
In which the heavy and the weary weight 
i )f all this unintelligible world 
Is lightened ; — that serene and blessM mood, 
In which the affections gently lead us on, — 
Until, the breath of this corporeal frame, 
And even the motion of our human blood. 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul : 
While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 
AVe see into the life of things. 

If this 
Re but a vain belief, yet, oh ! how oft — 
In darkness, and amid the many shapes 
Of joyless daylight ; when the fistful stir 
Unprofitable, and the fever of the world, 
Have hung upon the beatings of my heart — 
How oft, in spirit, have I turned to thee, 
sylvan Wye ! Thou wanderer thro' the woods, 
How often has my spirit turned to thee ! 
And now, with gleams of half-extinguished thought, 
With many recognitions dim and faint, 
And somewhat of a sad perplexity, 
The picture of the mind revives again : 
While here I stand, not only with the sense 
Of present pleasure, but with pleasing thoughts 
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That in this moment there is life and food 

For future years. And so I dare to hope, 

Though changed, no doubt, from what I was when first 

I came among these hills ; when like a roe 

I bounded o'er the mountains, by the sides 

Of the ihiv\) rivers, and the lonely streams. 



THK IJAXKS 0¥ THE WYK. 

Wherever Nature led ; more like a man 

Flying from something that he dreads, tlian one 

Who sought the thing he loved. For Nature then 

(The coarser pleasures of my hoyish days, 

And their great animal movements, all gone by,) 

'i'o me was all in all. — I cannot paint 

What then I was. The sounding cataract 

Haunted me like a passion : the tall rock, 

The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood, 

Their colours and their forms, were then to me 

An a])petite : a feeling and a love, 

That had no need of a remoter charm, 

By thought supplied, or any interest. 

Unborrowed from the eye. — That time is past. 

And all its aching joys are now no more, 

And all its dizzy raptures. Not for this 

Faint I, nor mourn nor murmur ; other gifts 

Have followed ; for such loss, I would believe. 

Abundant recompense. For I have learned 

To look on Nature, not as in the hour 

Of thoughtless youth ; but hearing oftentimes 

The still, sad music of humanity. 

Not harsh nor grating, though of ample power 

To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 

Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused, 

AVhose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man : 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought^ 

And rolls through aU things. Therefore am I still 

A lover of the meadows, and the woods, 

And mountains ; and of all that we behold 

From this green earth ; of all the mighty world 

Of eye and ear, — both what they half create,'^'^ 
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THE lUXKS OF TIIK WVK. 

^\nil what perceive ; well pleased to recognise 
In Nature and the language of the sense, 
The anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse, 
The guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 
Of all my moral being. 

Xor perchance. 
If I were not thus taught, should I the more 
Suffer my genial spirits to decay : 
For thou art with me here upon the banks 
Of this fair river ; thou, my dearest Friend, 
My dear, dear Friend, and in thy voice I catch 
The language of my former heart, and read 
My former pleasures in the shooting lights 
Of thy wild eyes. Oh ! yet a little while 
^lay I behold in thee what I was once, 
My dear, dear Sister ! And this prayer I make. 
Knowing that Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her : 'tis her privilege, 
Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy ; for she can so inform 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
"With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 
Hash judgments, nor the sneora of selfish men, 
Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life. 
Shall e*er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings. Therefore let the moon 
Shine on thee in thy solitary walk ; 
And let the misty mountain winds be free 
To blow against thee : and, in after years. 
When these wild ecstasies shall be matured 
Into a sober pleasure, when thy mind 
Shall be a mansion for all lovely forma. 
Thy memory be as a dwelling-place 
For all swoet sounds and harmonies ; oh I then. 



THE BANKS OF THE WYE. 

If 8olitu»lo, or feur, or jwiin, or grief, 

iShould be thy |>ortion, with what healing thoughts 

Of tender joy wilt thou remember me, 

And these my exhortations ! nor, perchance. 




If I should be where I no more can hear 
Thy voice, nor catch from thy ^vild eyes these gleams 
Of past existence, wilt thou tlien forget 
That on the banks of this dolightfid stream 
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TO DUTY. 

We stood together ; and that I, so long 
A worshipper of Nature, hither came 
Unwearied in that service : rather say 
With warmer love, oh ! with far deeper zeal 
Of holier love. Nor wilt thou then forget, 
That after many wanderings, many years 
Of absence, these steep woods and lofty cliffs, 
And this gveen pastoral landscape, were to me 
More dear, both for themselves and for thy sake ! 



TO DUTY, 

Stern Lawgiver ! yet thou dost wear 
The Godhead's most benignant grace ; 
Nor know we anything so fair 
As is the smile upon thy face : 
Flowers laugh before thee on their beds ; 
And fragrance in thy footing treads ; 
Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong ; 
And the most ancient heavens, through thee, are fresh 
and strong. 

To humbler functions, awful Power, 

I call thee : I myself commend 

Unto thy guidance from this hour ; 

Oh I let my weakness have an end ! 

Give unto me, made lowly, wise, 

The spirit of self-sacrifice ; 

The confidence of reason give ; 

And, in the light of truth, thy bondman let me live. 
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AN EVENING SCENK 



Up ! up ! my friend, and clear your looks — 
Why all this toil and trouble 1 
Up ! up ! my friend, and quit your books. 
Or surely you'll grow double. 

The sun, above the mountain's head, 

A freshening lustre mellow, 

Through all the long green fields has spread 

His first sweet evening yellow. 

Books ! 'tis a dull and endless strife : 
Come hear the woodland linnet, 
How sweet his music ! on my life 
There's more of wisdom in it. 

And hark ! how blithe the throstle sings ! 
He, too, is no mean preacher : 
Come forth into the light of things, 
Let Nature be your teacher. 

She has a world of ready wealth, 
Our minds and hearts to bless — 
Spontaneous wisdom breathed by health. 
Truth breathed by cheerfulness. 

One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man. 
Of moral evil and of good, 
Than all tlie sages can. 
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AN EVENING SCENE. 

Sweet is the lore which Nature brings : 
Our meddling intellect 
Mis-shapes the beauteous fonns of things : 
— We murder to dissect. 




Enough of science and of art ; 
Close up these barren leaves : 
Come forth, and bring with you a heart 
That watches and receives. 
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TO MY SISTER. 



WKiriKX AT A SMALL IMsTAXiK FROM MV HOUSE, AND 8ENT 
BY MV LIITLE BOY. 



It is the first mild day of ^larch. 
Each minute sweeter than before ; 
The redbreast sings from the tall larch 
That stands beside our door. 

There is a bles8iug in the air, 
"Which seems a sense of joy to yield 
To the bare trees, and mountains bare, 
And grass in the green field. 

My Sister ! ( tis a wish of mine) 
jN^ow that our morning meal is done, 
Make haste, your morning task resign ; 
Come forth and feel the sun. 

Edward will come with you ; and pray, 
Put on with speed your woodland dress ; 
And bring no book : for this one day 
We'll give to idleness. 

No joyless forms shall regulate 
Our living calendar : 
We from to-day, my friend, will date 
The opening of the year. 

Love, now an universal birth, 
From heart to heart is stealing, 
From earth to man, from man to earth : 
— It is the hour of feeling. 



TO MY SISTER. 

One moment now may give us more 
Than fifty years of reason : 
Our minds shall drink at every jiore 
The spirit of the season. 




Some silent laws our hearts may make, 
Which they shall long obey ; 
We for the year to come may take 
Our temper from to-day. 
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EARLY SPRING. 

And from the blessed power that rolls 
About, below, above, 
We '11 frame the measure of our souls : 
They shall be tuned to love. 

Then come, my Sister ! come, I pray, 
With speed put on your woodland dress ; 
And bring no book : for this one day 
We *11 give to idleness. 



LmES, 

WRITTEN IN RARLY SPRINO. 

I HEARD a thousand blended notes, 
While in the grove I sat reclin'd. 
In that sweet mood when pleasant thoughts 
Bring sad thoughts to the mind. 

To her fair works did Kature link 
The human soul that through me ran ; 
And much it grieved my heart to think 
What man has made of man. 

Through primrose tufts, in that sweet bower, 
The periwinkle trailed its wreaths ; 
And 'tis my faith that every flower 
Enjoys the air it breathes. 

The birds around me hopped and play'd 
Their thoughts I cannot measure : — 
But the least motion which they made. 
It seemed a thrill of pleasure. 
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The budding twigs spread out their fan, 
To catch the breezy air ; 
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THE TWO APRIL MORNINGS. 

And I must think, do all I can, 
That there was pleasure there. 

If I these thoughts may not prevent, 
If such he of my creed the plan, 
Have I not reason to lament 
What man has made of man 1 



THE TWO APRIL MOIiXINGS. 

We walked along, while bright and red 
Uprose the morning sun ; 
And Matthew stopped, he looked, and said, 
« The will of God be done ! " 

A village schoolmaster was he. 
With hair of glittering gray ; 
As blithe a man as you could see 
On a spring holiday. 

And on that morning, through the grass. 
And by the streaming rills. 
We travelled merrily, to pass 
A day among the hills. 

" Our work," said I, " was well begim ; 
Then from thy breast what thought, 
IWneath so beautiful a sun, 
So sad a sigh has brought ? *' 

A second time did Matthew stop ; 
And fixing still his eye 
I'^IHUi the eastern mountain top, 
To mo he uiu^lo ripply : 




** You cluud witli that long purple cleft 
Briugs fresh into my uiiud 
A day like this, which I have left 
Full thirty years behind. 
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THE TWO APRIL MORNINGS. 

" And just above yon slope of com 
Such colours, and no other, 
Were in the sky, that April mom. 
Of this the very brother. 

" With rod and line I sued the sport 
Which that sweet season gave, 
And, coming to the church, stopped short 
Beside my daughter's grave. 

" Nine summers had she scarcely seen, 
Tlio pride of all the vale ; 
And then she sang ; — she would have been 
A very nightingale I 

" Six feet in earth my Emma lay ; 
And yet I loved her more, 
For so it seemed, than till that day 
I o*er had loved before. 

" And, turning from her grave, I met, 
Beside the churchyard yew, 
A blooming Girl, whose hair was wet 
With point*^ of morning dew. 

" A basket on her head she l)arc ; 
Her brow was smooth and white ', 
To see a cluld so very fair, 
It was a pure delight ! 

" No fountain from its rocky cave 
E'er tripped with foot so free ; 
She seemed as happy as a wave 
That dances on the sea. 

" There came from me a sigh of pain 
Which I could ill confine ; 
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THE TWO APRIL MORNINGS. 

I looked at her, and looked again : 
— And did not wish her mine/' 







Matthew is in his grave ; yet now, 
Methinks, I see him stand. 
As at that moment, with his bough 
Of wilding in his hand. 



THE FOUNTAIX. 



A COX VERS ATI ON. 



We talked with open heart, and tongue 
Affectionate and true, 
A pair of friends, though I was young, 
And Matthew seventy -two. 

We hiy beneath a spreading oak, 
Beside a mossy seat ; 
And from the turf a fountain broke, 
And gurgled at our feet. 

" Now, MattheAV ! let us try to match 
This water's pleasaut tune 
With some old border song, or catch, 
That suits a summer^s noon. 

" Or of the church-clock and the chimes 
Bing here, beneath the shade, 
That half-mad thing of witty rhymes 
Which you last April made ! ** 

In silence Matthew lay, and eyed 
The spring beneath the tree ; 
And thus the dear old man replied. 
The gray-haired man of glee : 

" Down to the vale this water steers, 
How merrily it goes ! 
'T will murmur on a thousand years. 
And flow as now it flows. 
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" And here, on this delightful day 
I cannot choose but think 
How oft, a vigorous man, 1 lay 
JJoside this fountain's brink. 
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THE roUNTAIX. 

" My eyes are dim with childish tears, 
My heart is idly stirr'd, 
For the same sound is in my ears 
Wliich in those days I heanl. 

" Thus fares it still in our decay : 
And yet the wiser mind 
Mourns less for what age takes away 
Than what it leaves behind. 

" The blackbird in the summer trees, 
The lark upon the hill. 
Let loose their carols when they please, 
Are quiet when they will. 

" With Nature never do they wage 
A foolish strife ; they see 
A happy youth, and their old age 
Is beautiful and free : 

" But wo are pressed by heavy laws 
And often, glad no more, 
We wear a face of joy, because 
We have been glad of yore. 

"If there is one who need bemoan 
His kindred laid in earth, 
The household hearts that were his own, 
It is the man of mirth. 

" Afy days, my friend, are almost gone, 
My life has been approved. 
And many love me ; but by none 
Am I enough beloved." 

" Now both himself and me he wrongs, 
The man who thus complains I 



A COTTAGE GIRL. 

I live and sing my idle songs 
Upon these happy plains ; 

" And, Matthew, for thy children dead, 
ril he a son to thee!'' 
At this he grasped my hand, and said, 
'' Alas ! that cannot he." 

We rose up from the foantain-side ; 
And down the smooth descent 
Of the green sheep-track did we glide ; 
And through the wood we went ; 

And, ere we came to Leonard's Rock, 
He sang those witty rhymes 
About the crazy old church-clock. 
And the bewildered chimes. 



A COTTAGE GIRL. 

Serious and thoughtful was her mind ; and yet, 
By reconcilement exquisite and rare. 
The form, port, motions of this cottage girl 
Were such as might have quickened and inspired 
A Titian's hand, addressed to picture forth 
Oread, or Dryad, glancing through the shade. 
When first the hunter's startling horn is heard 
Upon the golden hills. 
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THE FORCE OF PRAYER ; 

oil, THE FOUNDING OP BOLTON PR TORY. 
A TRADITION. 

'' SS^al is goob fax n hootUss htwt 1 '* 

With these dark words begins my tale ; 

And their meaning is, " Whence can comfort spring, 

Wlien prayer is of no avail ] '* 

'' Wi^ni 10 gocb far u bootkss kite 1 " 

The falconer to the Lady said ; 

And she made answer, " Endless sorrow ! " 

For she knew that her son was dead. 

She knew it by the falconer's words. 
And from the look of the falconer's eye ; 
And from the love which was in her soul 
For her youthful Komilly. 

— Young Eomilly through Barden Woods 

Is ranging high and low ; 

And holds a greyhound in a leash, 

To let slip upon buck or doe. 

And the pair have reached that fearful chasm, 

How tempting to bestride ! 

For lordly Wharf is there pent in 

With rocks on either side. 

This stridiiig-place is called TuE Strid, 
A name which it took of yore : 
A thousand years hath it borne that name, 
And sliall a thousand more. 
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THE FORCE OF PRAYER. 

And hither is young Romilly come, 
And what may now forbid 
That he, perhaps for the hundredth time, 
Shall bound across " The Strid 1 " 




He sprang in glee, — for what cared he 
That the river was strong, and the rocks were steep ! 
— But the greyhound in the leash hung back, 
And checked him in his leap. 



The boy is in the arms of Wharf, 
And strangled by a merciless force ; 
For never more was young Romilly seen 
Till he rose a lifeless corse. 
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THE f :. E ■ r iLAYEi. 

WLirf sLill ^« to p i'-jin^ h«ut« 
A nAme more sa»i :Lan Tatt^jw. 

If f«>r a l.«ver tL^ Li Ir weit, 

A ?*'Li«-v she n^i^l K»rr.»w 

Fr 'm death, an*! £r>ni the passion of death : 

(^\d WhArf miirht heal her s-ttow. 




She weeps not for the wedding-day 
Which was to be to-morrow : 
Uvv hope was a farther-looking hope, 
And hers a mother's sorrow. 



lie was a tree that stood alone, 
Anil proudly did its ])ranches wave ; 
And the root of this delightful tree 
Was in hor husband's ^^rave ! 
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THE FORCE OF PRAYER. 

Long, long in darkness did she sit, 
And her first words were, " Let there bo 
In Bolton, on the field of Whar^ 
A stately Priory ! " 

The stately Priory was reared ; 
And Wharf, as he moved along, 
To Matins joined a mournful voice, 
Nor failed at Even-song 

And the Lady prayed in heaviness 
That looked not for relief ! 
But slowly did her succour come, 
And a patience to lier grief. 

Oh ! there is never sorrow of heart 
That shall lack a timely end, 
If but to God we tui-n, and ask 
Of him to be our friend ! 



PEKSONAL TALK. 

I. 
I AM not one who much or oft delight 
To season my fireside with personal talk, — 
Of Mends who live within an easy walk, 
Or neighbours daily, weekly, in my sight : 
And, for my chance acquaintance, ladies bright, 
Sons, mothers, maidens withering on the stalk ; 
These all wear out of me, like forms with chalk 
Painted on rich men's floors for one feast-night. 
Better than such discoui-se doth silence long, 
Long, barren silence, square with my desire ; 
To sit without emotion, hope, or aim. 
In the loved presence of my cottage-fire, 
And listen to the flapping of the flame, 
Or kettle, whispering its faint undersong. 

II. 
" Yet life," you say, " is life ; we have seen and see, 
And with a living pleasure we describe ; 
And fits of sprightly malice do but bribe 
The languid mind into activity. 
Sound sense, and love itself^ and mirth and glee, 
Are fostered by the comment and the gibe." 
E'en bo it so : yet still among your tribe, 
Our daily world's true worldlings, rank not me ! 
Children are blest, and powerful ; their world lies 
More justly balanced ; partly at their feet. 
And part far from them : — sweetest melodies 
Are those that are by distance made more sweet. 
Whose mind is but the mind of his own eyes, 
He is a slave — the meanest wc can meet ! 
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PERSONAL TALK. 



WiNOs have we, — and as far as we cau go, 

We may find pleasure : wilderness and wood, 

Blank ocean and mere sky, support that mood 

Which with the lofty sanctifies the low : 

Dreams, books, are each a world, and books, we know. 

Are a substantial world, both pure and good : 

Eound these, with tendrils strong as flesh and blood. 

Our pastime and our happiness will grow. 

There do I find a never-failing store 

Of personal themes, and such as I love best ; 

Matter wherein right voluble I am : 

Two will I mention, dearer than the rest ; 

The gentle Lady married to the Moor ; 

And heavenly XJna^ with her milk-white lamb. 

IV. 

Nob can I not believe but that hereby 

Great gains are mine ; for thus I live remote 

From evil-speaking ; rancour, never sought, 

Comes to me not ; malignant truth or lie. 

Hence have I genial seasons, hence have I 

Smooth passions, smooth discourse, and joyous thought: 

And thus from day to day my little boat 

Kocks in its harbour, lodging peaceably. 

Blessings be with them — and eternal praise, 

Who gave us nobler loves, and nobler cares. 

The Poets, who on earth have made us heirs 

Of truth and pure delight by heavenly lays ! 

Oh I might my name be numbered among theirs, 

Then gladly would I end my mortal days. 
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MISCELLANEOUS SONNETS. 



PREFATORY SONNET. 



Nuns fret not at their convent's narrow room ; 
And hermits are contented with their cells ; 
And students with their pensive citadels. 
Maids at the wheel, the weaver at his loom, 
Sit blithe and happy ; bees that soar for bloom, 
High as the highest Peak of Furness-Fells, 
Will murmur by the hour in foxglove bells : 
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UrON A BEAUTIFUL PICTURE. 

In truth, the prison unto which we doom 
Ourselves, no prison is : and hence to me, 
In sundry moods, 'twas pastime to be bound 
Within the Sonnet's scanty plot of ground : 
Pleased if some souls (for such there needs must Ix;) 
Who have felt the weight of too much liberty, 
Should find short solace there, as I have found. 



Vl'ON THE SIGUT OF A BEAUTIFUL PIClUItE. 

Praised be the Art whose subtle power could stay 
Yon cloud, and fix it in that glorious shape ; 
Nor would permit the thin smoke to escape, 
Nor those bright sunbeams to forsake the day ; 
Which stopped that band of travellers on their way 
Ere they were lost within the shady wood ; 
And showed the Bark upon the glassy flood 
For ever anchored in her sheltering bay. 
Soul-soothing Art ! which Morning, Noon-tide, Even, 
Do serve with all their changeful pageantry : 
Thou, with ambition modest yet sublime. 
Here, for the sight of mortal man, hast given 
To one brief moment, caught fix)m fleeting time, 
The appropriate calm of blest Eternity. 
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MISC'ELLAXEOrS SiI^XXETS. 



A FLOCK of sheep that leisurely pa.vj by. 
One after one ; the sound of rain, and l>ee5, 
Muimuiing ; the fall of hveris winds and seas. 
Smooth fields, white e^heets of water, and pure sky ; 
I*ve thought of all hy turns ; and still I lie 
81eei»le8S ; and soon the small birds* melodies 
Must hear, first uttered from my orchard-trei*s ; 
And the first cuckoo's melancholy cry. 
Even thus last night, and two nights more, I lay. 
And could not win thee. Sleep ! by any stealth : 
So do not let me wear to-night away : 
Without thee what is all the morning's wealth f 
Come, blessed barrier betwixt day and day, 
Dear mother of fresh thoughts and joyous health ! 



A VALU EVKNINW. 

It is a Ijeauteous Evening, calm and free : 
The holy time is quiet as a ^un 
Breathless with adoration ; the bi-oad sun 
Is sinking down in its tranquillity ; 
The gentleness of heaven is on the sea : 
Listen ! the mighty Being is awake, 
And doth with his eternal motion make 
A sound like thunder — everlastingly. 
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A CALM EVENING. 

Dear Child ! dear Girl ! that walkest with me here, 
If thou appear'st untouched by solemn thought, 
Thy nature therefore is not less divine : 





Thou liest " in Abraham's bosom " all the year ; 
And worshipp'st at the Temple's inner shrine, 
God being with thee when we know it not. 
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LONDON FKOM WESTMINSTER BRFDOE. 



coMiv^sEn rroN wf>tmixster bridoe. 

Earth has not anything to show more fair : 
I)ull would he be of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty : 
This City now doth like a garment wear 
The beauty of the morning ; silent^ bare, 
Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie 
Open unto the fields, and to the sky ; 
All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 
Never did sun more beautifully steep 
In his firet splendour valley, rock, or hill ; 
Ne'er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep ! 
The river glideth nt his own sweet will : 
Dear God ! the very houses seem asleep ; 
And all that mighty heart is lying still ! 



THE BROOK. 

Brook 1 whose society the Poet seeks 
Intent his wasted spirits to renew ; 
And whom the curious Painter doth pursue 
Through rocky passes, among flowery creeks, 
And tracks thee dancing down thy water-breaks ; 
If I some type of thee did wish to view. 
Thee, and not thee thyself, I would not do 
Like Grecian Artists, give thee human cheeks, 
( 'hannels for tears ; no Naiad should'st thou be. 
Have neither limbs, feet, featliers, joint**, nor hairs. 
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It seems the Eternal Soul is clothed in thee 
With purer robes than those of flesh and blood, 
Ann hath bestowed on thee a better good — 
Unwearied joy, and liic without its cai-cs. 
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THE OUTWAKU-BOUND SHIP. 



Where lies the Laud to which yon ship must go ? 

Festively she puts forth in trim array ; 

As vigorous as a lark at break of day : 

Is she for tropic suns, or polar snow ? 

What boots the inquiry I— Neither friend nor foe 

She cares for ; let her travel where she may, 

She finds familiar names, a beaten way 

Ever before her, and a wind to blow. 

Yet still I ask, what haven is her mark ? 

And, almost as it was when ships were rare 

(From time to time, like Pilgrims, here and there 

Crossing the waters), doubt, and something dark, 

Of the old sea some reverential fear, 

Is with me at thy farewell, joyous Bark ! 



1801. 

I GRIEVED for Buonaparte, with a vain 
And an unthinking grief ! for, who aspires 
To genuine greatness but from just desires, 
And knowledge such as he could never gain ? 
'Tis not in battles that from youth we train 
The Governor who must be wise and good, 
And temper with the sternness of the brain 
Thoughts motherly and weak as womanhood. 
Wisdom doth live with children round her knees : 
Books, leisure, perfect freedom, and the talk 
Man holds with week-day man in the hourly walk 
Of the mind's business : these are the degrees 
By which true Sway doth mount ; this is the stalk 
True Power doth grow on ; and her rights are these. 
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THK WOULD WITH IS. 



The world is too much with us ; late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers : 
Little we see in Nature that is ours ; 
We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon ! 




This sea that bares her bosom to the moon ; 
The winds that will be howling at all hours 
And are up-gathered now like sleeping flowei-s ; 
For this, for everything, we arc out of tune ; 
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ON SWITZKliLAM). 

It moves us not. — (ii-eat Ood I I'd rather bo 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn ; 
So might I, standing on this pleasant lea. 
Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn 
Have sight of Proteus coming from the sea, 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn. 



TIIUl'(;HT OK A lUllTtiN ON TIIK SUIUl'(iATlON i)V SWITZKHLAND. 

Two Voices are there, — one is of the sta, 

(Jiic of the mountains, — each a mighty Voice : 

In both from age to age, thou didst rejoice, 

They were thy chosen music, Liberty ! 

There came a Tyrant, and with holy glee 

Thou fought' st against him ; but hast vaiuly striven : 

Thou from thy Alpine holds at length art driven, 

AVhere not a torrent murmurs heard by thee. 

Of one deep bliss thine ear hath been bereft : 

Then cleave, cleave to that which still is left ; 

For, high-souled Maid, what sorrow would it be 

That Mountain floods should thunder as before. 

And Ocean bellow from his rocky shore. 

And neither awful Voice be heard by thee I 




How sweet it is, when mother Fancy rocks 
The wiiywnrd brain, to saunter through a wood ! 
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MlSC'ELLANKOrS SONNETS. 

An old place, full of many a lovely brood, 

Tall trees, green arbours, and ground-flowers in flocks ; 

And wild rose tip- toe upon hawthorn stocks, 

Like to a honny lass, who plays her pranks 

At Wakes and Fairs with wandering Mountebanks, — 

When she stands cresting the Clown's head, and mocks 

The crowd beneath her. Yerily I think, 

Such place to me is sometimes like a dream 

Or map of the whole world : thoughts, link by link, 

Enter through ears and eyesight, with such gleam 

Of all things, that at last in fear I shrink, 

And leap at once from the delicious stnwim. 



LoxDov, 180*2. 

Milton ! thou should'st l>e living at this hour : 

England hath need of thee : she is a fen 

Of stagnant waters : altar, sword, and pen. 

Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall and bower, 

Have forfeited their ancient English dower 

Of inward happiness. We are selfish men : 

Oh ! raise us up, return to us again ; 

And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power. 

Thy soul was like a Star, and dwelt apart : 

Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea ; 

Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free ; 

So didst thou travel on life's common way. 

In cheerful godline-ss ; and yet thy heart 

The lowliest duties on itself did lav. 
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THE FALL OF VENICE. 



ON THE EXTIXCTIOX OF THE VENETIAN REPUBLIC. 



Once did she hold the gorgeous East in fee ; 
And was the safeguard of the West : the worth 
Of Venice did not fall below her birth — 
Venice, the eldest Child of Liberty ! 
She was a maiden City, bright and free ; 
No guile seduced, no force could violate ; 
And, when she took unto herself a Mate, 




She must espouse the everlasting Sea. 
And what if she had seen those glories fade, 
Those titles vanish, and that strength decay ; 
Yet shall some tribute of regret be paid 
When her long life hath reached its final day : 
Men are we, and must grieve when even the Shade 
Of that which once was great, is passed away. 
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r.REAT KN(}L]SHMEN. 



Great nion have been among us ; hands that penned 

And tongues that uttered wisdom — better none : 

The later Syduey, Marvel, Harrington, 

Young Vane and others who called Milton friend. 

These moralists could act and comprehend : 

They knew how genuine glory was put on ; 

Taught us how rightfully a nation shone 

In splendour : what strength was, that would not bend 

But in magnanimous meekness. France, 'tis strange. 

Hath brought forth no such souls as we had then. 

Perpetual emptiness ! unceasing change ! 

No single volume paramount, no code, 

Ko master spirit, no determined road ; 

But equally a want of books and men ! 



BRITISH FRKRDOM. 



It is not to be thought of that the flood 
Of British freedom, which, to the open sea 
Of the world's praise, from dark antiquity 
Hath flowed, " with pomp of waters, unwithstood : " 
Eoad by which all might come and go that would, 
And bear out freights of worth to foreign lands, 
That this most famous stream in bogs and sands 
Should perish, and to evil and to good 
Be lost for ever. In our halls is hung 
Armoury of the invincible Knights of old : 
We must be free or die, who speak the tongue 
That Shakspeare spake ; the faith and morals hold 
Which Milton held. — ^In everything we are sprung 
Of Earthed first blood, have titles manifold. 
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TO THE MEN OF KENT. 



ANTICIPATION, OCTOBEH, 1803. 

Shout, for a mighty Victory is won ! 
On British ground the Invaders are laid low ; 
The hreath of Heaven has drifted them like snow. 
And left them lying in the silent sun, 
Never to rise again ! — the work is done. 
Come forth, ye old men, now in peaceful show, 
And greet your sons ! drums beat and trumpets blow 
Make merry, wives ! ye little children, stun 
Your grandames* ears with pleasure of your noise ! 
Clap, infants, clap your hands ! divine must be 
That triumph, when the very worst, the pain, 
And e'en the prospect of our brethren slain. 
Hath something in it which the heart enjoys : — 
In glory will they sleep, and endless sanctity. 



TO THE MEN OF KENT, OCTOBEU, 1803. 

Vanguard of liberty, ye men of Kent 1 
Ye children of a Soil that doth advance 
Its haughty brow against the coast of France, 
Xow is the time to prove your hardiment ! 
To France the words of invitation sent ! 
They from their fields can see the countenance 
Of your fierce war, may ken the glittering lance, 
And hear you shouting forth your brave intent. 
Left single, in bold parley, ye, of yore, 
Did from the Norman win a gallant wreath : 
Confirmed the charters that were yours before ; — 
No parleying now ! In Britain is one breath ; 
"We all are with you now from shore to shore : — 
Ye men of Kent, 'tis victory or death ! 
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ON THE PASS OF KILLICRANKIE. 



OCTOBER, 1803. 

Six thousand yeteians practised in war's game. 
Tried men, at Killicrankie were arrayed 
Against an equal host that wore the plaid. 
Shepherds and herdsmen. — Like a whirlwind came 
The Highlanders, the slaughter spread like flame ; 
And Garry, thundering down his mountoin-road, 
Was stopped, and could not breathe beneath the load 
Of the dead bodies. — ^"Twas a day of shame 
For them whom precept and the pedantry 
Of cold mechanic battle do enslave. 
Oh ! for a single hour of that Dundee 
Who on that day the word of onset gave ! 
Like conquest would the men of England see ; 
And her foes find a like inglorious grave. 




THE lUVULET. 



Then, looking forth, the gentle lady said, 
"Behold, the shades of afternoon have fallen 
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THE KIVrLET. 

I'^pon this flow*ry slope ; and see — beyond — 

The lake, though bright, is of a placid blue, 

As if prt^paring for the peace of evening. 

How temptingly the landscape shines ! The air 

Breathes invitation ; easy is the walk 

To the lake's margin, where a boat lies moored 

lieneath a sheltering tree." I'^pon this hint 

We rose together : all were pleased ; but most 

The beauteous girl, whoso cheek was flushed with joy. 

Light as a sunbeam glides along the hills 

She vanished — eager to impart tlio scheme 

To her loved brother and his shy comi)eer. 

Xow was there bustle in the Vicar's house, 

And earnest preparation. Forth we went. 

And down the valley on the streamlet's bank 

Pursued our way, a broken company, 

!^[ute or conversing, single or in pairs. 

Thus having reached a bridge that overarched 

The hasty Rivulet, where it lay becalmed 

In a deep pool, by happy chance we saw 

.V twofold image ; on a grassy bank 

A snow-white ram, and in the crystal flood 

Another and the same ! Most beautiful. 

On the green turf, with his imperial front 

Shaggy and bold, and wreathM horns superb, 

The breathing creature stood ; as beautiful, 

Beneath him, showed his shadowy counterpart. 

Each had his glowing mountains, each his sky, 

And each seemed centre of his own fair world : 

Antipodes unconscious of each other, 

Yet, in partition, with tlieir several spheres, 

lilended in perfect stillness, to our sight ! 




ELLEN IRWIN ; 



OR, THE BRAK8 OF KIRTLE.*^ 



Fair Ellen Irwin, when she sate 
Upon the Braes of Kirtle, 
Was lovely as a Grecian maid 
Adorned with wreaths of myrtle. 
Young Adam Bruce beside her lay; 
And there did they beguile the day 
With love and gentle speeches, 
Beneath the budding beeches. 
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ELLEN IRWIN. 

From many KnigVits and many Squires 
The Hruce had been selected ; 
And (rordon, fairest of them all, 
By Ellen was rejected. 
iSad tidings to that noble youth ! 
For it may bo proclaimed with truth, 
If Bruce had loved sincerely, 
That Gordon loves as dearly. 

But what is Gordon's beauteous face, 
And what are Gordon's crosses, 
To them who sit by Kirtle's Braes 
Upon the verdant mosses ? 
Alas that ever he was bom ! 
ITie Gordon, couched behind a thorn, 
Sees them and their caressing, 
Beholds them blest and blessing. 

Proud Gordon cannot boar the thoughts 
That through his brain are travelling, — 
And, starting up, to Brace's heart 
lie launched a deadly javelin ! 
Fair Ellen saw it when it came, 
And, stepping forth to meet the same. 
Did with her body cover 
The youth, her chosen lover. 

And, falling into Brace's arms. 
Thus died the beauteous Ellen, 
Thus from the heart of her true love 
The mortal spear repelling. 
And Brace, as soon as he had slain 
The Gordon, sailed away to Spain ; 
And fought with rage incessant. 
Against the Moorish Crescent. 
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THE HAPPY CALL. 

But many days, and many montlis, 
And many years ensuing, 
This wretched Knight did vainly seek 
The death that he was w(X)ing : 
And, coming back across the wave, 
Without a groan, on Ellen's grave 
His body he extended. 
And there his soitow ended. 

"Now ye, who willingly have heard 
The tale I have been telling. 
May in Kirkonnel churchyard view 
The grave of lovely Ellen : 
By Ellen's side the Bruce is laid ; 
And, for the stone upon his head. 
May no rude hand deface it^ 
And its forlorn Hic Jacet ! 



THE HAPPY CALL. 



Like a shadow thrown 



Softly and lightly from a passing cloud, 

Death fell upon him, while reclined he lay 

For noontide solace on the summer grass, 

The warm lap of his mother earth j and so 

Their lenient term of separation past^ 

That family (whose graves you there behold) i 

By yet a higher privilege once more 

Were gathered to each other. 
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WILD FOWL, 



The fieldfare*8 pensive flocks, 
The cawing rooks, and sea-mews fi-om afar, 
Hover above these inland solitudes, 
Unscattered by the wind, at whose loud call 
Their voyage was begun : nor is its power 
Unfelt among the sedentary fowl 
That seek yon pool, and there prolong their stay 
In silent congress ; or together roused 
Take flight ; while with their clang the air resounds. 
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THE BLIND HIGHLAND BOY. 



A TALE TOLD BY THE FIRESIDE. 



Now we are tired of boisterous joy, 
WeVe romped enough, my little Boy ! 
Jane hangs her head upon my breast. 
And you shall bring your stool and rest ; 
This corner is your own. 

There ! take your seat, and let me see 
That you can listen quietly ; 
And, as I promised, I will tell 
That strange adventure which befel 
A poor blind Highland Boy. 

A Highland Boy ! — why call him so 1 
Because, my darlings, ye must know, 
In land where many a mountain towers, 
Far higher hills than these of ours ! 
He from his birth had lived. 

He ne^er had seen one earthly sight ; 
The sun, the day ; the stars, the night ; 
Or tree, or butterfly, or flower, 
Or fish in stream, or bird in bower, 
Or woman, man, or child. 
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THE BUND HIGHLAND BOY. 

And yet lie neither drooped nor pined, 
Nor had a melancholy mind ; 
For God took pity on the Boy, 
.Vnd was his Friend ; and gave him joj, 
Of which we nothing know. 

llis Mother, too, no doubt, above 
Her other children him did love : 
For, was she here, or was she there, 
She thought of him with constant care, 
And more than mother's love. 

And proud she was of hearty when clad 
In crimson stockings, tartan plaid. 
And bonnet with a feather gay. 
To Kirk he on the Sabbath-day 
AVent hand in hand with her. 

Yet he had many a restless dream ; 
Both when he heard the eagles scream, 
And when he heard the torrents roar, 
And heiiixl the water beat the shore 
Near which their cottage stood. 

Beside a lake their cottage stood, 
Not small, like ours, a peaceful flood ; 
But one of mighty size, and strange ; 
That, rough or smooth, is full of change, 
And stirring in its bed. 

For to this lake, by night and day. 
The great sea-water finds its way 
Through long, long windings of the hills ; 
And drinks up all the pretty rills, 
And rivers large and sti'ong : 
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THE BLIND HIGHLAND BOY. 

Then hurries back the road it came — 
Beturns on errand still the same ; 
This did it when the earth was new, 
And this for evermore will do, 
As long as earth shall last. 

And, with the coming of the tide, 
Come boats and ships that sweetly ride 
Between the woods and lofty rocks ; 
And to the shepherds with their flocks 
Bring tales of distant lands. 

And of those tales, whatever they were, 
The blind Boy always had his share ; 
Whether of mighty towns, or vales 
With warmer suns and softer gales, 
Or wonders of the Doep. 

Yet more it pleased him, more it stirred, 
When, from tlie water-side, he heard 
The shouting and the jolly cheers. 
The bustle of the mariners. 
In stillness or in storm. 

But what do his desires avail ? 
For he must never handle sail ; 
Nor mount the mast, nor row, nor float 
In sailor's ship, or fisher's boat 
Upon the rocking waves. 

His Mother often thought, and said. 
What sin would be upon her head 
If she should suflfer this : " My son. 
Whatever you do, leave this undone ; 
The danger is so great." 



THE BLIND HIGHLAND BOY. 

Thus livi'd he by Loch-l/;veii*s side, 
Still sounding with the sounding tide, 
And heard the billows leap and dance, 
Without a shadow of mtschanoe, 
Till he was ten years old. 

When one day (now mark me well, 
Ye soon shall know how this befel) 
He's in a vessel of his own, 
On the swift water hurrying down 
Towards the mighty sea. 

But say what bears him f — Ye have seen 
The Indian's bow, his arrows keen. 
Hare beasts, and birds with plumage bright. 
Gifts which, for wonder or delight. 
Are brought in ships from far. 

Such gifts had those seafaring men 
Spread round that haven in the glen : 
Each hut, perchance, might have its own, 
And to the Boy they all were known ; 
He knew and prized them all 

And one, the rarest, was a shell 
Which he, poor Child, had studied well ; 
The shell of a green Turtle, thin 
And hollow ; you might sit therein. 
It was so wide and deep. 

Twas even the largest of its kind, 
Large, thin, and light, as birch-tree rind, 
So light a shell that it would swim, 
And gaily lift its fearless brim 
Above the tossing surge. 
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THE BLIND HIGHLAND BOY. 

And this the little blind Boy knew : 
And he a storj strange, yet true. 
Had hoard, how in a shell like this 
An English boy, O thought of bliss ! 
Had stoutly launched from shore ; 

Launched from the margin of a bay 
Among the Indian Isles, where lay 
His Other's ship, and had sailed far, 
To join that gallant ship of war. 
In his delightful shell. 

Our Highland Boy oft visited 
The house which held this prize ; and^ led 
By choice or chance, did thither come 
One day when no one was at home, 
And found the door unbarred. 

While there he sat> alone and blind, — 
That story flashed upon his mind, — 
A bold thought roused him, and he took 
The shell from out its secret nook. 
And bore it in his arms. 

And with the happy burthen hied, 
And pushed it from Loch-Leven's side, — 
Stepped into it ; and, without dread. 
Following the fancies in his head. 
He paddled up and down. 

Awhile he stood upon his feet ; 
He felt the motion — ^took his seat ; 
And dallied thus, till from the shore 
The tide, retreating more and more, 
Had sucked, and sucked him in. 
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THK BLIND HIGHLAND BOY. 

And there he is, in face of Heaven, — 
How rapidly the Child is driven ! 
The fourth part of a mile, I ween. 
He thus had gone, ere he was seen 
By any human eye. 

But when he was first seen, oh me, 
What shrieking and what misery ! 
For many saw ; among the rest 
His Mother, she who loved him hest, 
She saw her poor blind Boy. 

But now the passionate lament, 
Which from the crowd on shore was sent, 
The cries which broke from old and young 
In Gaelic, or the English tongue. 
Are stifled — all is still. 

And quickly with a silent crew 
A boat is ready to pursue ; 
And from the shore their course they take, 
Aud swiftly down the running lake 
They follow the blind Boy. 

But soon they move with softer pace ; 
So have ye seen the fowler chase, 
On Grasmere's clear unrufSed breast, 
A youngling of the wild duck's nest 
With deftly-lifted oar ; 

Or as the wily sailors crept 
To seize (while on the Deep it slept) 
The hapless creature which did dwell 
Erewhile within the dancing shell, 
They steal upon their prey. 
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THE BLIND HIGHLAND BOY. 

With sound the least that can be made 
They follow, more an<l more afmid, 
More cautious as they draw more near ; 
But in his darkness he can hear, 
And guesses tlieir intent. 




'* Lei-ghx — Ln-(jhaV' — then did he nv 
" Ln-ijha — Lei-(jliar — most eagerly ; 
Thus did lie cry, and thus did pi*ay, 
Antl what he meant was, *' Keep away, 
And leave me to myself! " 



Alas ! and when he felt their hands — 
You've often heard of magic wands. 
That with a motion overthrow 
^V palace of the proudest show. 
Or melt it into air. 
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THK BLIND HIGHLAND HOV. 

So all liLs dreiims, that inward li^ht 
With which his soul ha^l shone so bright, 
All vanished ; — *t Wiis a heartfelt cross 
To him, a heavy, bitter loss, 
As he had ever known. 



But hark ! a gratulating voice 
With which the very hills rejoice : 
"V IS from the crowd, who tremblingly 
Had watched the event, and now can see 
Tliat he is safe at last 

And then, when he was brought to land, 
Full sure they were a happy band, 
Which, gathering round, did on the banks 
Of that great water give God thanks. 
And welcomed the poor Chihl. 

And in the general joy of lieart 
The Blind Boy's little dog took part ; 
He leapt about, and oft did kiss 
His master's hands in sign of bliss, 
With sound like lamentation. 

But most of all, his Mother dear. 
She who had fainted with her fear. 
Rejoiced when, waking, she espies 
The Child ; when she can trust her eyes, 
And touches the blind Boy. 

She led him home, and wept amain, 
When she was in the house again : 
Tears flowed in torrents from her eyes ; 
She could not blame him, or chaj^tise : 
She wa.s loo happy far. 
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THE BLIND HIGHLAND BUY. 

Thus, after lie had fondly Lraved 
The perilous Deep, the Boy was saved ; 
And, though his fancies had been wild, 
Yet he was pleased, and reconciled 
To live in peace on shore. 




-^A*t^^ ; 



And in the lonely Highland dell 
Still do they keep the Turtle-shell ; 
And long the story will repeat 
Of the blind Boy's adventurous f(*at, 
And how he was preserved. 
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STEPPING WESTWARD.^ 



** Whaty you art steppiwj westward f " — '* ym," 
T woulil be a wUdidi destiiiy, 
If we, who thus together roam 
In a strange Land, and far from hoim;, 
Were in tliis place the giiests of chanco : 
Yet who would stop, or fear t' advance, 
Though home or shelter he had none, 
With such a sky to lead him on ? 

The dewy ground was dark and cold ; 
I^hiud, all gloomy to behold ; 
And stopping westward seemed to be 
A kind of heavenly destiny ; 
I liked the greeting : 'twas a sound 
Of sometliing without place or bound ; 
And seemed to give me spiritual right 
To travel tlirough that region bright 

The voice was soft, and she who 8j)ake, 
Was walking by her native lake ; 
The salutation had to mc 
The very sound of courtesy ; 
Its power was felt ; and while my eye 
Was fixed u|)on the glowing sky. 
The echo of the voice enwrought 
A human sweetness with the thought 
Of travelling through the world that lay 
Before me in my cndle«8 way. 
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TO A HIGHLAND GIRL, 



(AT lyVERSNETDE, UPON LOCH LOMOND.) 

Sweet Highland Girl, a very shower 

Of beauty is thy earthly dower ! 

Twice seven consenting years have shed 

Their utmost bounty on thy head : 

And these gray rocks ; this househoM lawn ; 

These trees, a veil just half withdrawn ; 

This fall of water, that doth make 

A murmur near the silent lake ; 

This little bay ; a quiet road 

That holds in shelter thy Abode ; 

In truth together ye do seem 

Like something fashioned in a dream ; 

Such forms as from their covert pee]» 

When earthly cares are laid asleep ! 

Yet, dream and vision as thou art, 

I bless thee with a human heart ! 

God shield thee to thy latest years ! 

I neither know thee, nor thy peers ; 

And yet my eyes are filled with tears. 

With earnest feeling I shall pmy 
For thee when I am far away : 
For never saw I mien, or face, 
Li which more plainly I could tnice 
Benignity and home-bred sense 
Ripening in perfect innocence. 
Here scattered, like a random seed, 
Remote from men, thuu dost not need 
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TO A HIGHLAND GIRL. 

The eiubarrassed look of t^hy distress. 
And maidenly shamffacedm-ss : 
Tliou wear'st ui)on tliy forehead clear 
The freedom of a Mountaineer, 
A face with glivdne^s overspread ! 
Sweet looks, by human kindness bred I 
And seemliness complete, that sways 
Thy courtesies, about thee plays ; 
With no restraint but such as springs 
From quick and eag(ir visitings 
Of thoughts that lie beyond the reach 
Of thy few words of English speech : 
A bondage sweetly brooked, a strife 
That gives thy gestures grace and life ! 
So have I, not unmoved in mind, 
Seen birds of temi)est-loving kind, 
Thus beating up against the wind. 

What hand but would a garland cull 
For thee, who art so beautiful ] 

happy pleasure ! here to dwell 
Beside thee in some heathy dell ; 
Adopt your homely ways and dress, 
A Shepherd, thou a Shepherdess ! 
But I could frame a wish for thee 
More like a grave reality : 

Thou art to me but as a wave 

( )f the wild sea ; and 1 woiUd have 

Some claim upon thee, if I could, 

Though but of common neiglibourhood. 

What joy U) hear tliee, and to see I 

Thy elder brother 1 would l)e, 

Thy father — anything to thee ! 

Now thanks to Heaven ! that of its grace 

Hath led me to this lonely place. 

Joy have I had ; and going hence 

1 bear away my recom[)enst5. 
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TO A HIGHLAND OIRL. 

In spots like these it is we prize 
Our Memory, feel that she hath eyes ; 
Then, why should I be loth to stir ? 
I feel this place was made for her ; 




To give new pleasure like the past, 
Continued long as life shall last. 
Xor am I loth, though plciised at heart, 
Sweet Highland Girl I from thee to part ; 
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THE WANDERING HERBALIST. 

For I, niethinks, till I grow old, 
As fair before me shall behold, 
As I do now, the cabin small, 
The lake, the Imy, the waterfall ; 
And Thee, the Spirit of them all ! 



THE WANDERING HERBALIST. 



Yet happier, in my judgment^ even than you, 
With your bright transports, fairly may be deemed, 
Is he (if such have ever entered here) 
The wandering herbalist, — who, clear alike 
From vain, and that worse evil, vexing thoughts. 
Casts on these uncouth forms a slight regard 
Of transitory interest, and peeps round 
For some rare ilow'ret of the hills, or plant 
Of craggy fountain ; what he hopes for, wins, 
Or learns, at least, that 'tis not to be won : 
Then, keen and eager as a fine-nosed hound 
By soid-engrossing instinct driven along 
Through wood, or open field, the harmless man 
Departs, intent upon his onward quest ! 




THE SOLITARY REAPEK. 

Behold her, single in the field, 
Yon solitary Highland lass ! 
Reaping and singing by herself ; 
Stop here, or gently pass ! 
Alone she cuts and binds the grain, 
And sings a melancholy strain. 
O listen ! for the Vale profound 
Is overflowing with the sound. 



Xo nightingale did ever chaunt 
So sweetly to reposing bands 
Of ti*avellers in some shady haunt, 
Among Arabian sands : 
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THE SOLITARY REAPER. 

Xo 8wet*U»r voice was ever heiinl 
hi spring-time (mux the cuckoo-binl, 
Jiroaking the silence of the seas 
Amon^ the farthest Hebrides. 

Will ni) one tt.*ll mo what she sings i 

Perhaps the plaintive num1)ers flow 

For old, unhaj)py, farH)ff things, 

And battles long ago : 

( )r is it some more humble lay. 

Familiar matter of to-day ? 

Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain, 

That hjvs been, and may be again ! 

Whate'er the theme, the Maiden sang 
As if her song coidd have no ending ; 
I saw her singing at her work, 
And o'er the sickle bending ; — 
1 listened till I liad my fill : 
And, as I mount^^d up the hill, 
'J'he music- in my h(»art I bore. 
Long aft«'r it was heard no more. 



YARROW T^XVISITET). 1803. 



(See tlie vaiiouH Poems the socue of which is laid iii)oii the banks of the 
Yarrow; in particular, the exquisite ballad of Hamilton beginning— 

** Bujtk ye, hisk ye, my bo7iny, bonny Bride, 
Bunk ye, busk ye, my winsmtie Marrow I " — ) 



From Stirling (.'iistle we had seen 
The mazy Forth unravelled ; 
Had trod the banks of Clyde, and Tay, 
And with the Tweed had travelled ; 
And when we came to Clovenford, 
Then said my " miuome Marrow,'' 
" Whate er betide, we'll turn aside, 
And see the Braes of Yarrow." 

" Let Yarrow folk, frae Selkirk town, 

Who have lieen buying, selling. 

Go back to Yarrow, 'tis their own, 

Each maiden to her dwelling ! 

On Yarrow's banks let herons feed. 

Hares couch, and rabbits burrow I 

But we will downward with the Tweed, 

Nor turn aside to Yarrow. 

" There's Galla Water, Leader Haughs, 
Both lying right before us ; 
And Dry burgh, where with chiming Tweed 
The lintwhites sing in chorus ; 
There's pleasant Tiviot-dale, a land 
Made blitlie with plougli and harrow : 
Why throw away a needful day 
To go in search of Yarrow ? 
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*' Whit's Y;im>w l.ut a river ]»:in» 

That j:litlf:> the dark hills under ? 

There are a thoa-^ml surh elsewherv 

As worthy of your wonder." 

-♦Str.uiuce wonls they mvukiI of slight antl s<»orn ; 

My true-love Mgheil for som>w ; 

Antl hx^keil me in the dice, to tliink 

I thus coidd sjx^ak <»f Yarmw ! 



*M>h ! gn*iii." Nud I, *'an* Van>»w8 holms. 
Ami hwret is VarT*>w tlowing ! 
Fair hangs the ap]»le frae the nnk,^'* 
Mat we will leave it gn»wiui;. 
i >Vr hilly j^jith, iUid ojien Strath, 
AVe'll wander Sent land thon.ugh ; 
But, though s*> near, we will not tiu*n 
lnt4i the ilale of Varn»w. 



'* I>*t lx*eve> an* I home-bred kine part^ike 
Tlie swetti? of Bum -mi 11 meadow ; 
llie swan on still Siiint Mary's Lake 
Float douhle, swan and shadow ! 
We will not si^e them ; will not gii 
Tiv-day, nor yet to-ni<'rri»w ; 
Enough if in our lu'arts we know 
Then^'s surh a plare as Yarr«»w. 

** IW Yiuit»w stream unseen, luiknown ! 
It must, or we shall rue it : 
We ha\e a vision of our own : 
Ah ! why should we undo it i 
The treiisure*! dri'ams of times long jvast, 
We'll keep them, winsome !Marmw ! 
For when we'r»» there, altlnniixh 'tis fair, 
'Twill W anotli.-r Yarrow ! 
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"If care with freezing years sliould come, 

And wandering seem hut folly, — 

Should we he loth to stir from home, 

And yet he melancholy ; 

Should life he dull, and spirits low, 

'Twill soothe us in our sorrow, 

That earth has something yet to show, 

The honny holms of Yarrow I " 



YAKROW VLSITEI). 

SEPTEMBER, 1814. 

And is this— Yarrow? — This the Stream 

Of which my fancy cherished. 

So faithfully, a waking di-eam 1 

An image that hath perished ! 

O that some Minstrel's harp were near. 

To utter notes of gladness, 

And chase this silence from the air. 

That fills my heart with sadness ! 

Yet why ? — ^a silvery current flows 
With uncontrolled meanderings ; 
Nor have these eyes hy greener hills 
Been soothed, ui all my wanderings. 
And, tlu'ough her depths. Saint Mary's Lake 
Is Yisi])ly delighted ; 
For not a feature of those hills 
Is in the mirror slighted. 
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YARROW VISITER 

A Mtie <ky Uii«l^ nVr Yarmw Val«», 

S.ive wliviv that i«f;irly whiteness 

Is r«-»iin«l the ri>in>: :juu diffusetl, 

A tent It- r hiizy l>riLrhtui»ss ; 

Mill drni «»f pn.»iuise ! that exclmies 

All prolitlcsj> dfjccikm ; 

Thouijrh n«»t uuwillinvr li^re t' admit 

A jK*nMVt* r«-- •licit i'»!i. 

Where was it that tlie fam<*us Flower 

Of Yarn»w Vale lav hh»<Nliii^ ? 

His KhI iH*ri*hain'»» wjis yon smooth moun.l 

( >n which the hen I is feeilinj; : 

And haply lr.»m tliis crystal pool. 

Now j»eaoil'ul iv< the morning. 

The AVater-wraith asii*n<led thrice, 

And ^'ave his dolefid warning. 

Delicious is the Liiy that sings 
The haunts of happy h>ver>«. 
The |>ath that lea* Is tluni t^^ the gn>ve, 
The leafy gn>ve tliat cr.vcrs : 
And pity sanclili»»s the Yers<^ 
Tliiit paints, by stn^n^th of sornnv 
The unc<»n<[uen4hle stnn^ith of h»ve 
B<*Hr witness, rueful Yarrow ! 



But thou, that iliilst apj>ear so fair 
To fond imagination. 
Dost rival in the light of day 
Her delicate creation : 
Meek loveliness is round thee sprcivl, 
A softness still and holy ; 
The grace of foivst charms decayed. 
And pastoral molanclioly. 
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YARROW VISITED. 

Tliat region It-ft, the Vale unfolds 
Ric'li groves of lofty stature, 
With Yarrow winding througli the j)omp 
Of cultivate<l nature ; 




An<l, rising from those lofty grova<?, 
Behold a Ruin hoary ! 
The sliattered front of Newark's Towers, 
Renowned in Border story. 
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Fair scenes fur chiMho^crs opeiuii<^ blM-iru, 

For sjH»rtive youth to stray iu ; 

For manln.MMl t> enji»y his strength ; 

And a^^ft to wear away in ! 

Yon cottaiie seeing a lK>wer of bliss ; 

It promise's pi\>tection 

To studious e.ise, and generous cares, 

And every chtist^ affection ! 

How sweet, on this autumnal day. 
The wild- wood's fruits to gather, 
And on my true-love's forehead plant 
A crest of blooming heather ! 
And what if I en wreathed my own ! 
Twere no offence to reason ; 
The sober hills thus deck their brows 
To moot the wintry season. 

I see — but not by sight alono, 

Iy)Vod Yarrow, have I won thee ; 

A ray of fancy still survives — 

Her sunsliino plays upon thee I 

Tliy ever-youtliful waters kei»p 

A course of lively pleasure ; 

And gladsome notes my lips can breathe, 

Accordant to the mejisure. 

The vapours linj^or round the Heights, 
They melt — and soon must vanish ; 
One hour is theirs, nor more is mine — 
Sad thought ! which I would banish, 
But that I know, where'er I go, 
Tliy genuine image, Yarrow I 
Will dw^ell with me — to heightt*n joy, 
And clioor my mind in sorrow% 
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FALC0N8. 



A HUMMING BEE — a little tinkling rill — 

A pair of falcons wheeling on the wing, 

In clamorous agitation, round the crest 

Of a tall rock, their airy citadel — 

By each and all of these the pensive ear 

Was greeted, in the silence that ensued. 

When through the cottage threshold we had pasi^ed, 

And, deep within that lonesome valley, stood 

Once more beneath the concave of the blue 

And cloudless sky. 
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THE OAK AND THE BROOM. 



A PASTORAL. 



His simple truths did Andrew glean 
Beside the babbling rills ; 
A careful student he had been 
Among the woods and hills. 
One winter's night, when through the trees 
The wind was thundering, on his knees 
His yoimgest bom did Andrew hold : 
And while the rest, a ruddy quire, 
Were seated round their blazing fire, 
This Tale the Shepherd told. 

" I saw a crag, a lofty stone 

As ever tempest beat ! 

Out of its head an Oak had grown, 

A Broom out of its feet. 

The time was March, a cheerful noon — 

Tlie thaw-wind, with the breath of June, 

Breathed gently from the warm south-west : 

When, in a voice sedate with age. 

This Oak, a giant and a sage. 

His neighbour thus addressed : 

* Eight weary weeks, through rock and clay. 
Along this mountain's edge, 
The frost hath wrought both night and day, 
Wedge driving after wedge. 
Look up I and think, above your head 
What trouble surely will be bred ; 
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THE OAK AND THE BROOM. 

Last night I heartl a ci-ash — 't is true, 
Hie splinters took another road — 
I see them yonder — what a load 
For such a thing as you ! 

* You are preparing, as before, 
To deck your slender shape ; 

And yet just three years back — no more — 

You had a strange escape : 

Down from yon cliff a fragment broke ; 

It came, you know, with fire and smoke, 

And hitherward it bent its way : 

This ponderous block was caught by me, 

And o'er your head, as you may see, 

*T is hanging to this day ! 

' The thing had better been asleep, 

Whatever thing it were, 

( )r breeze, or bird, or dog, or sheep, 

That first did plant you there. 

For you and your green twigs decoy 

That little witless shepherd-boy 

To come and slumber in your bower ; 

And, trust me, on some sultry noon. 

Both you and he. Heaven knows how soon I 

Will perish in one hour. 

* From me this friendly warning take * — 
The Broom began to doze. 

And thus, to keep herself awake, 
Did gently interpose : 

* My thanks for your discourse are due ; 
That it is true, and more than true, 

I know, and I have known it long ; 
Frail is the bond by which we hold 
Our being, be we young or old. 
Wise, foolish, weak, or strong. 



THE OAK AND THE BROOM. 

* I>i8a8ters, do the best we chii, 
Will reach both great and small ; 
And he is oft the wisest man 
Who is not wise at all. 

l\>r me, why should I wish to roam ? 

TluH Bitot is my ])atemal home, 

It is my pleasant heritage ; 

^ly father, many a happy year, 

Here spread his careless blossoms, hero 

Attained a good old age. 

* E'en such as his may be my lot. 
WTiat cause have I to haunt 

My heart with terrors ? Am I not 
In truth a favoured plant ? 
On me such bounty Summer ix»ui*s. 
That I am covered o'er with flowers ; 
And, when the frost is in the sky, 
My branches are so fresh and gay 
That you might look at me and say, 
This Plant can never die. 

' Tlie butterfly, all green and gold. 
To me hath often flown, 
Here in my blossoms to behold 
Wings lovely as his own. 
AVhen grass is chill with rain or dew, 
Beneath my shade the mother-ewe 
Lies with her infant lamb ; I see 
The love they to each other make. 
And the sweet joy wliich they partake. 
It is a joy to me.' 

" Her voice wivs blithe, her heart was light ; 
The Broom might have pui'sued 
Her speech, until the stars of night 
Their journey had renewed : 
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THK TWO (iKAVES. 

liut in the branches of the Oak 
Two ravens now })egan to croak 
Their nuptial song, a gkdsome air ; 
And to her own green hower the breeze 
That instant brought two stripling bees, 
'1 o rest and murmur there. 

" ( hie night, my Children I from the north 

There came a furious blast : 

At l)reak of day I ventured forth, 

And near the cliff I passed. 

Tlie storm had fall'n upon the Oak, 

And struck him with a mighty stroke, 

And whirled, and whirled him far away ; 

And, in one hohpitable cleft. 

The little careless Broom was left 

To live for many a day." 



THK T^VO (UlAVES. 



As, on a sunny "l>ank, a tender lamb 
Lurks in safe shelter from the winds of Maivh, 
Screened by its parent, so that little mound 
Lies guanlod by its neighbour ; the small heap 
Speaks for itself ; an infant there <loth rest, 
The sheltering hillock is the mother's grave. 
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THE OLD CUMBERLAND BEGGAR.^^ 



A DESCRlFriON. 



I SAW an aged Beggar in my walk ; 
And he was seated, by the highway side, 
On a low structure of rude masonry 
Built at the foot of a huge hill, that they 
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THE OLD CUMBERLAND BEGGAK. 

Who lead their horses down the steep rough road 
May thence renioiint at ease. The aged man 
Had placed his staff across the broad smooth stone 
That overlays the pile ; and, from a bag 
All white with flour, the dole of village dames, 
He drew his scraps and fragments, one by one ; 
And scanned them with a fixed and serious look 
Of idle computation. In the sun, 
Upon the second step of that small pile. 
Surrounded by those wild, unpeopled hills, 
He sat, and ate his food in solitude : 
And ever, scattered from his palsied hand. 
That, still attempting to prevent the waste, 
Was baffled stUl, the crumbs in little showers 
Fell on the ground ; and the small mountain birds, 
Not venturing yet to pick their destined meal, 
Approached within the length of half his staff. 

Him from my childhood have I known ; and then 
He was so old, he seems not older now ; 
He travels on, a solitary man. 
So helpless in appearance, that for him 
The sauntering horseman traveller does not throw 
With careless hand his alms upon the ground, 
But stops, that he may safely lodge the coin 
Within the old man's hat ; nor quits him so, 
But still, when he has given his horse the rein, 
Towards the aged Beggar turns a look 
Side-long, and half reverted. She who tends 
The toll-gate, when in summer at her door 
She turns her wheel, if on the road she sees 
The aged Beggar coming, quits her work. 
And lifts the latch for him that he may pass. 
The post-boy, when his rattling wheels o'ertake 
The aged Beggar in the woody lane. 
Shouts to him from behind ; and, if perchance 
The old man does not change his course, the boy 
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Tiinw with less uoby wheels to the road siilt*. 
And paftsen gently by, — ^without a curse 
Upon hL8 lips, or anger at hif» heart 

He travels on, a nolitary man, — 
Him age h&a no conii>anion. On the ground 
HiA ey(*8 are turned, and, as he movee along. 
They more along the ground ; and, evermore, 
Instea<l of common and habitual sight 
< >f fields with rural works, of hill and dale. 
And the blue sky — one little span of earth 
Is all his pro8iK»ct. Thus, from day to day, 
Bow-bent, his vyvs for ever on the ground. 
He plies his wear}' journey ; seeing still. 
And never knowing that he sees, some straw. 
Some scattered leaf, or marks which, in one track. 
The nails of cart or chariot-wheel have left 
Impressed on the white road,— in the same line, 
At distance still the same. Poor Traveller I 
His staff* trails with him ; scarcely do his feet 
Disturb the summer dust ; he is so still 
In look and motion, that the cottage curs. 
Ere he have passed the door, will turn away, 
Wear}' of barking at him. Boys and girls, 
The vacant and the busy, maids and youths, 
And urchins newly breeched— all pass him by • 
Him even the slow-paced waggon leaves behind. 

But deem not this man useless. Statesmen ! ye 
Wlio are so restless in your wisdom, — ^ye 
Who have a broom still ready in your hands 
To rid the world of nuisances ; ye proud, 
lleart-swoln, while in your pride ye contemplate 
Your talents, power, and wisdom, deem him not 
A burden of the earth ! T is Nature's law 
That none, the meanest of created things, 
Of forms created the most vile and brute, 
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The dullest or most noxious, should exist 
Divorced from good — a spirit and pulse of good, 
A life and soul, to every mode of being 
Inseparably linked. While thus he creeps 
From door to door, the villagers in him 
Behold a record which together binds 
Past deeds and ofi&ces of charity. 
Else unremembered, and so keeps alive 
The kindly mood in hearts which lapse of years, 




And that half-wisdom half-experience gives, 
Make slow to feel, and by sure steps resign 
To selfishness and cold oblivious cares. 
Among the farms and solitary huts, 
Hamlets, and thinly scattered villa'^os. 
Where'er the ago<l Beggar takes his roumls, 
The mild necessity of use compels 
To acts of love ; and habit docs the work 
Of reason; yet prepares that after-joy 
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AVhich reason cheriBhes. And thus the soul, 

By that sweet taste of pleasure unpuisued, 

Doth find itself insensihly disposed 

To virtue and true goodness. Some there are, 

By their good works exalted, lofty minds 

And meditative, authors of delight 

And happiness, which to the end of time 

Will live, and spread, and kindle ; minds like these, 

In childhood, from this solitary being. 

This helpless wanderer, have perchance received 

(A thing more precious far than all that books 

Or the solicitudes of love can do !) 

That first mild touch of sympathy and thought. 

In which they found their kindred with a world 

Where want and sorrow were. The easy man 

Who sits at his own door, — and, like the pear 

Which overhangs lus head from the green wall, 

Feeds in the sunshine ; the robust and young, 

The prosperous and unthinking, they who live 

Sheltered, and flourish in a little grove 

Of their own kindred ; all behold in him 

A silent monitor, which on their minds 

Must needs impress a transitory thought 

Of self-congratulation, to the heart 

Of each recalling his peculiar boons, 

His charters and exemptions; and, perchance, 

Though he to no one give the fortitude 

And circumspection needful to preserve 

His present blessings, and to husband up 

The respite of the season, he, at least — 

And *tis no vulgar service — makes them felt. 

Yet further. Many, I believe, there are 
Who live a life of virtuous decency, 
Men who can hear the Decalogue and feel 
Xo eelf-reproacli : who of the moral law 
Established in the land where they abide 
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Are strict observers ; and not negligent, 

Meanwhile, in any tenderness of heart 

Or act of love to those with whom they dwell, 

Their kindred, and the children of their blood. 

Praise be to such, and to their slumbers peace ! 

— But of the poor man ask, the abject poor. 

Go, and demand of him, if there be here 

In this cold abstinence from evil deeds, 

And these inevitable charities, 

Wherewith to satisfy the human sold ? 

No ! man is dear to man ; the poorest poor 

Long for some moments in a weary life 

When they can know and feel that they have been, 

Themselves, the fathers and the dealers-out 

Of some small blessings ; have been kind to such 

As needed kindness, for this single cause, 

That we have all of us one human heart. 

— Such pleasure is to one kind being kno^vn, 

My neighbour, when with punctual care, each week 

Duly as Friday comes, though pressed herself 

By her own wants, she from her chest of meal 

Takes one unsparing handful for the scrip 

Of this old Mendicant, and, from her door 

Returning with exhilarated heart. 

Sits by her fire, and builds her hope in Heaven. 

Then let him pass, a blessing on his head ! 
And while in that vast solitude to which 
The tide of things has led him, he appears 
To breathe and live but for himself alone — 
Unblamed, uninjured, let him bear about 
The good which the benignant law of Heaven 
Has hung around him : and, while life is his, 
Still let him prompt the unlettered villagers 
To tender offices and pensive thoughts. 
Then let him pass, a blessing on lus head ! 
And, long as he can wander, let him breathe 
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Tho freshness of the valleys : let his hlood 
Struggle with frosty air and winter snows : 
And let the chartered wind that sweeps the heath 
Boat his grey locks against his withered face. 
Reverence tho hope whose vital anxiousness 
Gives tho last human interest to his heart. 
May never " House," misnamed of " Industry," 
Make him a captive I for that pent-up din, / 




Those life-consuming sounds that clog the air, 
Be his the natural silence of old age ! 
Lot him be free of mountain solitudes ; 
An<l have around him, whether heard or not. 
The pleasant melody of woodland birds. 
Vv.w are his pleiisim3S ; if his eyes have now 
lU'cn doomed so long to settle on the earth, 
lliat not without some effort they behold 
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The countenance of the horizontal sun, 
Eising or setting, let the light at least 
Find a free entrance to their languid orbs. 
And let him, where and when he will, sit down 
Beneath the trees, or by the grassy bank 
Of highway side, and with the little birds 
Share his chance-gathered meal ; and, finally, 
As in the eye of Nature he has lived. 
So in the eye of Nature let him die ! 



EI^GIAC STANZAS, 



SUGGESTED BY A PICTURE OF PEELE CASTLE IN A STORM, 
PAINTED BY SIR GEORGE BEAUMONT. 



I WAS thy neighbour once, thou rugged Pile : 
Four summer weeks I dwelt in sight of thee : 
I saw thee every day ; and all the while 
Thy form was sleeping on a glassy sea. 

So pure the sky, so quiet was the air ! 
So like, so very like, was day to day ! 
Whene'er I looked, thy Image still was there ; 
It trembled, but it never passed away. 

How perfect was the calm ! It seemed no sleep, 
No mood, which season takes away, or brings : 
I could have fancied that the mighty Deep 
Was even the gentlest of all gentle things. 
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Ah ! tfien, if mine had been the Painter's hand, 
To express what then I saw ; and add the gleam, 
The light that never was, on sea or land. 
The consecration, and the Poet's dream ; 

I would have planted thee, thou hoary Pile ! 
Amid a world how different from this ! 
Beside a sea that could not cease to smile ; 
( )n tran<j[uil land, lieneath a sky of bliss : 

Thou shouldst have seemed a treasure-house, a mine 
Of peaceful years ; a chronicle of Heaven : — 
Of all the sunbeams that did ever shine. 
The very 8weet<.'8t had to thee been given. 

A Picture had it been of lasting ease, 
Elysian quiet, without toil or strife ; 
Xo motion but the moving tide, a breeze. 
Or merely silent Nature's breathing life. 

Such, in the fond illusion of my heart. 
Such Picture would I at that time have made ; 
And seen the soul of truth in every part ; 
A faith, a tnist, that could not be betray'd. 

So once it would have been, — 't is so no more ; 
I have submitted to a new control : 
A power is gone, which nothing can restore ; 
A deep distress hath humanized my soul. 

Not for a moment could I now behold 
A smiling sea, and be what I have been : 
Tlie feeling of my loss will ne'er be old ; 
This, which I know, I speak with mind serene. 
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Then, Beaumont, Friend ! wlio would have been the Friond, 

If he had lived, of him whom I deplore, 

This work of thine I blame not, but commend ; 

This sea in anger, and that dismal shore. 

Oh, 'tis a passionate work ! — yet wise and well ; 
Well chosen is the spirit that is here ; 
That hulk which labours in the deadly swell, 
This rueful sky, the pageantry of fear ! 

And this huge Civstle, standing here sublime, 

I love to see the look with which it braves, 

Cased in th' unfeeling armour of old time. 

The lightning, the fierce wind, and trampling waves. 

Farewell, farewell the heart that lives alone. 
Housed in a dream, at distance from the Kind ! 
Such happiness, wherever it be known, 
Is to be pitied ; for 't is surely blind. 

But welcome fortitude, and patient cheer. 
And frequent sights of what is to be borne ! 
Such sights, or worse, as are before me here. — 
Not without hope we suffer and we mo'.irn. 



ODE. 



INTIMATIONS OF IMMORTALITY FROM RECOLLECTtOKS OF EARLT 
CHILDHOOD. 

** The Child is Father of the Man; 
And J could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by nalural piety/* 



There was a time when meadow, grovo, and stream, 
The earth, and every common sight 
To me did seem 
Apparelled in celestial light, 
The glory and the freshness of a dream. 
It is not now as it has heen of yore ; — 
Turn wheresoever I may, 
By night or day. 
The things which I have seen I now can see no more ! 



The rainbow comes and goes, 

And lovely is the rose, — 

Tlie moon doth witli delight 
lj}6k roxmd her when the heavens are bare ; 

Waters on a starry night 

Are beautiful and fair ; 
Tlie sunshine is a glorious birtli ; 
But yet I know, where'er I go, 
That there hath passed away a glory from the earth. 
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Now, while the birds thus sing a joyous song, 
And while the youug Limbs bound 
As to the tabur 8 sound, 
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INFIMATIoXS i>r IMMUkTAUTV. 

To me alone therv came a thoogfatof grief ; 
A limelr att<fnui«v >:aTe that ihoo^t lelieC 

An«i I again am ^trcmg : 
llie catararu >»luw tbdr tnimpeta from the 8iet*p ; 
No more nball ^ef of mine the season wrong : 
1 li*^r the echoes throu|;h the mountainn throng. 
The wiiiJi< ('ome to me from the tields of sleep. 
And all the earth is gay ; 
Land and sea 
Give themselves up to jollity. 

And with the heart of Ma^* 
Doth every heast keep holiday ; — 
Thou Child of Joy, 
Shuut round me, let me hear thy shouts, thou happy ^>hephenl 
bov! 



Ye bless4'd Creatures, I have heard the call 

Ye to each t>ther make ; I see 
I'lie heavens laugh with you in your juhili*e ; 
My heart is at your festival, 
My head hath its eoronaU 
Tlie fulness of your bliss, I feel — I feel it all. 
( Hi evil day ! if 1 were sullen 
While the Earth herself is adorning, 

This sweet May-nioming ; 
And the Children are pulling 

On every side. 
In a thousand valleys far and wide, 
Fresh flowers ; while the sun shines warm. 
And the Babe leaps up on his Mother's arm : — 
I hear, I hear, with joy I hear I 
— Bat there's a Tree, of many, one, 
A single Field which I have looked upon, 
Both of them sj)eak of something that is gone : 
The Pansy at my feet 
Doth the same tale repeat : 
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Whither is fled the visionary gleam ? 
Where is it now, the glory and the dream 1 
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Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting : 
The Soul tliat rises with us, our life's Star, 
llath had elsewhere its setting, 

And Cometh from afar ; 
Not in entire forgot fulness, 
And not in utter nako<lnes9, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 

From God, who is our homo : 
Heaven lies about us in our Infancy ! 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close 

Upon the growing Boy, 
But he beholds the light, and whence it flows, 

He sees it in his joy ; 
The Youth, who daily farther from the east 
Must travel, still is Nature's Priest, 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended ; 
At length the Man perceives it die away, 
And fade into the light of common day. 

VI. 

Earth fills her lap with pleasures of her own ; 
Yearnings she hath in her own natui-al kind, 
And, even with something of a Mother's mind. 

And no unworthy aim, 

The homely Nurse doth all she can 
To make her Foster-child, her Inmate Man, 

Forgot the glories he hath known, 
And that Imperial Palaco whence he came. 

VII. 

Behold the Child among his new-born blisses, 
A six years' darling of a inpniy size I 
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See, where 'mid work of his own hand he lies, 
Fretted by sallies of his mother's kisses, 
With light upon him from his other's eyes ! 
See, at his feet, some little plan or chart, 
Some fragment from his dream of human life, 
Shaped by himself with newly-learndd art ; 

A wedding or a festival, 

A mourning or a funeral ; 

And this hath now his heart. 
And unto this he frames his song : 

Then will he fit his tongue 
To dialogues of business, love, or strife ; 

But it will not be long 

Ere this be thrown aside, 

And with new joy and pride 
The little actor cons another part ; 
raiing from time to time his " humorous stage ' 
With all the Persons, down to palsied Age, 
That Life brings with her in her equipage ; 

As if his whole vocation 

Were endless imitation. 



VIII. 

Thou, whose exterior semblance doth belie 

Thy SouFs immensity : 
Thou best Philosopher, who yet dost keep 
Thy heritage ; thou Eye among the blind, 
That, deaf and silent, read'st the eternal deep. 
Haunted for ever by the eternal mind, — 

Mighty Prophet ! Seer blest ! 

On whom those truths do rest, 
Which we are toiling all our lives to find ; 
Thou, over whom thy Immortality 
Broods like the Day, a Master o'er a Slave, 
A Presence which is not to be put by ; 
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Thou little Child, yet glorious in the might 
Of heaven-born freedom, on thy being's height^ 
Why vith such earnest pains dost thou provoke 
The years to bring the inevitable yoke, 
Thus blindly with thy blessedness at strife I 
Full soon thy soul shall have her earthly freight, 
And custom lie upon thee with a weight, 
Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life ! 



IX. 



( ) joy ! that in our embers 
Is something that doth live, 
That Nature yet remembers 
What was so fugitive ! 
The thought of our past years in me doth breod 
Perpetual benedictions : not indeed 
VoT that which is mo.st worthy to be blest ; 
Deli^'ht and liberty, the simple creed 
( )f ( 'hildliood, whether busy or at rest, 
With new-fle(i^'*d hope still fluttering in his breast : 
Xot for these I raise 
The song of thanks and praise ; 
liut for those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 
Fallings from us, vanishings ; 
Blank misgivings of a Creature 
Gloving about in worlds not realized, 
High instincts before which our mortal Nature 
Did tremble, like a guilty thing surprised I 
But for those first affections, 
Those shadowy recollections, 

Which, be they what they may, 
Are yet the fountain light of all our day, 
Are yet a master light of all our seeing ; 

Upliold us— cherish — and have jwwer to make 
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Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal Silence : truths that wake. 

To ])erish never ; 
Which neither listlessness, nor mad endeavour, 

Nor Man nor Boy, 
Nor all that is at enmity with joy, 
Can utterly abolish or destroy ! 

Hence, in a season of calm weather, 
Though inland far we be, 
Our Souls have sight of that immortal Sea 
Which brought us hither ; 
Can in a moment travel thither, — 
And see the Children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore. 
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X. 

Then eing, ye birds, sing, sing a jojous song 1 
And let the young lambs bound 
As to the tabor s sound ! 
We, in thought^ will join your throng, 
Ye that pipe, and ye tliat play, 
Ye that through your hearts to-duy 
Feel the gladness of the May ! 

Wliat though the radiance which was once so bright 

l\e now for ever taken from my sight, 

Though nothing can bring back the hour 

Of splendour in the grass, of glory in the flower ; 
We will grieve not, rather find 
^Strength in what remains behind, 
In the primal sympathy 
Which having been must ever be ; 
In the soothing thoughts that spring 
Out of human suffering ; 
In the faith that looks through death, 

In years that bring the philosophic mind 

XI. 

And oh, ye Fountains, Meadows, Hills, and Groves, 

Think not of any severing of our loves ! 

Yet in my heart of hearts I feel your might ; 

I only have relinquished one delight 

To live beneath your more habitual sway. 

I love the Brooks which down their channels fret, 

Even more than when I tripped lightly as they : 

The innocent brightness of a new-bom Day 

Is lovely yet ; 
The clouds that gather round the setting sun 
Do take a sober colouring from an eye 
That hath kept watch o'er man's mortality ; 
Another race hath l^een, and other palms are won. 
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Thanks to the human heart by which we live ; 
Thanks to its tenderness, its joys, and fears ; 
To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 
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The lively Grecian, in a land of hills, 
Hivers, and fertile plains, and sounding shores, 
Under a cope of variegated sky, 
Could find commodious place for eveiy god. 
Promptly received, as prodigally brought. 
From the surrounding countries, at the choico 
Of all adventurers. With unrivalled skill, 
Ab nicest observation furnished hints 
For studious fancy, did his hand bestow 
On fluent operations a fixed shape ; 
Metal or stone, idolatrously served. 
And yet, triumphant o'er this pompous show 
Of Art, this palpable array of sense, ^ 
On every side encountered ; in despite 
Of the gross fictions chanted in the streets 
By wandering Khapsodists ; and in contempt 
Of doubt and bold denials hourly urged 
Amid the wrangling schools — a "spirit" hung, 
Beautiful i^ion ! o*er thy towns and farms. 
Statues and temples, and memorial tombs ; 
And emanations were perceived, and acts 
Of immortality, in Nature's course, 
Exemplified by myst'ries that were felt 
As bonds, on grave philosopher imposed, 
And armfed warrior ; and in every grove 
A gay or pensive tenderness prevailed, 
When piety more awful had relaxed. 
" Take, running River, take these locks of mine,"- 
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Thus would the Votary say, — " This severed hair, 
My vow fulfilling, do I here presenti 
Thankful for my belovfed child's return. 
Thy banks, Cephisus, he again hath trod, 
Thy murmurs heard, and drunk the crystal lymph 
With which thou dost refresh the thirsty lip, 
And moisten all day long these flowery fields." 

In that fair clime the lonely herdsman, sti'etched 
On the soft grass through half a summer's day, 
With music lulled his indolent repose : 
And, in some fit of weariness, if he, 
When his own breath was silent, chanced to hear 
A distant strain, far sweeter than the sounds 
Which his poor skill could make, his fancy fetched, 
Even from the blazing chariot of the Sun, 
A beardless Touth, who touched a golden lute, 
And filled the illumined groves with ravishment. 
The nightly hunter, lifting up his eyes 
Towards the crescent Moon, with grateful heart 
Called on the lovely wanderer who bestowed 
That timely lights to share his joyous sport ; 
And hence, a beaming Goddess, with her nymphs, 
Across the lawn and through the darksome grove 
(Not unaccompanied with tuneful notes 
By echo multiplied from rock or cave) 
Swept in the storm of chase, as moon and stars 
Glance rapidly along the clouded heavens, 
When winds are blowing strong. The traveller slaked 
His thirst from rill or gushing fount, and thanked 
The Naiad. Sunbeams upon distant hills 
Gliding apace, with shadows in their train, 
Might> with small help from fiEtncy, be transformed 
Into fleet Oreads, sporting visibly. 
The Zephyrs fanning, as they passed, their wings. 
Lacked not> for love, fair objects, whom they woo*d 
With gentle whisper. Withered boughs grotesque, 
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Strippoil of their leaves and twigs by hoaxy age, 
From depth of shag<;y covert peeping forth 
In the low vale, or on steep mountain-side — 
And sometimefi, intermixed with stirring horna 
( )f the live deer, or goat*8 depending beard — 
'Vhvi^e wore the lurking Satyrs, a wild brood 
Of gamesome deities — or Pan himself, 
i'hc simple shcphcnrs awe-inspiring god ! 
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A TUIE STOKV. 

(.)ii ! what's the matter — whafs the matter ? 
\Vhat is*t that ails young Harry Gill ] 
That evermore his teeth they chatter, 
('hatter, chatter, chatter still ! 
Of waistcoats Harry has no lack, 
Good dutllc grey, and flannel fine ; 
Ho has a blanket on his back, 
And coats enough to smother nine. 

In March, December, and in July, 
'Tis all the same with Harry Gill ; 
The neighbours tell, and tell you truly. 
His teeth they chatter, chatter still. 
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At nighty at morning, and at noon, 
'Tifl all the same with Harry Gill ; 
Beneath the sun, beneath the moon, 
His teeth they chatter, chatter still ! 

Young Harry was a lusty drover, 
And who so stout of limb as he ? 
His cheeks were red as ruddy clover ; 
His voice was like the voice of three. 
Old Goody Blake was old and poor ; 
111 fed she was, and thinly clad ; 
And any man who passed her door 
Might see how poor a hut she had. 

All day she spun in her poor dwelling ; 
And then her three hours' work at night, 
Alas ! 't was hardly worth the telling. 
It would not pay for candle-light. 
This woman dwelt in Dorsetshire, — 
Her hut was on a cold hill-side. 
And in that country coals are dear, 
For they come far by wind and tide. 

By the same fire to boil their pottage. 
Two poor old dames, as I have known. 
Will often live in one small cottage ; 
But she, poor woman! dwelt alone. 
T was well enough when summer came. 
The long, warm, lightsome summer day, 
Then at her door the canty dame 
Would sit, as any linnet gay. 

But when the ice our streams did fetter. 
Oh ! then how her old bones would shake ! 
You would have said, if you had met her, 
'T was a hard time for Croody Blake. 
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Her evenings then were dull and dead ! 
Sad case it was, as yon may think, 
For very cold to go to bed ; 
And then for cold not sleep a wink. 

Oh joy for her ! whene'er in winter 
The winds at night had made a rout ; 
And scattered many a lusty splinter 
And many a rotten bough about. 
Yet never had she, well or sick, 
As evcTy man who knew her says, 
A pile beforehand, wood or stick, 
Enough to warm her for three days. 

Now, when the frost was past enduring, 
And made her poor old bones to ache, 
Could anything be more alluring 
Than an old hedge to Goody Blake 1 
And, now and then, it must be said. 
When her old bones were cold and chill, 
She left her fire, or left her bed, 
To seek the hedge of Harry GilL 

Kow Harry he had long suspected 
This trespass of old Goody Blake ; 
And vowed that she should be detected, 
And he on her would vengeance take ; 
And oft from his warm fire he'd go. 
And to the fields his road would take ; 
And there, at night, in frost and snow, 
He watched to seize old Goody Blake. 

And once, behind a rick of barley, 
Thus looking out did Harry stand : 
The moon was full and shining clearly 
And crisp with frost the stubble land. 
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He hears a noise — he's all awake — 
Again !^-on tip-toe down the hill 
He softly creeps — ^'t is Goody Blake ; 
She's at the hedge of Harry Gill. 

Right glad was he when he heheld her ; 
Stick after stick did Goody pull : 
He stood hehind a hush of elder, 
Till she had filled her apron full 
When with her load she turned ahout^ 
The hy-road hack again to take, 
He started forward with a shout, 
And sprang upon poor Goody Blake. 

And fiercely hy the arm he took her, 
And hy the arm he held her fast, 
And fiercely hy the arm he shook her. 
And cried, " I 've caught you, then, at last !'' 
Then Goody, who had nothing said, 
Her hundle from her lap let fall ; 
And, kneeling on the sticks, she prayed 
To God, that is the Judge of alL 

She prayed, her withered hand uprearing. 
While Harry held her by the arm — 
" God ! who art never out of hearing, 
O may he never more be warm ! " 
The cold, cold moon above her head. 
Thus on her knees did Goody pray. 
Young Harry heard what she had said : 
And icy cold he turned away. 

He went complaining all the morrow 
That he was cold and very chill : 
His face was gloom, his heart was sorrow ; — 
Alas, that day for Harry Gill ! 
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That day he wore a riding-coat, 
liut not a whit the warmer he : 
Another was on Thursday brought. 
And ere the Sabbath he had three. 

T was all in vain, a useless matter — 
And blankets were about him pinn*d ; 
Yet still his jaws and teeth they clrttt4'r. 
Like a loose casement in the wind. 
And Harry's flesh it fell away ; 
And all who see him say, 'tis ))lain, 
That, live as long as live he may, 
Ho never will be warm again. 

Ko word to any man he utters, 
Abed or up, to young or old ; 
But over to himself he mutters, 
" Poor Harry Gill is very cold." 
Abed or up, by night or day, 
His teclh they chatter, chatter still. 
Now think, ye farmers all, I pray. 
Of Goody Blake and Harry Gill. 




THE DESERTED COTTAGE. 



*TwAS stimmer, and the sun had motiiited high : 
Southward the landscape indistinctly glared 
Through a pale steam ; hut all the northern downs, 
In clearest air ascending, showed far off 
A surface dappled o*er with shadows flung 
From many a hrooding cloud ; far as the sight 
Could reach, those many shadows lay in spots 
Determined and uhmoved, with steady beams 
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Of bright and pleasant sunshine interposed ; 
Pleasant to him who on the soft cool moss 
£xtends his careless limbs along the front 
Of some hugo cave, whose rocky ceUing casts 
A twilight of iUs own, an ample shade, 
Where the wren warbles ; while the dreaming man. 
Half conscious of the soothing melody, 
With side- long eye looks out upon the scene, 
By that impending covert made more soft, 
More low and distant ! Other lot was mine ; 
Yet with good hope that ipon I should obtain 
As grateful reatiiig-place, and livelier joy. 
Across a bare wide Common I was toiling 
With languid feet, which by the slippery ground 
Were baffled ; nor could my weak ann dispexse 
The host of insects gathering round my &ce, 
And ever with me as I paced along. 

Upon that open level stood a grove. 
The wished-for port to which my steps were bound. 
Thither I came, and there, amid the gloom 
Spread by a brotherhood of lofty elms, 
Appeared a roofless Hut ; four naked walls 
That stared upon each other 1 — I looked round, 
And to my wish and to my hope espied 
Him whom I sought ; a Man of reverend age. 
But stout and hale, for travel unimpaired. 
There was he seen upon the cottage-bench. 
Recumbent in the shade, as if asleep ; 
An iron-pointed staff lay at his side. 

Him had I marked the day before — alone 
And in the middle of the public way 
Stationed, as if to rest himself, with face 
Turned toward the sun then setting, while that staff 
Afforded to his figure, as he stood 
Detained for contemplation or repose, 
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di-aceful support; the countenance of the Man 
Was hidden from my view, and he himself 
Unrecognised ; but, stricken by the sight, 
With slackened footsteps I advanced, and soon 
A glad congratulation we exchanged 
At such unthought-of meeting. — For the night 
We parted, nothing willingly ; and now 
He by appointment waited for me here, 
Beneath the shelter of these clustering elms. 




\:^!:^:^i^ 



We were tried Friends : 1 from my childhood up 
Had known him — In a little Town obscure, 
A market village, seated in a tract 
(Jf mountains, where my school-day time was passed. 
One room he owned, the fifth part of a house, 
A place to which he drew, from time to time, 
And found a kind (»f home or harbour there. 
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He loved me ; from a swann of rosy boys 
Singled out me, as he in sport would say, 
For my grave looks, too thoughtful for my years. 
As I grew up, it was my best delight 
To be his chosen comrade. Many a time, 
On holidays, we wandered through the woods, 
A pair of random travellers, we sate — 
We walked ; he pleased me with his sweet discourse 
Of things which he had seen ; and often touched 
Abstrusest matter, reasonings of the mind 
Turned inward ; or at my request he sang 
Old songs, the product of his native hills ; 
A skilful distribution of sweet sounds, 
Feeding the soul, and eagerly imbibed 
As cool refreshing water, by the care 
Of the industrious husbandman diffused 
Through a parched meadow-ground in time of drought. 
Htill deeper welcome found his pure discourse ; 
How precious when in riper days I learned 
To weigh with care his words, and to rejoice 
In the plain presence of his dignity ! 

Oh 1 many are the poets that are sown 
By Nature ; men endowed with highest gifts — 
The vision and the faculty divine- 
Yet wanting the accomplishment of verse, 
(Which, in the docile season of their youth, 
It was denied them to acquire, through lack 
Of culture and the inspiring aid of books, 
Or haply by a temper too severe. 
Or a nice backwardness afraid of shame) 
Nor having e'er, as life advanced, been led 
By circumstance to take unto the height 
The measure of themselves, these favoured Beings, 
All but a scattered few, live out their time. 
Husbanding that which they possess within. 
And go to the grave unthought of. Strongest minds 
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Aie often those of whom the noisy world 
Hears least ; else sniely this Man had not left 
His graces unrevealed and nnpioclaimed. 
Bat, as the mind was fiUed with inward light, 
So not without distinction had he lived, 
EeloYed and honoured — ^far as he was known. 
And some small portion of his eloquent speech, 
And something that may serve to set in view 
The feeling pleasures of his loneliness, 
The doings, ohservations, which his mind 
Had dealt with — I will here record in verse ; 
Which, if with tnith it correspond, and sink 
Or rise as venerable Nature leads, 
The high and tender Muses shall accept 
With gracious smile, deliberately pleased, 
And listening Time reward with sacred praise. 

Among the hills of Athol he was bom ; 
There, on a small hereditary farm, 
An unproductive slip of rugged ground, 
His Father dwelt ; and died in poverty ; 
While he, whose lowly fortune I retrace. 
The youngest of three sons, was yet a babe, 
A little one, unconscious of their loss. 
But ere he had outgrown his infant days. 
His widowed mother, for a second mate, 
Espoused the teacher of the village school ; 
Who on her of&pring zealously bestowed 
Needful instruction ; not alone in arts 
Which to his humble duties appertained. 
But in the lore of right and wrong, the rule 
Of human kindness, in the peaceful ways 
Of honesty, and holiness severe. 
A virtuous household, though exceeding poor I 
Pure livers were they all, austere and grave. 
And fearing Grod ; the very children taught 
Stern self-respect, a reverence for God's word, 
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And an habitual piety, maintained 

With strictness scarcely known on English ground. 

From his sixth year, the Boy of whom I speak, 
In summer tended cattle on the hills ; 
Hut through the inclement and perilous days 
( )f long-continuing winter, he repaired 
To his stepfather's school, that stood alone. 
Sole building on a mountain's dreary edge, 
Far from the sight of city spire, or sound 
Of Minster clock ! From that bleak tenement 
Ue, many an evening, to his distant home 
In solitude returning, saw the hills 
Grow larger in the darkness ; all alone 
Beheld the stars come out above his head, 
And travelled through the wood, with no one near 
To whom he might confess the things he saw. 
So the foundations of his mind were laid. 
In such communion, not from terror free, 
While yet a child, and long before his time, 
Had he perceived the presence and the power 
Of greatness ; and deep feelings had impressed 
Great objects on his mind, with portraitore 
And colour so distinct, that on his mind 
They lay like 8ubstancef>, and almost seemed 
To haunt the bodily sense. He had received 
(Vigorous in native genius as he was) 
A precious gift ; for, as he grew in years, 
With these impressions would he still compare 
All his remembrances, thoughts, shapes, and forms : 
And, being still unsatisfied with aught 
Of dimmer character, he thence attained 
An active power to fasten images 
Upon his brain ; and on their pictured lines 
Intensely brooded, even till they acquired 
The liveliness of dreams. Nor did he fail. 
While yet a child, with a child's eagerness 
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iDcessautly to turn his ear and eye 

On all things which the moving seasons brought 

To feed such appetite — nor this alone 

Appeased his yearning, — in the after-day 

Of boyhood, many an hour in caves forlorn, 

And 'mid the hollow depths of naked crags 

He sate, and e'en in their fixed lineaments, 

Or from the power of a peculiar eye, 

Or by creative feeling overborne, 

Or by predominance of thought oppress'd, 

E'en in their fixed and steady lineaments, 

He traced an ebbing and a flowing mind. 

Expression ever varying ! 

Thus informed, 
He had small need of books ; for many a tale 
Traditionary round the mountains hung, 
And many a legend, peopling the dark woods, 
Kourished Imagination in her growth, 
And gave the Mind that apprehensive power 
By which she is made quick to recognise 
The moral properties and scope of things. 
But eagerly he read, and read again. 
Whatever the Minister's old shelf supplied ; 
The life and death of martyrs, who sustained, 
With will inflexible, those fearful pangs 
Triumphantly displayed in records left 
Of persecution, and the Covenant — times 
Whose echo rings through Scotland to this hour ! 
And there, by lucky hap, had been preserved 
A straggling volume, torn and incomplete. 
That left half-told the preternatural tale, 
Eomance of giants, chronicle of fiends, 
Profuse in garniture of wooden cuts 
Strange and uncouth ; dire faces, figures dire. 
Sharp-kneed, sharp-elbowed, and lean-ankled too. 
With long and ghostly shanks — ^forms which once seen 
Could never be forgotten ! 
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In his heart, 
Where Fear Bate thus, a cherished visitant. 
Was wanting yet the pure delight of love 
By sound diffused, or hy the breathing air. 
Or by the silent looks of happy things, 
Or flowing from the universal face 
Of earth and sky. But he had felt the power 
Of Nature, and already was prepared. 
By his intense conceptions, to receive 
Deeply the lesson deep of love which he, 
Whom Nature, by whatever means, has taught 
To feel intensely, cannot but receive. 
From early childhood, even, as hath been said. 
From his sixth year, he had been sent abroad 
In summer to tend herds ; such was his task 
Thenceforward till the later day of Youth. 
() then what soul was his, when, on the tops 
(^f the high mountains, he beheld the sun 
Rise up, and bathe the world in light ! He looked — 
Ocean and earth, the solid frame of earth 
And ocean's liquid mass, beneath him lay 
In gladness and deep joy. The clouds were touched. 
And in their silent faces did he read 
Unutterable love. Sound needed none. 
Nor any voice of joy ; his spirit drank 
The spectacle : sensation, soul, and form. 
All melted into him ; they swallowed up 
His animal being ; in them did he live. 
And by them did he live ; they were his life. 
In such access of mind, in such high hour 
Of visitation from the living God, 
Thought was not ; in enjoyment it expired. 
No thanks he breathed, he proffered no request ; 
Bapt into still communion that transcends 
The imperfect offices of prayer and praise, 
HIk mind ^^^^s a thanksrjiving tri the J^ower 
That made him ; it was bloHBodnfae and lovo 1 
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A Herdsman on the lonely mountain-tops, 
Such intercourse was his, and in this sort 
Was his existence oftentimes possessed, 
then how beautiful, how bright^ appeared 
The written promise ! He had early learned 




To reverence the Volume which displays 
The mystery, the life which cannot die ; 
But in the mountains did he feel his faith. 
Then did he see the writing ; all things there 
Breathed immortality, revolving life, 
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And greatness still rerolTing ; infinite : 

There littleness was not ; the least of tfainga 

Seemed infinite ; and there his spirit shaped 

Her prospects, nor did he helieve, — he sai^. 

What wonder if his being thus became 

Sublime and comprehensive % Low desires. 

Low thoughts, had there no place ; jet was liis heart 

Lowly ; for he was meek in gratitude, 

( )A OH he called those ecstasies to mind, 

And whence they flowed ; from them he acquired 

Wisdom, which works thro' patience ; thence he learned, 

In many a calmer hour of sober thought, 

To look on ^'ature with a humble heart, 

Self-(|ue8tioned where it did not understand, 

And with a superstitious eye of love. 

So passed the time ; yet to the nearest towu 
llo duly went with what small oveqdus 
Uis earnings might supply, and brought away 
The book which most had tempted his desires 
While at the stall he read. Among the hills 
He gazed upon that mighty orb of song, 
The divine Milton. Lore of different kind, 
The annual savings of a toilsome life^ 
His stepfather supplied ; books that explain 
Tlie purer elements of truth involved 
In lines and numbers, and, by charm severe 
(Especially perceived where nature droops 
And feeling is suppressed), preserve the mind 
liusy in solitude and poverty. 
These occupations oftentimes deceived 
The listless hours, while in the hollow vale. 
Hollow and green, he lay on the green turf 
In pensive idleness. What could he do. 
With blind endeavours, in that lonesome life, 
Thus thirsting daily 1 Yet, still uppermost, 
Nature was at his heart as if ho felt, 
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Though yet he knew not how, a wasting power 
In all things which from her sweet influence 
Might tend to wean him. Therefore with her hues, 
Her forms, and with the spirit of her forms, 
He clothed the nakedness of austere truth. 
While yet he lingered in the rudiments 
Of Science, and among her simplest laws. 
His triangles — they were the stars of heaven. 
The silent stars ! Oft did he take delight 
To measure th' altitude of some tall crag 
That is the eagle's birthplace, or some peak 
Familiar with forgotten years, that shows 
Inscribed, as with the silence of the thought, 
Upon its bleak and visionary sides, 
The history of many a winter storm, — 
Or obscure records of the path of fire. 

And thus, before his eighteenth year was told. 
Accumulated feelings pressed his heart 
With an increasing weight ; he was o*erpowered 
By Nature, by the turbulence subdued 
Of his own mind ; by mystery and hope. 
And the first virgin passion of a soul 
Communing with the glorious universe. 
Full often wished he that the winds might rage 
When they were silent ; far more fondly now 
Than in his earlier season did he love 
Tempestuous nights — the conflict and the sounds 
That live in darkness : — fi*om his intellect 
And from the stillness of abstracted thought 
He asked repose ; and I have heard him say 
That often, failing at this time to gain 
The peace required, he scanned the laws of light 
Amid the roar of torrents, where they send 
From hollow clefts up to the clearer air 
A cloud of mist, which in the sunshine frames 
A lasting tablet — for the observer's eyo 
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Varying iU rainbow hues. But vainly thns. 
And vainlj by all other means^ he strove 
To mitigate the fever of hia heart 

In dreams, in study, and in ardent thought, 
ThuSy even from childhood upward, was he reared : 
For inti'llectual progress wanting much. 
Doubtless, of needful help — ^yet gaining more ; 
And every moral feeling of his soul 
Strengthened and braced, by breathing in content 
Tlie keen, the wholesome air of poverty, 
And drinking from the well of homelj lif& 
But, from past liberty, and tried restraints, 
He now was summoned to select the course 
Of humble industry that promised best 
To yield him no unworthy maintenance. 
The ^lotlier strove to make her son perceive 
With what advantage he might teach a school 
In the adjoinLng village ; but the Youth, 
^Vho of tliis service made a short essay. 
Found that tlie wanderings of his thoughts were then 
A misery to him ; that he must resign 
A task he was unable to i)erform. 

That stem yet kindly Spirit, who constrains 
The Savoyard to quit his naked rocks. 
The &ee-boru Swiss to leave his nairow vales 
(Spirit attached to regions mountainous 
Like their own steadfast clouds) — did now impel 
Hia restless mind to look abroad with hope. 
An irksome drudgery seems it to plod on. 
Through dusty ways, in storm, from door to door, 
A vagrant Merchant bent beneath his load ! 
Yet do such travellers find their own delight ; 
And their hard service, deemed debasing now. 
Gained merited respect in simpler times, 
When Squire, and Priest, and they who round them cl>*'^^ 
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In rustic sequestration —all dependent 

Upon the Pedlar's toil — supplied their wants, 

Or pleased their fancies, with the wares he brought. 

Not ignorant was the Youth that still no few 

Of his adventurous countrymen were led, 

By perseverance in this track of life, 

To competence and ease ; to him it bore 

Attractions manifold ; — and this he chose. 

He asked his Mother's blessing : and, with tears 

Thanking his second father, asked from him 

Paternal blessings. The good pair bestowed 

Their farewell benediction, but with hearts 

Foreboding evil. From his native hills 

He wandered far ; much did he see of men, 

Their manners, their enjoyments and pursuits, 

Theur passions, and their feelings ; chiefly those 

Essential and eternal in the heai't. 

Which, 'mid the simpler forms of rural life. 

Exist more simple in their elements, 

And speak a plainer language. In the woods, 

A lone Enthusiast, and among the fields, 

Itinerant in this labour, ho had passed 

The better portion of his time ; and there 

Spontaneously had his affections thriven 

Upon the bounties of the year, and felt 

i^' The liberty of nature ; there he kept 

In solitude and solitary thought 

i^ His mind in a just equipoise of love. 

Serene it was, unclouded by the cares 

.;/ Of ordinary life ; unvexed, unwarped 

By partial bondage. In his steady course, 
No piteous revolutions had he felt, 

; ;.' ' No wild varieties of joy and grief. 

Unoccupied by sorrow of its own, 

{; His heart lay open ; and, by nature tuned 

V. And constant disposition of his thoughts 

To sympathy with man, he was alive 
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To all that was enjoyed wherever he went. 

And all that was endured ; for, in himself 

Happy, and quiet in his cheerfulness. 

He had no painful pressure from without 

That made him turn aside from wretchedness 

With coward fears he could afford to suffer 

With tho^o whom he naw suffer. Hence it came 

That in our hest experience he was rich. 

And in the wisdom of our daily life. 

For hence, minutely, in his various rounds, 

Ho had observed the progress and decay 

( )( many minds, of minds and bodies too ; 

The history of many families ; 

How they had prospered ; how they were o'erthrown 

I*y passion or mischance, or such misrule 

Among the unthinking masters of the earth 

As makes the nations groan. This active course. 

Chosen in youth, through manhood he pursued, 

Till due provision for his modest wants 

Had been obtained ; — and thereupon resolved 

To pass the remnant of his days, untasked 

With needless services, from hardship free. 

His calling laid aside, he lived at ease : 

15ut still he loved to pace the public roads 

And the wild paths ; and, when the summer's warmib 

Invited him, would often leave his home 

And journey far, revisiting those scenes 

That to his memory were most endeared. 

— Vigorous in health, of hopeful spirits, untouched 

By worldly -mindedness or anxious care ; 

Observant, studious, thoughtful, and refreshed 

By knowledge gathered up from day to day ; 

Thus had he lived a long and innocent life. 

The Scottish Cliurch, both on himself and those 
With whom from childhood he grew up, had held 
The strong hand of her purity ; and still 
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Had watched him with an unrelenting eye. 
This he remembered in his riper age 
With gratitude, and reverential thoughts. 
But by the native vigour of his mind, 




By his habitual wanderings out of doors, 
By loneliness, and goodness, and kind works, 
Whatever, in docile childhood or in youth. 
He had imbibed of fear or darker thought, 
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Was melted all away ; so trae was this. 
That sometimes his religion seemed to me 
Self-taught, as of a dreamer in the woods ; 
Who to the mo<lel of his own pure heart 
Fmmod his belief, as grace divine inspired. 
Or human reason dictated with awe. 
— And surely never did there live on earth 
A man of kindlier nature. The loagh sports 
And teasing ways of children vexed not him ; 
Xor could he bid them from his presence, tired 
With quevstions and importunate demand. 
Indulgent listener was he to the tongue 
Of garrulous age ; nor did the sick man's tale. 
To his fraternal sympathy addressed. 
Obtain reluctant hearing. 

Plain his garb ; 
Such as might suit a rustic Sire, prepared 
For Sabbath duties ; yet he was a man 
Whom no one could have passed without remark. 
Active and nervous was his gait ; his limbs 
And his whole figure breathed intelligence. 
Time had compressed the freshness of his cheek 
Into a narrower circle of deep red, 
T^ut had not tamed his eye : that, under brows 
Shaggy and grey, had meanings which it brought 
From years of youth ; which, like a Being made 
Of many Beings, he had wondrous skill 
To blend with knowledge of the years to come, 
Human, or such as lie beyond the grave. 

So was He framed ; and such his course of life. 
Who now, with no appendage but a staff. 
The prized memorial of relinquished toils, 
Upon that cottage-bench reposed his limbs, 
Screened from the sun. Supine the Wanderer lay^ 
His eyes as if in drowsiness half shut, 
The shadows of the breezy elms above 
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Dappling bis face. He haJ not heard my steps 
As I approached, and near him did I stand 
Unnoticed in the shade some minutes* space. 
At length I hailed him, seeing that his hat 
Was moist with water-drops, as if the brim 
Had newly scooped a running stream. He rose, 
And ere the pleasant greeting that ensued 
Was ended, " *T is," said I, " a burning day ; 
My lips are parched with thirst, but you, I guess. 
Have somewhere found relief." He, at the word. 
Pointing towards a sweet-briar, bade me climb 
The fence hard by, where that aspiring shrub 
Looked out upon the road. It was a plot 
Of ganlen-ground nin wild, its matted weeds 
Marked with the steps of those, whom, as they passed. 
The gooseberry- trees that shot in long lank slips, 
Or currants, hanging from their leafless stems 
In scanty strings, had tempted to o'erleap 
The broken wall. I looked around, and there, 
AVhero two tall hedgerows of thick alder- boughs 
Joined in a cold damp nook, espied a well 
Shrouded with willuw-flowers and plumy fern. 

• '' My thirst I slaked, and, from the cheerless spot 

Withdrawing, straightway to the shade returned, 

: ■ '' Where sate the old Man on the cottage-bench ; 

: '-"^ And while, beside him, with uncovered head, 

:V^' I yet was standing, freely to respire, 

i And cool my temples in the fanning air, 

, 5' Thus did he speak : — " I see aix)und me hero 

Things which you cannot see : we die, my Friend ; 
Nor we alone, but that which each man loved 

^fl'' And prizetl in his peculiar nook of earth 

Dies with him, or is changed ; and very soon 

:, Even of the good is no memorial left. 

jj^ The Poets, in their elegies and songs 

iiVnri^: Lamenting the departed, call the groves. 

They call upon the hills and streams ^A^ mourn, 
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Anci seiitieletis mcks ; nor idly ; for they speak, 
III these their invocations, with a voice 
Obedient to the strong ci-eative power 
Of human passion. Sympathies there are 
Afore tranquil, yet i)erhaps of kindred bii*th, 
That steal upon the meditative mind, 
And grow with thought. Inside yon spring I stood. 
And eyed its waters till we seemed to feel 
One sadness, tliey and I. For them a bond 
Of brotlu'rIuM):! is broktn : time has been 
When, every day, the touch of human hand 
Dislodged the natural sleep that binds them up 
In mortal still nei^s ; and they ministered 
To human comfort. As I stooped to drink, 
Upon the slimy foot- stone I espied 
The useless fragment of a wooden bowl, 
Green with the moss of years ; a i>ensive sight 
That moved my heart, recalling former days, 
When I could never pass that road but she, 
Who lived within these walls, at my approach, 
A daughter's welcome gave, and I loved her 
As my own child. Oh, Sir ! the good die first, 
And they whose hearts are dry as summer dust 
Burn to the socket. Many a passenger 
llath blessed poor Mai*garet for her gentle looks. 
When she uplield the cool refi-eshment drawn 
From that forsaken spring ; and no one came 
But he was welcome ; no one went away 
But that it seemed she loved him. She is dead. 
The light extinguished of her lonely hut, 
The hut itself abandoned to decay. 
And she forgotten in the quiet gi-ave ! 
I speak," continued he, " of One whose stock 
Of virtues bloomed beneath this lowly roof. 
She was a Woman of a steady mind, 
Tender and deep in her excess of love, 
Not speaking much, pleased rather with the j<»y 
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Of her own thought** : by sonu; especial care 
Her temi)er had been framed, a-s if to make 
A Being, who, by adding love to peace, 
Might live on earth a life of happiness. 







Her wedded Parlner lacked not on his side 
The humble worth that satisfied her heart ; 
Frugal, affectionate, sober, and withal 
Keenly industrious. She with pride would toll 
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Timt he wn^ often st*at4Ml at his Km>iu, 

In ftumnier, eit» the mower was abroad 

Amcing the dewy gratw, — in early spring, 

£re the last star had vanished. They who pas:f(0<l 

At evening, from behind the garden fence 

Might hear his busy spade, which he would ply 

After his daily work, until the light 

Had failed, and every leaf and flower were lost 

In the dark hedges. Ho their days were spent 

In peace and comfort ; and a pretty boy 

Was their best hope, next to the God in heaven. 

** Not twenty years ago, but you, I think, 
C*an scarcely boar it now in mind, there came 
Two blighting seasons, when the fields were left 
With lialf a har\'*>st. It pleaseil Heaven to add 
A worse affliction in the plague of war : 
This happy Land was stricken to the heart ! 
A Wanderer then among the cottages, 
I, with my freight of winter raiment, saw 
The hardships of that season : many rich 
Sank ilown, as in a droam, among the jxH>r ; 
And of the poor did many cease to l>e. 
And their place knew them not. Meanwhile, abridge* 1 
Of daily comforts, gladly reconciled 
To numerous self-denials, Margaret 
Went struggling on through those calamitous years 
With cheerful hope ; but ere the second autumn, 
Her life's true Helpmate on a sick-bed lay. 
Smitten with |)erilous fever. In disease 
He lingered long ; and when his strength returned. 
He found the little he had stored, to meet 
The hour of accident or crippling age, 
Was all consumed. Two children had they now, 
One newly bom. As I have said, it was 
A time of trouble : shoals of artisans 
Were from their daily labour turned adrift 
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To seek their bread from public charity, 
They, and their wives and children — happier far 
Could they have lived as do the little birds 
That peck along the hedges, or the kite 
That makes his dwelling on the mountain rocks ! 
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** A iiiul reverse it wax fcjr him win* ]«»ii^ 
Hiwl filled with ph'Uty, and iWHSesM.**! in pea*-**. 
This lonely Cottage, At liis door he st^Kxl, 
And whistltnl many a Bnatch of merry tunes 
That haul no mirth in them ; or with his knife 
Car\'e4l uncouth figures on the heads of sticks ; 
Then, not less idly, sought, through every nrw>k 
In houM) or garden, any casual work 
Of use or ornament ; and with a strange. 
Amusing, yet uneasy novelty. 
He blended, where he might, the various tasks 
Of summer, autumn, winter, and of spring. 
lUit this endured not ; his good humour soon 
]k*came a weight in wliich no pleasure was : 
And poverty brought on a pettish mood 
And a sore temper : day by day he droope<.I, 
And ho would leave his work, and to the to'wn^ 
Without an errand, would direct his steps ; 
Or wander here and there among the fields. 
One while he would speak lightly of his babes. 
And with a cruel tongue ; at other times 
He tossed them with a false unnatural joy : 
And *t was a rueful thing to see the looks 
Of the poor innocent children. * Every smile,' 
Said Margaret to me, here l)eneath these trees, 
* Made my heart bleed.' " 

At this the Wanderer pauwul ; 
And, looking up to tliose enormous elms. 
He said, " 'T is now the hour of dee[)est noon. 
At this still season of repose; and peace. 
This hour when all things which are not at rest 
Are cheerful ; while this multitude of flies 
Is filling all the air with melody ; 
Why should a tear be in an old Man's eye ? 
Why should we thus, with an untoward mind, 
And in the weakness of humanity, 
Fi-om natural wisdom turn our hearts away ; 
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To natural comfort shut our eyes and ears, 

And, feeding on disquiet, thus disturb 

The calm of nature with our restless thoughts ] '' 

He spake with somewhat of a solemn tone : 
But, when he ended, there was in his face 
Such easy cheerfulness, a look so mild, 
That for a little time it stole away 
All recollection ; and that simple tale 
Passed from my mind like a forgotten sound. 
Awhile on trivial things we held discourse, 
To me soon tasteless. In my own despite, 
I thought of that poor Woman as of one 
Whom I had known and loved. He had rehearsed 
Her homely tale with such familiar power, 
With such an active countenance, an eye 
So busy, that the things of which he spake 
Seemed present ; and, attention now relaxed, 
There was a heart-felt chillness in my veins. 
I rose ; and, turning from the breezy shade, 
Went forth into the open air, and stood 
To drink the comfort of the warmer sun. 
Long time I had not stayed, — ere, looking round 
Upon that tranquil Ruin, I returned, 
And begged of the old Man that, for my sake, 
He would resume lus story. 

He replied, 
*' It were a wantonness, and would demand 
Severe reproof, if we were men whose hearts 
Could hold vain dalliance with the misery 
Even of the dead ; contented thence to draw 
A momentary pleasure, never marked 
By i-eason, barren of all future good. 
But we have known that there is often found 
In mournful thoughts, and always might be found, 
A power to virtue friendly ; wer*t not so, 
I am a dreamer among men, indeed 
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An idle dreamer ! T is a common tale. 

An ordinary sorrow of man's life, 

A tale of silent suffering, hardly clothed 

In bodily form. — But, without further bidding, 

I will proceed. 

^* While thus it fared witli them. 
To whom this Cottage, till those hapless years. 
Had been a blessed home, it was my chance 
To travel in a country far remote ; 
And glad I was, when, halting by yon gate 
That leads from the green lane, once more I saw 
These lofty elm-trees. Long I did not rest : 
With many pleasant thoughts I cheered my vrsj 
O'er the flat Common. Having reached the door, 
I knocked ; and when I entered with the hope 
Of usual greeting, Margaret looked upon me 
A little wliilc ; then turned her head away 
Speechless ; and, sitting down upon a chair. 
Wept bitterly. I wist not what to do, 
()r how to 8i)eak to her. Poor Wretch ! at last 
She rose from off her seat, and then, — O Sir ! 
I cannot tell how she pronounced my name : — 
With fervent love, and with a face of grief 
Unutterably helpless, and a look 
That seemed to cling upon me, she inquired 
If I had seen her husband As she spake, 
A strange surprise and fear came to my heart, 
Kor had I power to answer ere she told 
That he had disappeared — not two months gone. 
Ho left his house ; two wretched days had passed, 
And on the third, as wistfully she raised 
Her head from off her pillow, to look forth. 
Like one in trouble, for returning light, 
Witliin her chamber-casement she espied 
A folded paper, lying as if placed 
To meet her waking eyes. This tremblingly 
She opened — found no writing, but therein 
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Pieces of money carefully enclosed, 

Silver and gold — * I shuddered at the sight,' 

Said Margaret, * for I knew it was his hand 

Which placed it there ; and, ere that day was ended, 

That long and anxious day ! I learned from one 

Sent hither by my husband to impart 

The heavy news, that he had joined a troop 




Of soldiers, going to a distant land. 

— He left me thus — ^he could not gather heart 

To take a farewell of me ; for he feared 

That I should follow with my babes, and sink 

Beneath the misery of that wandering life.* 

*' This tale did Margaret tell with many tears ; 
And, when she ended, I had little power 
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To give her comfort, and was glad to take 

Such words of liojw from her own mouth as* serveil 

To cheer us both ; but long we had not talked, 

Kre we built up a pile of better thoughts, 

And with a brighter eye she h>oked around 

As if slie had been shedding tears of joy. 

We ]>artod. T was the time of early spring ; 

I left her busy with her garden tools ; 

And well rememl>er, o'er that fence she looke<l. 

And while I paced along the footway-patli, 

Called out, and sent a blessing after me, 

With tender cheerfulness, and with a voice 

That soenied the very sound of happy thoughts. 

" I roved o'er many a hill and many a dale, 
With my accustomed load ; in heat and cold, 
Tlirough many a woo<l, and many an open ground. 
In sunshine and in shade, in wet and fair. 
Drooping or blithe of heart, as might befall ; 
My Ijest companions now the driving winds, 
And now the ' trotting ])rooks ' anil whispering trees. 
And now the music of my own sad steps, 
With many a short-lived thought that passed between. 
And disappeared. I journeyed bark this w^ay 
Towar<l the wane of summer, when the wheat 
Waa yelloAv ; nml Hic ruR nnil blfulod ^tiv^ 
S pi'i iigi iig n f n ^s 1 j , I uid / > *e r tl le 1 1 ay- M 1 1 spits-v 1 
lt« tender venlure. At tht* flmtr nrrivcd, 
1 found that she wai^^d^siut^ In the shade, 
Where now we sit, I waiLeil her tcIiU'tu 
Her iMtUifje, thon a rhi*erfiil fsbjcft. ivi^in* 
Its customary look, — ^nily, I though I: , 
The honeysuckle, erowding rnnnd the porcli^ 
Hting diiwn in heavier tufts; and tliat bright weed, 
The yellow stoue-rrop* sutFered U* lako fof^i 
Along tlie wiiiclow'fi f^dge, prolusely grew, 
Hlindirig the lower pan(\s. I turned aside, 
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And strolled into her garden. It appeared 

To lag behind the season, and had lost 

Its pride of neatness. From the border lines, 

Composed of daisy and resplendent thrift, 

Flowers straggling forth had on those patlis encroached, 

Which they were used to deck : carnations, once 

Pmed for surpassing beauty, and no less 

For the peculiar pains they had required. 

Declined their languid heads without support. 

The cumbrous bind- weed, with its wreaths and bells, 

Had twined about her two small rows of peas. 

And dragged them to the earth. Ere this an hour 

Was wasted. Back I turned my restless steps ; 

A stranger passed ; and, guessing whom I sought, 

He said tliat she was used to mmble far. — 

The sun was sinking in the west ; and now 

I sate with sad impatience. From within 

Her solitary infant cried aloud ; 

Then, like a blast that dies away self-stilled, 

The voice was silent From the bench I rose ; 

But neither could divert nor soothe my thoughts. 

The spot, though fair, was very desolate — 

ITie longer I remained, more desolate. 

And, looking round, I saw the comer-stones, 

Till then unnoticed, on either side the door 

With dull red stains discoloured, and stuck o'er 

With tufts and hairs of wool, as if the sheep, 

That fed upon the Common, thither came 

Familiarly ; and found a couching-place 

Even at her threshold. Deeper shadows fell 

From these tall elms ; the cottage-clock struck eight ; 

I turned, and saw her distant a few steps. 

Her &ce was pale and thin, her figure too 

Was changed. As she unlocked the door, she said, 

* It grieves me you have waited here so long, 

But, in good truth, Tve wandered much of latn. 

And sometimes — to uiy shame I spetik- have iieid 
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Of my best prayers to bring me back again.' 

While on the board she spread our evening meal. 

She told mo — interrupting not the work 

Which gave employment to her listless hands — 

That she had parted with her elder child, 

To a kind master on a distant farm 

Xow happily apprenticed — * I perceive 

You look at me, and you have cause ; to-day 

I have been travelling far ; and many days 

About the fields I wander, knowing this 

Only, that what I seek I cannot find ; 

And so I waste my time : for I am changed ; 

And to myself^* said she, * have done much wrong 

And to this helpless infant. I have slept 

Weeping, and weeping have I waked ; my tears 

Have flowed as if my body were not such 

As others are ; and I could never die, 

But I am now in mind and in my heart 

Moi-e easy ; and I hope,' said she, * that Heaven 

Will give me patience to endure the things 

WTiich I behold at home.' It would have grieved 

Your very soul to sec her ; Sir, I feel 

The story linger in my heart ; I fear 

*T is long and tedious ; but my spirit clings 

To that poor Woman : so familiarly 

Do I perceive her manner and her look. 

And presence ; and so deeply do I feel 

Her goodness, that, not seldom, in my walks 

A momentary trance comes over me ; 

And to myself I seem to muse on One 

]>y sorrow laid asleep, or borne away ; 

A human being destined to awake 

To human life, or something very near 

To human life, when he shall come again 

For whom she suffered. Yes, it would liave grieved 

Your very soul to see her : evermore 

Her eyelids drooped, her eyes were downward cast ; 
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And, when she at her table gave me food, 
She did not look at me. Her voice was low, 
Her body was subdued. In every act 
Pertaining to her house affairs, appeared 
The careless stillness of a thinking mind 
Self-occupied ; to which all outward things 
Are like an idle matter. Still she sigbed, 
But yet no motion of the breast was seen, 
No heaving of the heart. While by the fire 
We sat together, sighs came on my ear, 
I knew not how, and hardly whence they came. 

" Ere my departure to her care I gave, 
For her son's use, some tokens of regard. 
Which with a look of welcome she received ; 
And I exhorted her to have her trust 
In God's good love, and seek his help by prayer. 
I took my staff, and when I kissed her babe, 
Tlie tears stood in her eyes. I left her then 
With the best hope and comfort I could give. 
She thanked me for my wish ; but for my hoin* 
It seemed she did not thank me. 

" I returned, 
And took my rounds along this road again 
Ere on its sunny bank the primrose flower 
Peeped forth, to give an earnest of the Spring. 
I found her sad and drooping ; she had learned 
No tidings of her husband ; if he lived. 
She knew not that he lived ; if he were dead. 
She knew not he was dead. She seemed the same 
In person and appearance ; but her house 
Bespake a sleepy hand of negligence. 
The floor was neither dry nor neat, the hearth 
Was comfortless, and her small lot of books, 
Which, in the cottage window, heretofore 
Had l>een piled up against the comer panes 
Til seemly order, now, with stniggling loaves 
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Lay Hcattered lu n* :iii 1 there, open or shut, 

As thoy had chanced to fall. Her infant Balie 

Had from its Mother caught the trick of grief. 

And sighed among its playthings. Once again 

1 turned towards the garden gate, and saw. 

More plainly still, that poverty and grief 

Were now come nearer to her : weeds defaced 

The hardened soil, and knots of withered gras^ ; 

No ridges there appeareil of clear black mould. 

No winter greenness ; of her herl)S and flowers. 

It seemed the better i^art were gnawed away 

( )r trampled into earth ; a chain of straw, 

Wliich had been twined about the slender stem 

Of a young apple-tree, lay at its root ; 

The bark was nibbled round by truant sheep. 

— Margaret stood near, lier infant in her arms, 

And, noting that my eye was on the tree. 

She said, * I fear it will be dead and gone 

Kre Robert come again.' Towards the house 

Together we returned, and she inquired 

If I had any hope : — ^but for her babe, 

And for her little orphan boy, she said, 

81ie had no wish to live — that she must die 

Of sorrow. Yet I saw the idle loom 

Still in its place ; his Sunday garments hung 

Upon the selfsame nail ; his very staff 

Stood undisturbed behind the door. And when, 

In bleak December, I retraced this way, 

She told me that her little babe was dead, 

And she was left alone. She now, released 

From her maternal cares, had taken up 

The employment common through these wilds, and gained 

By spinning hemp a pittance for herself ; 

And for this end had hired a neighbour's boy 

To give her needful help. That very time 

Most willingly she put her work aside, 

And walked with me along the miry i-oad 
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Heedless how far ; and, in such piteous sort 
That any heart had ached to hear her, begged 
That, wheresoever I went, I still would ask 
For him whom she had lost. We parted then- 
Oiir final parting ; for from that time forth 







Dill many seasons pa«;s ore T rfttnmod 
Into this tract again. 

" Nino tedious yeai*s 
»om their first separation, nine long years, 
Slie lingered in unquiet widowhood ; 
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A Wife and Wiilow. Ni^tU miwt it have been 
A Bore heaii-wastiDg I I have heard, my Friend, 
That in yon arbour oftentimes she sato 
Alone, through half the vacant Sabbath-day ; 
And, if a do^ jKissed by, she still would quit 
Th(* shade, and look abroad. On this old benrh 
For hours she sate ; and evermore her eye 
Was busy in the distance, shaping things 
That made her heart beat quick. You see that path, 
N(»w faint, — the grass has crept o'er its grey line ; 
There, to and fro, she paced through many a day 
Of the warm summer, from a belt of hemp 
That girt her waist spinning the long drawn threa<l 
With backward steps. Yet ever as there passed 
A man whose garment showed the soldier's red, 
(Jr crippled mendicant in sailor's garb. 
The little child who sate to tarn the wheel 
( ^eased from his task ; and she with faltering voice 
Made many a fond inquiry ; and when they. 
Whose presence gave no comfort^ were gone by. 
Her heart was still more sad. And by yon gate. 
That bars the traveller's road, she often stood. 
And when a stranger horseman came, the latch 
Would lift, and in his face look wistfully 
Most happy, if, from aught discovered there 
Of tender feeling, she might dare repeat 
The same sad question. Meanwhile her poor hut 
Sank to decay : for he was gone whose hand, 
At the first nipping of October frost, 
Closed up each chink, and with fresh bands of straw 
Chequered the green-grown thatch. And so she lived 
Through tlic long winter, reckless and alone ; 
Until her house by frost, and thaw, and rain. 
Was sapped ; and while she slept, the nightly damps 
Did chill her breast ; and in the stormy day 
Her tattered clothes were ruflfled by the wind ; 
Even at the side of her own &re. Yet etill 
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She loved this wretched spot, nor would for worlds 
Have parted hence : and still that length of road, 
And this rude bench, one torturing hope endeared, 
Fast rooted at her heart : and here, my Friend, — 
In sickness she remained ; and here she died ; 
Last human tenant of these ruined walls ! '* 

The old man ceased : he saw that I was moved ; 
From that low bencli, rising instinctively, 
I turned aside in weakness, nor had power 
To thank him for the tale which he had told. 
1 stood, and leaning o'er the garden wall 
Reviewed that Woman's sufferings ; and it seemed 
To comfort me, while, with a brother's love, 
I blessed her in the impotence of grief 
At length towards the Cottage I returned 
Fondly, — and traced with interest more mild, 
That secret spirit of humanity 
Which, 'mid the calm oblivious tendencies 
Of Nature, 'mid her plants, and weeds, and flowers, 
And silent overgrowings, still survived. 
The old Man, noting this, resumed, and said, 
" My Friend, enough to sorrow you have given, 
The purposes of wisdom ask no more : 
Be wise and cheerful ; and no longer read 
The forms of things with an unworthy eye. 
She sleeps in the calm earth, and peace is here. 
I well remember that those very plumes. 
Those weeds, and the high spear-grass on that wall, 
By mist and silent rain-drops silveted o'er, 
As once I passed, did to my heart com^ey 
So still an image of tranquillity, 
So calm and still, and looked so beautiful 
Amid the uneasy thoughts which filled my mind. 
That what we feel of sorrow and despair 
From ruin and from change, and all the grief 
That passing shows of Being leave behind, 
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Ap{)oared au idle drean^ ihat could not liv'<» 
Where uediUtion was. I turned away 
And walked along my road in happiness." 

He ceased. Ere long the buh declining shot 
A slant and mellow radiance, ^rliich b^^an 
To full upon us, M'hile beneaih the trees 
We sate on that low bench : and now we felt, 
A<lmoniBhed thus, the sweet hoar coming on. 
A linnet warbled from those lofty elms, 
A thrush tsang loud, and other melodiea, 
At distance heard, peopled the milder air. 
The okl Man rose, and, with a sprightly mien 
Of hopeful preparation, grasped his staff; 
Together casting then a farewell look 
U|>on those silent walk, we left ^e shade ; 
Andy ere the stars were visible, had reached 
A village-inn, — our evening resting-place. 




In days of yore how fortunately fared 
The Minstrel ! wandering on from hall to hall, 
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iian>Dial court or rojal ; cheered with gills 

Muniiicentt and love, and ladies* praise ; 

Now meeting on his road an armed knight. 

Now rt^iiiiIlg with a pilgrim hy the side 

i){ a clear brook ; beneath an abbey'a roof 

One evening sumptuously lodged ; the next 

Humbly in a religious hospital ; 

Or with some merry outlaws of the wood ; 

( >r liaply shrouded in a hermit's celL 

llim, sleeping or awake, the robber spared ; 

He walked protected from the sword of war. 

By virtue of that sacred instrument. 

His harp, suspended at the traveller's side : 

His dear companion wheresoe*er he went. 

Opening from land to land an easy way 

By melody, and by the charm of verse. 

Yet not the noblest of that honoured Race 

Di-cw happier, loftier, more impassioned thoughts 

From his loug journeyings and eventful life» 

Than this obscure Itinerant (an obscure 

But a high-souled and tender-hearted man) 

Had skill to draw frjm many a ramble, far 

And wide protracted, through the tamer ground 

Of these our unimaginative days ; 

Both while he trod the earth in humblest guise 

Accoutred with his burthen and his staff ; 

And now, when free to move with lighter pace. 

AVhat wonder, then, if I, whose favourite school 
Had been the fields, the roails, and rural lanes, 
Looked on this guide with reverential love ! 
Each with the other pleased, we now pursued 
Our journey — ^beneatli favourable skies. 
Turn wheresoever we would, he was a light 
Unfailing : not a hamlet could we pass, 
Karely a house, which did not yield to him 
Remembrances ; or from liia tongue call forth 
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Some way- beguiling tale. Nor less regard 
Accompanied those strains of apt discourse, 
Which Nature's various objects might supply 
And in the silence of his face 1 read 
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IIJA oVf*rHowin>; spirit. Birds and beasts, 
And the mate tish that glances in the stream. 
And harmleaa reptile ooiliDg^ in the sun. 
And gorgeous insect hovering in the air. 
The fowl domestic, and the household dog — 
In his capaciooa mind he loved theni all : 
Their rights acknowledging, he felt for alL 
Oft was occasion given me to perceive 
How the cairn pleasures of the pasturing henl 
To happy contemplation soothed his walk 
Along the field, and in the shady grove ; 
How the poor brute s condition, fbix^ed to nin 
Its course of suffering in the public road. 
Sad contrast ! all too often smote his heart 
With unavailing pity. Hich in love 
And sweet humanity, he was, himself. 
To the degree that he desired, beloved* 
(greetings and smiles we met with all day long 
From faces that he knew ; we took our seats 
By many a cottage-hearth, where he received 
The welcome of an Inmate from afar. 
Nor was he loth to enter ragged huts. 
Wherein his chanty was blessed ; his voice 
Heard as the voice of an experienced Friend. 
And, sometimes — where the poor man held dispute 
With his own mind, unable to subdue 
Impatience through inaptness to perceive 
General distress in his particular lot ; 
Or cherishing resentment, or in vain 
Struggling against it ; with a soul perplexed, 
And finding in itself no steady power 
To draw the line of comfort that divides 
(.'alamity, tlie chastisement of Heaven, 
From the injustice of our brother men — 
To him appeal was made as to a judge ; 
Who, with an understanding heart, allayed 
The perturbation ; listened to the plea ; 
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Eesolved the dubious point ; and sentence gave, 
So grounded, so applied, that it was heard 
With softened spirit, even when it condemned. 

Such intercourse I witnessed, while we roved, 
Now as his choice directed, now as mine ; 
Or both, with equal readiness of will, 
Our course submitting to the changeful breeze 
Of accident But when the rising sun 
Had three times called us to renew our walk, 
My Fellow-traveller said, with earnest voice, 
As if the thought were but a moment old, 
That I must yield myself without reserve 
To his disposal. Glad was I of this. 
We started, — and he led me towards the hills ; 
Up through an ample vale, with higher hills 
Before us, mountains stem and desolate ; 
But in the majesty of distance now 
Set o£f, and to our ken appearing fair 
Of aspect, with aerial softness dad, 
And beautified with morning's purple beams. 

The wealthy, the luxurious, by the stress 
Of business roused, or pleasure, ere their time. 
May roll in chariots, or provoke the hoofs 
Of the fleet coursers they bestride, to raise 
From earth the dust of morning, slow to rise ; 
And they, if blest with health and hearts at ease, 
Shall lack not their enjoyment : but how faint 
C'ompared with ours ! who, pacing side by side, 
(Jould, vrith an eye of leisure, look on all 
That we beheld ; and lend the listening sense 
To every grateful sound of earth and air ; 
Pausing at will — our spirits braced, our thoughts 
Pleasant as roses in the thickets blown. 
And pure as dew bathing their crimson leaves. 
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Mount blowly, sau ! urui iimv oar journey li«» 
Awhile within the slmdonr of this hill. 
This friendly hill, a Rhelter from thj beams ! 
Such is the summer plKoiui^s frequent wish ; 
And as that wish, with prevalence of thanks 
For present j^ikxI oVr foar of future ill, 
Stole in among the morning's blitlior th<»ughts, 
*Twas chased away, for to wan Is th<* western side 
Of the bnmd vale, casting a ciisual g^Iance, 
We saw a throng of j»eoj>le ; — wherefore met I 
lUithe notes of musir, sutlilenly let loose 
On tlie thrilled ear, did t(» the question yield 
Prompt answer ; they proclaim the annual Wake, 
Which the bright season favours. Tabor and pil»** 
In purpose joined to hasten and reprove 
The lagpjard IJtistic ; and repay with boons 
Of merriment a ])arti -colon red knot, 
Already fonued upon the village-green. 
IJeyond the limits of the shadow cast 
l»y the broad hill, glistened upon our sight 
That gay assemblage. Round them and abt>ve, 
(Hitter, with dark recesses interposed. 
Casement, and cottiige roof, and stems of tivos 
Half-veiltMl in vapoury cloud, the silver steam 
( )f dews fast melting on their leafy boughs 
By the strong sunbeams smitten. Like a mast 
Of gold, the Maypole shines ; as if the rays 
Of morning, aided by exhaling dew, 
With gladsome influence could re- animate 
Tlie faded garlands dangling from its sides. 

Said I, ** The music and the sprightly scene 
Invite us ; shall we quit our road, and join 
These festive matins 1 " He replied, " Not loth 
Here would I linger, and with you partake, 
Not one hour merely, but till evening s close, 
The simple pastimes of the day and place. 
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By the fleet Eacers, ere the sun be set, 
The turf of yon large pasture will be skimmed ; 
There, too, the lusty Wrestlers will contend ; 
But know we not that he who intermits 




Th' appointed task an<l duties of the day, 
Untunes full oft the pleasures of the day, 
Checking the finer spirits that refuse 
To flow, when purposes are lightly changed ? 
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We iniwt pror<»«Ml ; a l<*n^th of journey yet 
IJoraaiiis iintniootl." Tlien, pointing i*ith his staff 
T4>wanl8 th(*w» craj^^y Pimimits, i^^ intent 
H«» thus imj«rt«Hl : — 

** In n spot that lios 
Am<mj^ ytm mountain fastnesses concealed. 
Yon will receive, \\efoTe the hour of noon, 
(mmhI nvomj)enso, I lioj»o, for this day's toil. 
From sight of One who liv«*s secluded there, 
lonesome and lost : of whom, and whose past life 
(Not to fon\«?tall such knowledge as may he 
More faithfully collectetl from himself). 
This hrief communication shall suffice. 

** Thouj^'h now sojourning there, he, like niy«*^''' 
S prank from a stock of lowly parentage 
Among the wilds of Scotland ; in a tract 
When* many a sheltered and well -tended jdant, 
Upon the humhlest ground of social life, 
Poth at this day, I trust, the blossoms bear 
Of piety and simple innocence. 
Such grateful promises his youth displayed ; 
And, as he showed in study forward zeal. 
All helps were sought, all measures strained, that tie 
By due scholastic discipline prepared, 
flight to the Ministry be called ; which done, 
Partly through lack of better hopes — ^and par^ 
Perhaps, incited by a curious mind, 
In early life he undertook the charge 
Of Chaplain to a military troop 
Cheered by the Highland bagpipe, as they marchea 
In plaided vest — his fellow-countrymen. 
This office filling, and by native power, 
And force of native inclination, made 
An intellectual ruler in the haunts 
Of social vanity, he walked the world, 
Gay, and affecting gra(!eful gaiety ; 
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Lax, buoyant — less a pastor with his flock 
Than a soldier among soldiers — lived and roaiued 
Where Fortune led : and Fortune, who oft proves 
The careless wanderer's friend, to him made known 
A blooming Lady — a conspicuous flower, 
Admired for beauty, for her sweetness praised, 
Whom he had sensibility to love, 
Ambition to attempt, and skill to win. 

" For this fair Bride, most rich in gifts of mind. 
Nor sparingly endowed with worldly wealth, 
His office he relinquished ; and retired 
From the world's notice to a rural home. 
Youth's season yet with him was scarcely past, 
And she was in youth's prime. How full their joy !- 
How free their love ! — nor did their love decay, 
Nor joy abate, till, — pitiable doom ! 
In the short course of one undreadeil year 
Death blasted all. Death suddenly o'erthrew 
Two lovely children — all that they possessed ! 
The mother followed : miserably bare 
The one survivor stood ; he wept, he prayed 
For his dismissal, day and night — compelled 
By pain to turn his thoughts towards the grave, 
And face the regions of Eternity. 
An uncomplaining apathy displaced 
This anguish ; and, indifferent to delight, 
To aim and purpose, he consumed his days. 
To private interest dead, and public care. 
So lived he ; so he might have died. 

" But now. 
To the wide world's astonishment, appeared 
The glorious opening, the unlooked-for dawn. 
That promised everlasting joy to France 1 
That sudden liglit had power to pierce the gloom 
In which his spirit, friendless upon earth, 
In separation dwelt, and solitude. 
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The vuici* t»f Mjcial tnin8|K»rt raacheil e%'en him I 
Ho broke fnim hU cuutni<.*ted boands, repairvfJ 
To the great City, an cmpc»rluni then 
Of gt>Ulen expectation^ and rvcfivin^ 
Freij^hls, every day, from a iww M-orld of hop». 
Thither his ]H)pular talents in* traiusferred I 
And, from the pulpit, zealou.^I y luaintained 
The cuu8t» of Chri'^t and civil lilwrtj. 
Ah ont*, and moving to one glorious end. 
Intoxicating service ! I might say 
A hapj)y service ; for he was sincere 
As vanity and fondness for applause. 
And new and sha|)eless wishes, mroultl allow. 

*' Tiiat rightt^ous cause of freedom did, we JcnuWt 
Combine for one hostility, as friends, 
Ktlioreal natures and the worst of slaves ; 
Was served by rival advocates that came 
From re^'ions opposiU* as heaven and lielL 
One courage seemed to animate them all : 
And, from the dazzling conquests daily gained 
By their united efforts, there arose 
A proutl and most presumptuous confidence 
In the transcendent wisdom of the age. 
And its discernment ; not alone in rights. 
And in the origin and bounds of power 
Social and temporal ; but in laws divine, 
Deduced by reason, or to faith revealed. 
An overweening trust was raised ; and fear 
Cast out, alike of person and of thing. 
Plague from this union spread, whose subtle bane 
The strongest did not easily escape ; 
And he, what wonder ! took a mortal taint. 
How shall I trace the change, how bear to tell 
That he broke faith with them whom he had laid 
In earth's dark chambers, with a Cliristian's hope ! 
An infidel contempt of Holy Writ 
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Stole by degrees upon bis luiiid ; and beuce 
Life, like tbat Roman Janus, double-faced ; 
Vilest hypocrisy, the laughing, gay 
Hypocrisy, not leagued with fear, but pride. 
Smooth words he had to wheedle simple souls ; 
But, for disciples of the inner school, 
Old freedom was old servitude, and they 
The wisest whose opinions stooped tlie least 
To known restraints ; and who most boldly drew 
Hopeful prognostications from a creed, 
Which, in the light of false philosophy, 
Spread like a halo round a misty moon. 
Widening its circle as the storms advance. 

" His sacred function was at length renounced. 
And every day and every place enjoyed 
The unshackled layman's natural liberty ; 
Speech, manners, morals, all without disguise. 
I do not wish to wrong him ; though the course 
Of private life licentiously displayed 
Unhallowed actions — planted like a crown 
Upon the insolent aspiring brow 
Of spurious notions — worn as open signs 
Of prejudice subdued — ^he still retained, 
'Mid much abasement, what he had received 
From nature — an intense and glowing mind. 
Wherefoi*e, when humble Liberty grew weak. 
And mortal sickness on her face appeared. 
He coloured objects to his own desire 
As with a lover's passion. Yet his moods 
Of pain were keen as those of better men, 
Nay keener, as his fortitude was less : 
And he continued, when worse days were come. 
To deal about his sparkling eloquence. 
Struggling against the strange reverse with zeal 
That showed like happiness ; but, in despite 
or all thin outside bravery, within 
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Ho iK'itlHT I'llt fiic.»ura^i'iueiit in>r 1io|h» : 

For tuoial jli^iiity ami .Htn.'ni:tli of mi ml 

WiTo waiitiiiLT, iiYnl 8iiu[»liiity of life. 

And ri'Veivnco fnr himself; an<l, lost auti bes^t, 

<'<»nli«lin^' tlnmu'lit;*, throu;;h love and fear of Him. 

lUfort* whoM* si;:] it the troubles of this world 

An' vain as billows in a tossin^' toii. 

**The ^h'ly of the times fiiding away — 
The sjtlciuloiir, which had given a ft»:?tal air 
To stlt'-iniporlauce, hallowed it, and veiled 
From hi'^ (»wn sight — this gone, there with he lost 
All joy in human nature ; wa.s consumed. 
And vex»d, and chafed, by levity and scorn. 
And fruitless indignation ; galled by iirlde ; 
Idiule despt rate by contempt of men M*ho throve 
IJefure his sight in power or fame, and won, 
Without desert, what he desired ; weak men. 
Too weak evtn for hia envy or his hate 1 
And thus b("Set, and finding in himself 
Nor pleasure nor trauiiuillity, at last, • 
After a wandering course of discontent 
In foreign lands, and inwardly oppressed 
With malady — in part, 1 fear, provoked 
By weariness of life — ho fixed his home, 
Or, rather say, sate down by very chance. 
Among the>e rugged hills ; where now he dwells, 
And wastes the sad remainder of Ids hours 
In self-indulging spleen, that doth not want 
Its own voluptuousness ; — on this resolved, 
With this content — that he will live and die 
Forgotten, — at safe distance from * a world 
Not moving to his mind.' " 

These serious words 
Closed the preparatory notices 
With which my fellow-traveller had beguiled 
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The way, while we advanced up that wide vale, 
Now, suddenly diverging, he hegan 
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To climb, upon its western side, a ridge, 
Pathless and smooth, a long and steep ascent ; 
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As if the object of Lis quest had been 

Some secret of the mottQtains, csTem, fall 

Of water, or some boastful eminence, 

Renowned for splendid prospect far and wide. 

We clomb without a track to guide our steps;. 

And, on the summiti reached a healthy plain. 

With a tumultuous waste of huge hill<topa 

H»>tore us ; savage region ! and I walked 

In wt'arlnoss ; wht^n, all at once, behold ! 

U<*noath our f<v*t, a little lowly vale, 

A lowly vale, and yet uplifted high 

Amon>; the mountains ; even as if the spot 

Hod lKH.*n, from eldest time, by wish of theirs 

So placed — to be shut out from all the world ! 

1 "^rn-liko it was in shape, deep as an urn ; 

With n>cks encompassed, save that to the south 

AVuH one small o])6ning, where a heath-clad ridgo 

Supplied a Iwundary less abrupt and close : 

A (juiet treeless nook, with two green fields, 

A licpiid pool that glittered in the sun, 

And one bare dwelling ; one abode, no more ! 

It seemed the home of poverty and toO, 

Though not of want : the little fields, made green 

By husbandry of many thrifty years. 

Paid cheerful tribute to the moorland house. 

There crows the cock, single in his domain : 

The small birds find in spring no thicket there 

To shroud them ; only fix)m the neighbouring vales 

The cuckoo, straggling up to the hill-tops, 

Shouteth faint tidinj^s of some gladder place. 

*' Ah ! what a sweet recess,*' thought I, " is here !" 
Instantly throwing down my limbs at ease 
Upon a bed of heath, — " full many a spot 
Of hidden beauty have I chanced t' espy 
Among the mountains ; never one like this ; 
So lonesome, and so perfectly secure : 
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^Tot melancholy — no, for it is ^'wmmi, 
And bright, and Icrtile, furnished in itself 
^With the few needful things that life requirt»s. 
lu rugged arms how soft it seems to lie, 
How tenderly protected ! Far and near 
We have an image of the pristine earth, 
The planet in its nakedness ; were this 
Man's only dwelling, sole appointed seat, 
First, last, and single, in the breathing world. 
It could not be more quiet : peace is hen^ 
Or nowhere ; days unruffled by the gale 
Of public news or private ; years that pass 
Forgetfully ; uncalled upon to pay 
The common penalties of mortal life. 
Sickness, or accident, or grief, or pain." 

On these and other kindred thoughts int<Mit, 
In silence by my Comrade's side I lay, 
He also silent : when, from out the heart 
Of that profound abyss, a solemn voice, 
Or several voices in one solemn sound, 
AVas heard ascending; mournful, deep, and slow 
The cadence, as of psalms — ^a funeral dirge ! 
We listened, looking down towards the hut, 
But seeing no one : meanwhile from below 
The strain continued, spiritual as before ; 
And now distinctly could I recognise 
These words : — " Shail in the grave iiiy love he hwwn, 
In death thy faithfidneu ? " " God rest his soul ! " 
The Wanderer cried, abruptly breaking silence ; 
" He is departed, and finds peace at last ! " 

This scarcely spoken, and those holy strains 
Not ceasing, forth appeared in view a band 
Of rustic persons from behind the hut^ 
Bearing a coffin in the midst, with which 
They shaped their course along the sloping side 
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Of that nnall Tillej, sixiging as thej manned ; 

A sober company and few, the men 

Bareheaded, and all decently attired. 

Some steps when they had thus advanced, tHe ciirge 

Ended ; and, from the stillness that ensued 

KecoToring, to my Friend I said, '* Yon spcilce^ 

Methought, with apprehension that these rites 

Are paid to him upon whose shy retreat 

This day we purposed to intrude/* ** I did ; 

But let us hence, that we may learn the truUi. 

Perhaps it is not he, but some one else. 

For whom this pious service is performed ; 

Some other tenant of the solitude." 

So, to a steep and difficult descent 
Trusting ourselves, we wound from crag to crag, 
Where passage could be won ; and, as the last 
Of the mute train upon the heathy top 
Of that off-sloping outlet disappeared, 
I, more impatient in the course I took, 
Had landed upon easy ground, and there 
Stood waiting for my Comrade. When, behold 
An object that enticed my steps aside ! 
It was an entry, narrow as a door, 
A passage whose brief windings opened out 
Into a platform, that lay, sheepfold-wise. 
Inclosed between a single mass of rock 
And one old moss-grown wall ; a cool recess. 
And fanciful ! For, where the rock and wall 
Met in an angle, hung a tiny roof, 
Or penthouse, which most quaintly had been framed 
By thrusting two rude sticks into the wall 
And overlaying them with mountain sods ; 
To weather-fend a little turf-built seat, 
Whereon a full-grown man might rest, nor dread 
The burning sunshine, or a transient shower ; 
But the whole plainly MTOught by children's hands ! 
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^Wliose simple skill had thronged the grassy floor 

"With work of frame less solid, a proud show 

Of "baby houses, curiously arranged ; 

INoT wanting ornament of Walks between, 

l^ith mimic trees inserted in the turf. 

And gardens interposed. Pleased with the sight, 

I could not choose but beckon to my guide, 

Who, having entered, carelessly looked round. 

And now would have passed on, when I exclaimed, 

" Lo ! what is here ? " and, stooping down, drew forth 

A book, that, in the midst of stones and moss, 

And wreck of parti-coloured earthenware. 

Aptly disposed, had lent its help to raise 

One of those petty structures. " Gratsious Heaven ! " 

The Wanderer cried, '' it cannot but be his, 

And he is gone ! " The book, which in my hand 

Had opened of itself (for it was swoln 

With searching damp, and seemingly had lain 

To the injurious elements exposed 

From week to week), I found to be a work 

In the French tongue, a novel of Voltaire, 

His famous " Optimist'* " Unhappy man ! " 

Exclaimed my friend ; ^' here, then, has been to him 

Betreat within retreat, a sheltering-place 

Within how deep a shelter I He had fits. 

Even to the last^ of genuine tenderness, 

And loved the haimts of children ; here, no doubt, 

He sometimes played with them ; and here hath sate 

Far oft'ner by himself. This book, I guess, 

Hath been forgotten in his careless way, 

Left here when he was occupied in mind, 

And by the cottage children has been found. 

Heaven bless them, and their inconsiderate work ; 

To what odd purpose have the darlings turned 

This sad memorial of their hapless friend 1 " 

" Me," said I, " most doth it surprise, to find 
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SiirU l)«M>k in •^uch ft pIu«N/ * * *' A fxiok it Ln 
\{v rtiiRwiTiMl, " to tilt' i**.TS'»n united well, 
riioii^'h little smiled to ^urronuiling things ; 
Xtir, with the knowledge ifrhich tny mind pa«e<-.' 
( niild I iMihold it undistorbetl : 'tis strange^ 
1 grant, and stranger still had been to see 
The man who was its owner, tl^'elling horc 
With one jxjor shepherd, far from all the world ' 
N»iw, if our errand hath heen throvru awaj. 
As from these intimations I forebode, 
(;rifvc'il shall I bo— less for my sake than y«mn?. 
Ami lojist of all for him who is no more." 

Hy this, the book was in the old M&ns hand ; 
A lul hv continued, glancing on the leaves 
All eye of scorn :— "Tlie lover," said he. ** dooraeil 
I'o love when hope hath failed liim, whom no dt-ptb 
< 'f privacy is deep enough to hide, 
ilath yet his bracelet or his lock of hair. 
And tluit is joy to him. When change of tinivs 
Ilath summoned kings to scaffolds, do but^'*'<? 
riie fiiithful servant, who must hide his head 
ll(»ncef()rth in whatsoever nook lie may, 
A kc^rchicf sprinkled with his mastcr*s bloo<l, 
And he too hath his comforter. IIow poor 
lUyoud all poverty, how destitute, 
Must that man have been left, who, hither driven. 
Flying or seeking, could yet bring with him 
No dearer rcliquc, and no better stay. 
Than this dull product of a scoffer's pen, 
Impure conceits discharging from a heart 
Hardened by impious pride! I did not fear 
To tax you with this journey," mildly said 
My venerable Friend, as forth we stepped 
Into the presence of the cheerful liglit ; 
** For I have knowledge that you do not sliriuk 
From moving sportaelcs ; but let us on." 
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So speaking, on' he went, and at the word 
I followed, till he made a sudtlen stand ; 
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For full in view, approaching through the gate. 

That opened from the indomre of ^reen fields 

Into the rough uncultivated groxmdj 

Behold the Man whom he had fiuicied dead ! 

I knew, from the appearance and the dre8% 

That it could be no other ; a pale face, 

A tall and meagre person, in a garb 

Not rustic, — dull and faded like himnelf f 

He saw us not| though distant bat few steps ; 

For he was busy dealing from a store. 

Which on a leaf he carried in hia hand. 

Strings of ripe currants ; gift by wliicli he stroTa 

With intermixture of endearing words. 

To soothe a child who walked beside him, weeping 

As if disconsolate. ** They to the g^ve 

Are bearing him, my Little-one,** he said — 

** To the dark pit ; but he will feel no pain ; 

His body is at rest» his soul in heaven/' 

Glad was my Comrade now, though he at firsts 
I doubt not, had been more surprised than glad. 
But now, recovered from the shock, and cabn. 
He soberly advanced, and to the Man 
Gave cordial greeting. Vivid was the light 
Which flashed at thid from out the other's eyes ; 
He was all fire : the sickness from his fieu^e 
Passed like a fancy that is swept away. 
Hands joined he with his Visitant, — a grasp, 
An eager grasp ; and, many moments' space^ 
When the first glow of pleasure was no more, 
And much of what had vanished was returned. 
An amicable smile retained the life. 
Which it had unexpectedly received, 
Upon bis hollow cheek. " How kind," he said ; 
" Nor could your coming have been better timed ; 
For this, you see, is in our narrow world 
A day of sorrow. I have here a charge " — 
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And, speaking thus, he patted tenderly 

The sunburnt forehead of the weeping child— 

" A little mourner, -whom it is my task 

To comfort ; but how came ye ) If yon track 

(Which doth at once befriend us and betray) 

Conducted hither your most welcome feet, 

Ye could not miss the funeral train ; they yet 

Have scarcely disappeared." " This blooming child,'' 

Said the old Man, '^ is of an age to weep 

At any grave or solemn spectacle ; 

Inly distressed, or overpowered with awe, 

He knows not why ; but he, perchance, this day 

Is shedding orphan's tears ; and you yourself 

Must have sustained a loss." '* The hand of Death," 

He answered, '^ has been here ; but could not well 

Have fallen more lightly, if it had not fEdlen 

Upon mysell" The other left these words 

Unnoticed, thus continuing : — 

" From yon crag, 
Down whose steep sides we dropped into the vale. 
We heard the hymn they sang — a solemn sound 
Heard anywhere, but in a place like this 
'Tis more than human I Many precious rites 
And customs of our rural ancestry 
Are gone, or stealing from us ; this, I hope, 
Will last for ever. Often have I stopped 
When on my way, I could not choose but stop, 
So much I felt the awfulness of life. 
In that one moment when the corse is lifted 
In silence, with a hush of decency ; 
Then from the threshold moves with song of peace, 
And confidential yearnings, to its home. 
Its final home in eartL What traveller — who — 
(How far soe*er a stranger) does not own 
The bond of brotherhood, when he sees them go, 
A mute procession on the houseless road, 
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Or passing !>y M*tuc min^lo tenement 

Or chuiteitMl (IwclIin^Sy whc^re again the}' rai^» 

The monitory voiee f Hut most of all 

It touchcfly it confirnxBy and elevates. 

Then, when the body, soon U> he consigned 

AnhcM to ashes, dust bequeathed to dust^ 

Is raiscHl fnim the church-aisie, and iorwrd Mm' 

I- pon the shoulden of the next in love. 

The nearest in affection or in hlix^d ; 

Yea, by the very mourners Mrho had knelt 

1 Upside the C(»ftin, resting on its lid 

In silent grief their unupliAed hc^iis, 

And heard meanwhUe the I*salmist s moarnfal plaint. 

And that most awful Scripture which declares 

We shall not sleep, but we shall all be changed ! 

Have I not seen — ye likewise may have seen — 

Son, husbaud, brothers — ^brothers side hy side. 

And son and father, also side by side^ 

Kisc from that posture ; and in concert movi^ 

On the green turf, following the vested jjriest^ 

Four dear supporters of one senseless weight, 

From which they do not shrink, and under which 

They faint not, but advance towards the grave 

Step after step — together, with their firm 

Unhidden faces ; he that suffers most, 

He outwardly, and inwardly perhaps, 

The most serene, with most undaunted eye ! 

Oh ! blest are they who live and die like these, 

Love<l with such love, and with such sorrow moum<Hi . 

" That poor man taken hence to-day," replied 
The Solitary, with a faint sarcastic smile 
Which did not please me, " must be deemed, I fear, 
Of the unblest ; for he will surely sink 
Into his mother earth without such pomp 
Of grief, depart without occasion given 
15y him for such array of fortitude. 
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Full seventy winters hath be lived — and mark ! 
This simple child will mourn his one short hour, 
And I shall miss him ; scanty tribute ! yet, 
This wanting, he would leave the sight of men, 
If love were his sole claim upon their care, 
like a ripe date which in the desert falls 
Without a hand to gather it." At this 
I interposed, though loth to speak, and said, 
" Can it be thus, among so small a band 
As ye must needs be here ) In such a place 
I would not willingly, methinks, lose sight 
Of a departing cloud." " *T was not for love," 
Answered the sick Man, with a careless voice, 
" That I came hither ; neither have I found 
Among associates who have power of speech, 
'Not in such other converse as is here. 
Temptation so prevailing as to change 
That mood, or undermine my first resolve." 
Then speaking in like careless sort, he said 
To my benign Companion, — " Pity 'tis 
That Fortune did not guide you to this house 
A few days earlier ; then would you have seen 
What stuff the dwellers in this solitude 
(That seems by Nature framed to be the seat 
And very bosom of pure innocence) 
Are made of ; an ungracious matter this ! 
Which for truth's sake, yet in remembrance too 
Of past discussions with this zealous friend 
And advocate of humble life, I now 
Will force upon his notice ; undeterred 
By the example of his own pure course. 
And that respect and deference which a soul 
May fairly claim, by niggard age enriched 
In what it values most — the love of God 
And his frail creature Man ; but ye shall hear. 
I talk — ^and ye are standing in the sun 
Without refreshment ! " 
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Saying ihi^^ he led 
Toward the Cottage ; homely was the spot, 
And to my feeling, ere we reached the door. 
Had almoat a forbidding nakedness ; 
Less fair, I grant, oven painfully less fair. 
Than it appeared when from the valley's hrink 
We had looked down upon it. All within. 
As left by the departed company^ 
Was silent ; and the solitary clock 
Ticked, as I thought, with melancholy sound 
Following our Guide, we clomb the cottage stairs 
And reached a small apartment dark and low. 
Which was no sooner entered than our Host 
Said gaily, "This is my domain, my cell. 
My hermitage, my cabin — what you will : 
1 love it better tlian a snail his house. 
But now ye shall be feasted with our hest" 
So, with more ardour than an unripe girl 
Lofl one day mistress of her mother's stores, 
He went about his hospitable task. 
My eyes were busy, and my thoughts no less ; 
And pleased I looked upon my grey-haired friend 
As if to thank him ; he returned that look, 
Cheered plainly, and yet serious. What a wreck 
We had around us 1 scattered was the floor. 
And, in like sort, chair, window-seat, and sbel^ 
With books, maps, fossils, withered plants and flowers 
And tufts of mountain moss ; and here and there. 
Lay, intermixed with these, mechanic tools. 
And scraj)s of paper, — some I could perceive 
Scribbled with verse : a broken angling-rod 
And shattered telescope, together linked 
By cobwebs, stood within a dusty nook ; 
And instruments of music, some half-made, 
Some in disgrace, himg dangling from the walla 
Hut siKjedily the promise was fulfilled ; 
A feast before us, and a courteous Host 
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Inviting us in glee to sit and eat 

A napkin, white as foam of that rough brook 

By which it had been bleached, o'erspread the board ; 

And was itself half-covered with a load 

Of dainties, — oaten bread, curds, cheese, and cream j 

And cakes of butter curiously embossed, 

Butter that had imbibed a golden tinge, 

A hue like that of yellow meadow-flowers 

Faintly reflected in a silent pool. 

Nor lacked, for more delight on that warm day. 

Our table small parade of garden fruits, 

And whortle-berries from the mountain-sides. 

The child, who long ere this had stilled his sobs, 

Was now a help to his late comforter. 

And moved, a willing page, as he was bid, 

Ministering to our need. 

In genial mood, 
While at our pastoral banquet thus we sate 
Fronting the window of that little cell, 
I could not ever and anon forbear 
To glance an upward look on two huge Peaks, 
That from some other vale peered into this. 
" Those lusty twins, on which your eyes are cast," 
Exclaimed our Host, " if here you dwelt, would be 
Your prized companions. Many are the notes 
Which, in his tuneful course, the wind draws forth 
From rocks, woods, caverns, heaths, and dashing shores; 
And well those lofty brethren bear their part 
In the wild concert— chiefly when the storm 
Rides high ; then all the upper air they fill 
With roaring sound, that ceases not to flow 
Like smoke along the level of the blasts 
In mighty current ; theirs, too, is the song 
Of stream and headloug flood that seldom fails ; 
And, in the grim and breathless hour of noon, 
Methinks that I have heard them echo back 
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The thander*8 greeting : nor have Xatnre's laws 

Left them angifted with a power to yield 

Music of finer tone ; a harmonj. 

So i\o I call it, though it be the hand 

(>f silence, — ^though there be no voice ; the deeds, 

The mist, the ahadowA, light of golden suns, 

Ml >t 1(108 of mcx>n1ight, all come thither — touch. 

And have an answer — thither come, and shape 

A htnguiige not unwelci>me to sick hearts 

And idle H])irit8 : there the son himself 

At the calm close uf summer's longest daj, 

Rosts hia substantial orb ; between those he^hts, 

And on the top of either pinnacle. 

More keenly than elsewhere in night's blue vault, 

Sparkle tlie stars, as of their station proud. 

Thoughts are not busier in the mind of man 

Than the mute agents stirring there : — alone 

Here do I sit and watch." 

With brightening face 

The Wanderer heard him speaking thus, and said, 
** Xow for the tale with which you threatened iw .' 
'* In truth the threat escaped me unawares, 
And was foi^otton. Let this challenge stand 
For my excuse, if what I shall relate 
Tire your attention* Outcast and cut off 
As we seem here, and must have seemed to you 
When ye looked down upon us from the crag, 
Islanders of a stormy mountain sea, 
We are not so ; perpetually we touch 
Upon the vulgar ordinance of the world ; 
And he, whom this our cottage hath to-day 
Eelinquished, was dependent for his bread 
Upon the laws of public charity. 
The Housewife, tempted by such slender gains 
As might from that occasion be distilled, 
Opened, as she before had done for me, 
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Her doors t' admit this homeless Pensioner ; 
The portion gave of coarse but wholesome fare 
Which appetite required — a blind dull nook, 
Such as she had, the kennel of his rest ! 
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This, in itself not ill, would yet have been 
111 borne in earlier life : but his was now 
The still contentedness of seventy years. 
Calm did he sit beneath the wide-spread tree 
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<)f his old age ; and yet less calm and meek, 
Winningly meek or venerably calm. 
Than alow and torpid ; paying in this wise 
A penalty, if penalty it were, 
For 8]>endthrifl feats, excesses of his prime. 
I loved the old man, for I pitied him. 
A task it was, I own, to hold diacourse 
With one so slow in gathering up his thoop^hts. 
But he was a cheap pleasure to my eyes ; 
Mild, inoffensive, ready in his way. 
And useful to his utmost power : and there 
Our Housewife knew full well what she possessed ! 
Ho was her vassal of all labour, tilled 
Her ganlen, from the pasture fetched her Idne ; 
And, one among the orderly array 
Of haymakers, beneath the burning sun 
Maintained his place ; or heedfully pursued 
His course, on errands bound to other vales. 
Leading sometimes an inexperienced child. 
Too young for any profitable task. 
So moved he like a shadow that performed 
Substantial service. Mark me now, and learn 
For what reward. The moon her monthly round 
Hath not completed since our dame, the queen 
Of this one cottage and this lonely dale. 
Into my little sanctuary rushed, — 
Voice to a rueful treble humanized, 
And features in deplorable dismay : 
I treat the matter lightly, but alas ! 
It is most serious. From mid-noon the rain 
Had fallen in torrents ; all the mountain-tops 
Were hidden, and black vapours coursed their sides ; 
This had I seen, and saw ; but, till she spake, 
Was wholly ignorant that my ancient friend — 
Who at her bidding, early and alone. 
Had clomb aloft to delve the moorland turf 
For winter fuel — to his noontide meal 
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Came not| and now perchance upon the heights 
Lay at the mercy of this raging storm. 
' Inhuman ! ' said I, ' was an old man's life 
Not worth the trouble of a thought I — alas ! 
This notice comes too late.' With joy I saw 
Her husband enter, from a distant vale. 
We sallied forth together ; found the tools 
Which the neglected veteran had dropped. 
But through all quarters looked for him in vain. 
We shouted — but no answer ! Darkness fell 
Without remission of the blast or shower, 
And fears for our own safety drove us home. 
I, who weep little, did, I will confess. 
The moment I was seated here alone. 
Honour my little cell with some few tears 
Which anger and resentment could not dry. 
All night the storm endured ; and, soon as help 
Had been collected from the neighbouring vale, 
With morning we renewed our quest : the wind 
Was fallen, the rain abated, but the hills 
Lay shrouded in impenetrable mist ; 
And long and hopelessly we sought in vain. 
Till, chancing on that lofty ridge to pass 
A heap of ruin, almost without walls 
And wholly without roof (in ancient time 
It was a chapel, a small edifice, 
In which the peasants of these lonely dells 
For worship met upon that centiul height) — 
Chancing to pass this wreck of stones, we there 
Espied at last the object of our search. 
Couched in a nook, and seemingly alive. 
It would have moved you, had you seen the guise 
In which he occupied his chosen bed. 
Lying full three parts buried among tufts 
Of heath-plant under and above him strown, 
To Iwffle, as he might, the watery storm : 
And there we found him breathing peaceably 
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8nug as a child thai hides itself in sport 

*Mid a green haycock in a sunny field. 

We spake — he made reply, but iroold not stir 

At our entroatj ; less from want of power 

Than approhenKion and bewildering thooghkL 

So was he lifUni i^^ently from the groand. 

And with their freight the shepherds homeward U'V 

llm)ugh the dull mist, I following — when a step» 

A single step, that freed me from the skirts 

Of the blind ^'apour, opened to my view 

(Jlorj beyond all glory ever seen 

Hy waking sense, or by the dreaming soul ! 

Though I am conscious that no power of words 

( *an body forth, no hues of speech can paint 

Timt gorgeous spectacle— too bright and fkir 

ICven for remembrance ; yet the attempt may gi^t' 

( *olIaWral interest to this homely tale. 

The appearance, instantaneously disclosed. 

Was of a mighty city — boldly say 

A wilderness of building — sinking far 

And 8i»lf- withdrawn into a boundless depth. 

Far sinking into s])lendour — without end ! 

Fabric it seemed of diamond and of goltl. 

With alabaster domes and silver spires ; 

And blazing terrace upon terrace, high 

Uplifted : here, serene pavilions bright. 

In avtinues disposed ; then*, towers begirt 

With battlements, that on their restless fronts 

Bore stars — illumination of all gems ! 

]5y eartlily nature hail the effect been wrought 

Upon the dark materials of the storm 

Now pacified ; on them, and on the coves 

And mountain-steeps and summits, w hereunto 

The vapours had receded, taking there 

Their station under a cerulean sky. 

U, 't was an unimaginable sight ! 

(,'louds, mi^U*, streams, watery rocks, and emcraM tuii 
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Clouds of all tincture, rocks and sappliire sky, 
Confused, commingled, mutually inflamed, 
^Molten together, and composing thus, 
Each lost in each, that marvellous array 
O temple, palace, citadel, and huge 
Fantastic pomp of structure, without name, 




In fleecy folds voluminous unwrapped. 
Right in the midst, where interspace appeared 
Of open court, an object like a throne 
Under a shining canopy of state 
Stood fixed ; and fixed resemblances were seen 
To implements of ordinary use, 
Jkit vast in size, in substance glorihed ; 
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Surh w by Hebrew Prophets were beheld 
In TiaioQ — fonns unoottth of mightiest power, 
For admiration and mysterious awe. 
Below me was the earth ; this little vale 
Jaj low beneath my foet; 't was visible — 
I saw not, but I felt^ that it was there. 
That which I saw was the revealed abode 
Of Spirits in beatitude : my heart 
Swelled in my breast * I hare been dead,' 1 cried, 
* And now I live ! Oh ! wherefore do I lire I ' 
And with that pang I prayed to be no more ! 
But I foiigot our charge — as utterly 
I then forgot him — there 1 stood and gazed; 
The apparition faded not awa3% 
And I descended. Having reached the hou^ 
1 found its rescued inmate safely lodged. 
And in serene possession of himself 
Bci^ido a genial fire that seemed to spread 
A gleam of comfort o'er his pallid face: 
llreat show of joy the Housewife made, and truly 
Was glad to find her conscience set at ease ; 
And not less glad, for sake of her good name, 
That the poor sufferer had escaped with lif^- 
lUit, though he seemed at first to have received 
No harm, and uncomplaining as before 
Went through his usual tasks, a silent change 
Soon showed itself; he lingered three short weeks, 
And from the Cottage hath been borne to-day. 
" So ends my dolorous tale, and glad I am 
That it is ended." At these words he turned — 
And, with blithe air of open fellowship, 
Brought from the cupboard wine and stouter cheer, 
Like one who would be merry. Seeing this, 
My grey-haired Friend said courteously — " J^ay, t^^J* 
You have regaled us as a hermit ought; 
Now let us forth into the sun ! " Our Host 
Kosc, though reluctantly, and forth we went 
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Where art thou, my belovM Son, 
Where art thou, worse to me than dead 1 
Oh find me, prosperous or undone ! 
Or, if the grave be now thy bed, 
Why am I ignorant of the same, 
That I may rest; and neither blame 
Nor sorrow may attend thy name 1 

Seven years, alas ! to have received 
No tidings of an only Child; 
To have despaired, and have believed. 
And be for evermore beguil'd; 
Sometimes with thoughts of very bliss, 
I catch at them, and then I miss ; 
Was ever darkness like to this 1 

He was among the prime in w^orth, 
An object beauteous to behold; 
Well bom, well bred; I sent him forth 
Ingenious, innocent, and bold : 
If things ensued that wanted grace, 
As hath been said, they were not base ; 
And never blush was on my face. 
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Ah ! little doth the younij one Jreani. 
When full of play ami childish cares. 
What pow«»r hath even his wildest scream. 
Heard by hU mother unawares ! 
He knows it not, he cannot guees: 
Yoans to a motlier T>rin£^ distress ; 
Ilut do not make her love the less. 

Xeglect ni«- ! no, I Buffered long 

From that ill thought^ and, being blind. 

Said, " Pride shall help me in my wrong: 

Kind mother have I been, as Jkind 

A« ever breathed:" and that is true; 

I've wet my path with tears like dew, 

"Wooping for him when no one knew. 

My Son, if thou be hamblcnl, poor^ 
Hopeless of honour and of f^ain. 
Oh! do not dread thy Mother's door; 
Think not of me with grief and pain : 
I now can see with better eyes; 
And worldly grandeur I despise. 
And F(»rtune with her gifts and lies. 

Alas ! the fowls of heaven have wings, 
And blasts of heaven will aid their flight ; 
They mount> how short a voyage brings 
The wanderers back to their delight i 
Chains tie us down by land and sea; 
And wishes, vain as mine, may be 
All that is left to comfort thee. 

Perhaps some dungeon hears thee groan, 
Maimed, mangled by inhuman men; 
Or thou upon a desert thrown 
Inheritest the lion's den ; 
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Or hast l)eeii Bumraoned to the deep, 
Thoii, thou and all thy mates, to keep 
An incommunicable sleep. 

T look for ghosts, but none will force 
Their way to me; *t is falsely said 
That there was ever intercourse 
Betwixt the living and the dead ; 
For, surely, then I should have sight 
Of him I wait for day and night, 
With love and longings infinite. 

^fy apprehensions came in crowds; 
I dread the rustling of the grass; 
The very shadows of the clouds 
Have power to shake me as they pass: 
I question things, and do not find 
One that will answer to my mind ; 
And all the world appears unkind. 

Beyond participation lie 
My troubles, and beyond relief : 
If any chance to heave a sigh, 
They pity me, and not my grief. 
Tlien come to me, my Son, or send 
Some tidings that my woes may end ; 
I have no other earthly friend. 




A MOUNTAIN-DWELLINO. 



You behold, 
High on the breast of yon dark mountain, dark 
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A M01INTA1N-DWELL1N(J. 

With stony barrenness, a'shining speck 
Bright as a sunbeam sleeping till a shower 
Brush it away, or cloud pass over it; 
And such it might be deemed — a sleeping sun beam; 
But 'tis a plot of cultivated ground, 
Cut off, an island in the dusky waste ; 
And that attractive brightness is its own. 
The lofty site, by nature fiumed, to tempt, 
Amid a wilderness of rocks and stones, 
The tiller's hand, a hermit might have chosen. 
For opportunity presented thence 
Far forth to send his wandering eye o'er land 
And ocean, and look down upon the works, 
The habitations, and the ways of men, 
Himself unseen. But no tradition teUs 
That ever hermit dipped his maple dish 
In the sweet spring that lurks 'mid yon green fields. 
And no such visionaiy views belong 
To those who occupy and till the ground, 
And on the bosom of the mountain dwell — 
A wedded pair in childless solitude. 
A house of stones collected on the spot, 
By rude hands built, with rocky knolls in front. 
Backed also by a ledge of rock, whose crest 
Of birch-trees waves above the chimney-top-; 
In shape, in size, and colour, an abode 
Such as in unsafe times of border war 
Might have been wished for and contrived^ to elude 
The eye of roving plunderer — ^for their need 
Sufiices ; and unshaken bears the assault 
Of their most dreaded foe, the strong south-west, 
In anger blowing from the distant sea. 
Alone within her solitary hut; 
There, or within the compass of her fields. 
At any moment may the dame be found, 
True as the stock-dove to her shallow nest 
And to the grove that holds it. She beguiles 
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A !t»KTi:AlT. 

liy iDtenniogled work of hoti2»e and field 

'Hie suminers day, and win tier's; with miceese 

Not 6(|ual, but sufficient to xuaintain. 

Even at the wont, a 8m<K)th At ream of couteuU 

Tntil the expended hour at 'viliich her mate 

Fn»m tlie far-distant quarry's vaalt retnmay 

And by his converse crowns a silent daj 

With evening cheerfulness. In powers of miud, 

In scale of culture, few among my flock 

Hold lower rank than this aequestered pair : 

lUit humbleness of heart descends from Heaven : 

And that best gift of Heaven hatli fallen on them- 

Abundant recompense for every M^aut. 

Stoop from your height, ye proud, and copy these .' 

Who, in their noiseless dwelling place, can hear 

The voice of wisdom whispering Scripture texts 

For the mind*s government, or temper's peace; 

And recommending for their mutual nc^. 

Forgiveness, patience, hope, and charity ! 



A I'OKTKAIT. 

He was a peasant of the lowest class : 
Grey locks profusely round his temples hunt; 
In clustering curls, like ivy, which the bite 
Of Winter cannot thin ; tbe fmsh air lodged 
Within his cheek, as light within a cloud : 
And he returned our greeting witli a smile : 
A man he seems of cheerful yesterdays 
And confident to-morrows. 
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THE KITTEN, AND THE FALLING LEAVES. 



That way look, my Infant, lo ! 
What a pretty baby-show ! 
See the Kitten on the wall, 
Sporting with the leaves that fall, 
Withered leaves— one — two — and three — 
From the lofty elder tree ! 
Through the calm and frosty air 
Of this morning bright and fair. 
Eddying round and round they sink. 
Softly, slowly : one might think, 
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THE KITTKX. AXD THE FALLING LEAVE< 

Fi\>oi the motions Uuit an made, 
Eveiy little leaf conTejed 
J^ylph or Fairy hitber tending.— 
To hb lower world deecending, 
Each invisible and mate. 
In this wavering pamchute. 

But the Kitten, how she starts, 

Crouchee, stretches, pawa^ and darte I 

First at one, and then its fellow 

Just as light and just as yellow ; 

There are many now — ^now one — 

Now they stop, and there are none— 

What intenseness of desire 

In her upward eye of fire ! 

With a tiger-leap half-way 

Now she meets the coming prey, 

I^ts it go as fast^ and then 

Has it in her power again : 

Now she works with Uiree or four, 

Like au Indian conjuror ; 

Quick as he in feats of art. 

Far beyond in joy of heart. 

Were her antics played in the eye 

Of a thousand standers-by. 

Clapping hands with shout and stare, 

What would little Tabby care 

For the plaudits of the crowd f 

Over happy to be proud, 

Over wealthy in the treasure 

Of her own exceeding pleasure / 

Tis a pretty baby-treat ; 
Nor, I deem, for me unmeet ; 
Here, for neither Babe nor me, 
Other play-mate can I see. 
Of the countless living things, 
That with stir of feet and wings 
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THE KITTEN, AND THE FALLING LEAVES. 

{In the sun, or under shade, 
Upon bough or grassy blade), 
And with busy revellings. 
Chirp and song, and murmurings, 
Made this orchard's narrow space. 
And this vale, so blithe a place ; 
Multitudes are swept away, 
Never more to breathe the day : 
Some are sleeping ; some in bands 
Travelled into distant lands ; 
Others slunk to moor and wood, 
Far from human neighbourhood ; 
And, among the Kinds that keep 
With us closer fellowship, 
With us openly abide, 
All have laid their mirth aside. 
— Where is he that giddy Sprite, 
Blue-cap, with his colours bright, 
Who was blest as bird could be. 
Feeding in the apple-tree ; 
Made such wanton spoil and rout, 
Turning blossoms inside out ; 
Hung with head towards the ground, 
Fluttered, perched, into a round 
Bound himself, and then unbound ; 
Lithest, gaudiest Harlequin ! 
Prettiest Tumbler ever seen ! 
Light of hearty and light of limb, 
What is now become of him 1 
Lambs, that through the mountains went 
Frisking, bleating merriment^ 
When the year was in its prime, 
They are sobered by this time. 
If you look to vale or hill. 
If you listen, all is still. 
Save a little neighbouring rill, 
That from out the rocky ground 
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THE KITTEN. AND THE FAUJ5G LEiVE^ 

Strikes a aoUtuj aoond. 
Vainlx glitter hill and pkin. 
And tho air ia calm in Tain ; 
Vainly 'Morning spreads the lore 
1 >f a sky sezene and pore ; 
CraatOTB none can abe decov 
Into open sign of joj : 
la it that thej hare a fear 
Of the dreary season near 1 
Or that other plessures be 
Sweeter e*en than gaiety f 
Yet, whatever enjojmenta dwell 
In the impenetrable cell 
i >f the ailent heart which Nature 
Furaishee to every creature ; 
AVhataoe'er we feel and know 
Too sedate for outward show— 
Such a light of gladness breaks. 
Pretty Kitten ! from thy freaks,— 
Spreads with such a living gnce 
O'er my little Dora's face ; 
Yes, the sight so stirs and charms 
Thee, Baby, laughing in my arms, 
That almost I could repine 
That your transports are not mine. 
That I do not wholly fiire 
Even as ye do, thoughtless pair \ 
And I will have my careless season, 
Spite of melancholy reason : 
Wni walk through life in such a way 
That, when time brings on decay, 
Xow and then I may possess 
Hours of perfect gladsomeness. 
— Pleased by any random toy ; 
By a kitten's busy joy. 
Or an infant's laughing eye 
Sharing in the ecstapy ; 



THE GREEN LINNET. 

I would fare like that or this, 
Find my wisdom in my bliss ; 
Keep the sprightly soul awake, 
And have faculties to take, 
Even fix)m things by sorrow wrought^ 
Matter for a jocund thought, 
Spite of care, and spite of grief, 
To gambol with Life's falling Leaf. 



THE GREEN LINNET. 



Beneath these fruit-tree boughs that shed 
Their snow-white blossoms on my head, 
With brightest sunshine round me spread 

Of Spring's unclouded weather, 
lu this sequestered nook how sweet 
To sit upon my orchard-seat ! 
And flowers and birds once more to greet, 

My last year's friends together. 

One have I marked, the happiesb guest 
In all this covert of the blest : 
Hail to thee, far above the rest 

In joy of voice and pinion. 
Thou, Linnet ! in thy green array, 
Presiding Spirit here to-day. 
Dost lead the revels of the May ; 

And this is thy dominion. 
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THE r.REEX LINKET. 

When binK uid butteiflies» and floTcts 
Make aU one band of paramours, 
Tboa» ranging np and down the bowers^ 

Art 0o1c in tby employment ; 
A life, a presence like the air. 
Scattering thy gladness withont cam. 
Too blest with any one to pair. 

Thyself thy own enjoyment. 

V|H>n yon tuft of hazel-trees. 
That twinkle to the gusty breeze, 
l^hold him perched in ecstasies. 

Yet seeming still to borer ; 
There ! where the flutter of bis win|^ 
l^pon his back and body flings 
Shadows and sunny glimmennge^ 

That cover him all over. 

\Miile thus before my eyes he gleams, 
A Brother of the leaves he seems ; 
When in a moment forth be teems 

His little song in gushes : 
As if it pleased him to disdain 
And mock the Form which he did feign, 
AMiile he was dancing with the train 

Of leaves among the bushes. 




CHILD LISTENING TO THE SHELL. 



I HAVE seen 
A curious child, who dwelt upon a tract 
Of inland ground, applying to his ear 
The convolutions of a smooth-lipped shell ; 
To which, in silence hushed, his very soul 
Listened intensely; and his countenance soon 
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t Hlia> LUSTENIXO TO THE SHELL 

Hrightened with joy ; fur munuiuingB lioiniritliiii. 
Were heard, — sonorous cadences ! whereby, 
To hia hcHef^ the monitor expressed 
Mysterious union with its native sea. 
Even such a shell the universe itself 
Is to the ear of faith ; and there are times, 
I doubt not, when to you it doth impart 
Authentic tidings of invisible things ; 
Of ebb and flow, and ever-during power ; 
And central peace subsisting at the heart 
Of endless agitation. Here you stand. 
Adore, and worship^ when you know it not : 
l^ous beyond the intention of your thought^ 
Devout above the meaning of your wilL 
Yes, you have felt, and may not cease to feel. 
The estate of man would be indeed forlorn. 
If false conclusions of the reasoning power 
Made the eye blind, and closed the passages 
Through which the ear converses with the heart. 
Has not the soul, the being of your life, 
Received a shock of awful consciousness, 
In some calm season, when these lofty rocks 
At night's approach bring down the unclouded sky 
To rest upon their circumambient walls ; 
A temple framing of dimensions vast, 
And yet not too enormous for the sound 
Of human anthems, — choral song, or burst 
Sublime of instrumental harmony. 
To glorify the Eternal ! What if these 
Did never break the stillness that prevails 
Here — if the solemn nightingale be mute, 
And the soft woodlark here did never chant 
Her vespers ? — Nature fails not to provide 
Impulse and utterance. The whispering air 
Sends inspiration from the shadowy heights 
And blind recesses of the cavemed rocks ; 
The little rills, and waters numberless, 
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THE MANUFACTORY. 

Inaudible by daylight, blend their notes 
With the loud streams ; and often, at the hour 
When issue forth the first pale stars, is heard. 
Within the circuit of this fabric huge, 
One voice — ^the solitary raven, flying 
Athwart the concave of the dark blue dome, 
Unseen, perchance above the power of sight — 
An iron knell ! with echoes from afar. 
Faint — and still feinter — as the ciy, with which 
The wanderer accompanies her flight 
Through the calm region, fades upon the ear, 
Diminishing by distance till it seemed 
To expire, yet from the abyss is caught again, 
And yet again recovered ! 



THE MANUFACTORY. 

When soothing darkness spreads o*er hill and dale, 

Then in full many a region, once like this 

The assured domain of calm simplicity 

And pensive quiet, an unnatural light, 

Prepared for never-resting labour's eyes. 

Breaks from a many-windowed fabric huge ; 

And at the appointed hour a bell is heard, — 

Of harsher import than the curfew-knell 

That spake the Norman conqueror's stem behest, 

A local summons to unceasing toil ! 

Disgorged are now the ministers of day ; 

And, as they issue from the illumined pile, 

A fresh band meets them at the crowded door, 

And in the courts — and where the rumbling stream, 

That turns the multitude of dizzy wheels, 

Glares, like a ti-oubled spirit, in its bed 

Aniuiig the rocks below. 
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(iLENALMAINi <.>K THE xVARR<^W GLE 



In this still place, remote from men. 

Sleeps 0^siau, in the Narrow Glen ; 

In Uiis still place, where miirmors on 

But one meek atreamlet, only one : 

He sang of battles, and the breath 

Of stormy war, and violent death ; 

And should, metliinks, when all was past, 

Have rightfully been laid at last 

WTiere rocks were rudely heaped, and rent 

As by a spirit turbulent ; 

WTiere sights were rough, and sounds were w •• 

And every thing unreconcird ; 

In some complaining, dim retreat. 

For fear and melancholy meet ; 

But this is cahn ; there cannot be 

A more entire tranquillity. 

Does then the Bard sleep here indeed 1 
Or is it but a groundless creed 1 
What mattei-s it ? — ^I blame them not 
Whose fancy in this lonely Spot 
Was moved ; and in this way express'd 
Their notion of its perfect rest. 
A convent, even a hermit's cell, 
Would break the silence of this Dell ; 
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OLENALMAIN; OR, THE NARROW OLEN. 

It is not quiet, is not easo ; 

lUit something deeper L\r than these : 

The separation that is here 

Is of the grave ; and of austere 




And happy feelings of the dead : 
And, therefore, was it rightly said 
That Ossian, last of all his rtice ! 
Lies buried in this lonely place. 
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THE IDLE SHEPHERDBOYS; OK, DUXGEi^Xj:: 
FORCK» 



A r^STOKAL. 



Th£ valley xingB yrifh mirth and joy ; 

Among the hills the echoes play 

A never, neve^endmg song. 

To welcome in the May : 

The magpie chatters with delight ; 

The mountain raven's youngling bfix^l 

Have left the motherland the nest ; 

And they go rambling east and weel 

In search of their own food ; 

Or through the glittering vapours dart 

In very wantonness of heart 

Beneath a rock, upon the grass. 
Two Boys are sitting in the sun ; 
It seems they have no work to do. 
Or that their work is done. 
On pipes of sycamore they play 
The fragments of a Christmas hymn ; 
Or with that plant which in our dale 
We call stag-horn, or fox's tail, 
Their rusty hats they trim : 
And thus, as happy as the day, 
Those Shepherds wear the time away. 

Along the river's atony marge 
The sand-lark chants a joyous song ; 
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THE IDLE SHEPHERD-BOYS. 

The thrush is busy in the wood, 
And carols loud and strong. 
A thousand lambs are on the i*o€ks, 
All newly bom ! both eartli and sky 
Keep jubilee ; and more than all, 
Those Boys with their j^reen coronal ; 




They never hear the cry, 

That plaintive cry ! which up the hill 

Conies from the depth of Dungeon-Ghyll. 



Said Walter, leaping from the ground, 
" Down to the stump of yon old yew 
We'll for our whistles run a race." 
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TUF U»I>: SHKPHERD BOYS. 

Away thi' S!io|»lien]» tl*^w. 

They Ifapt — they ran — and wlien Uiey osiin*- 

Kighi (»]>|M)sxte U> I^unt^tn-ithyll, 

Seeing iliat hi* should h^se the prize, 

•* Stop !" t«» his romnule Walter crie.s — 

.laiues 8t<»piHNl witli no J^•od will : 

Siud Walter then, '* Your task is hen\ 

T will keep you wi»rkin^' half a year. 

** Now cro8i where I nhall cn»'<«i — coni<* ••n. 
Ami follow me where I shall lt«il *' — 
The other t(H»k him at liis word ; 
l^ut did not like the deed. 
It was a B{>i>t, wliieh you may stn^ 
If ever you to Langilale go : 
Into a chxsni a mighty bl(x:k 
llath fallen, and made a briclge of r«i<k : 
I Tin* gulf is divp below ; 

And in a b:Lsin black and small 
liectiives a lofty waterfall 

With staff in hand across the cleft 
i The challenger began his march ; 

I And now, all eyes and feet, hath gaiiif^d 

I The middle of the arch. 

j When list ! he hears a piteous moan^ — 

I Again ! — his heart within him dies — 

! His pulse is stopped, his breath is lost, 

I He totters, pale as any ghost, 

And, looking down, he spies 
A lamb, that in the pool is pent 
Within that black and frightftil rent. 

The lamb had slipped into the stream, 
And safe without a bruise or wound 
The cataract had lx)me him down 
Into the gulf profound. 
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THE IDLE SHEPHERD-BOYS. 

His dam had seen him when he fell, 

She saw him down the torrent bonie ; 

And, while with all a mother's love 

She from the lofty rocks above 

Sent forth a cry forlorn, 

The lamb, still swimming round and round, 

IVfade answer to that plaintive sound. 

When he had learnt what thing it was, 

That sent this rueful cry ; I ween 

The Boy recovered heart, and told 

The sight which he had seen. 

Both gladly now deferred their task ; 

Nor was there wanting other aid ; — 

A Poet, one who loves the brooks 

Far better than the sages' books, 

By chance had hither stray'd ; 

And there the helpless lamb he found 

By those huge rocks encompassed round. 

He drew it gently from the pool, 

And brought it forth into the light : 

The Shepherds met liim with his charge, 

An unexpected sight ! 

Into their arms the lamb they took. 

Said they, " He 's neither maimed nor scarred.' 

Then up the steep ascent they hied, 

And placed him at his mother's side ; 

And gently did the Bard 

Those idle Shepherd-boys upbraid, 

And bade them better mind their trade. 



Ui m ROYS GRAVE- 



A FAMOUS man is Eol>iii Hood 
The English balla*i-«inger s joy ! 
And .Sci>tland has a thief as good. 
An outlaw of as ilaiing mood ; 
She has her bravo Rob Roy ? 
Then clear the weeds from off his Grave, 
And let us chant a passing stare 
In honour of that Hero bravo ? 

Heaven gave Rtib Roy a dauntless heart, 
And wondrous length and strength of arm ; 
Nor craved he more to quell his foes, 
Or keep his friends from hann. 

Yet was Rob Roy as itmc as hzave ; 
Forgive me if the phrase be strong ; 
A Poet worthy of Rob Roy 
Must scorn a timid song. 

8ay, then, that he was as wise as brave; 
As wise in thought as bold in deed : 
For in the principles of things 
He sought his moral creed. 

Said generous Rob, " What need of hooks ^ 
Bum all the statutes and their shelves; 
They stir us up against our kind ; 
Au<l worse, against ourselves. 
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ROB ROY'S GRAVE. 

*• We have a passion — make a law, 
Too false to guide us or control ! 
And for the law itself we fight 
In bitterness of soul. 

" And, puzzled, blinded thus, we lose 
Distinctions that are plain and few : 
These find I graven on my heart : 
TfuU tells me what to do. 

•* The creatures see of flood and field, 
And those that travel on the wind ! 
With them no strife can last ; they live 
In peace, and peace of mind. 

** For why ] — ^because the good old rule 
8u£&ceth them, the simple plan, 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can. 

** A lesson which is quickly learned, 
A signal this which all can see ! 
Thus nothing here provokes the strong 
To wanton cruelty. 

" All freakishness of mind is checked ; 
He tamed, who foolishly aspires : 
While to the measure of his might 
Each fashions his desires. 

" All kinds, and creatures, stand and fall 
By strength of prowess or of wit : 
'Tis God*s appointment who must sway, 
And who is to submit. 

" Since, then, tlic rule of right is plain, 
And longest life is but a day ; 
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HUB KOV^ iiKAVt, 

To hAve nijr ends, in*»"*^'" mj ligitts^ 
I 'U take the shortest wbt.** 

And thus 2Uiioi]^ these rocks fae lired, 
Thiough summer's heat and wiiiler s sn.-^ 
Tbo £agle» lie was lord above. 
And Kob was lord below. 

So WM it— wpould^ at least, have Uen 
But through uutowordnesa of £ite ; 
For Polity was then too strong — 
He came an age too \a\au 

Or shall ve say an a^ too soon \ 
For, were the bold 3f an hxis%% fww^. 
How might he floarish in his pride, 
With buds on everj bough ! 

Then rents and factors, rights of chase, 
sheriffs, and lairds and their domains, 
Would all haye seemed but paltry thii^» 
Xot worth a moment's pains. 

Rob Eoy had never lingered here, 
To these few meagre Vales confin'd ; 
But thought how wide the world, the tim«s 
How fairly to liis mind ! 

And to his Sword he would have sai4 
" Do Thou my sovereign will enact 
From land to land through half the earth i 
Judge thou of law and fact ! 

" Tis fit that we should do our part ; 
Becoming, that mankind should leanz 
That Me are not to be surpassed 
In fatherly concern. 
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ROB ROY'S GRAVE. 

*' l>f old things all are over old, 
Of good things none are good enough : — 
'We 'U show that we can help to frame 
A world of other stuff. 

" I, too, will have my kings that take 
From me the sign of life and death : 
Kingdoms shall shift about like clouds, 
Obedient to my breath." 

And, if the word had been fulfilled, 
As might have been, then, thought of joy t 
France would have had her present Boast, 
And we our brave Rob Roy ! 

Oh ! say not so ; compare them not ; 
I would not wrong thee. Champion brave ! 
Would wrong thee nowhere j least of all 
Here standing by thy Grave. 

For Thou, although with some wild thoughts. 
Wild Chieftain of a savage Clan ! 
Hadst this to boast of ; thou didst love 
The liberty of man. 

And, had it been thy lot to live 
With us who now behold the light, 
Thou wouldst have nobly stirred thyself, 
And battled for the right. 

For thou wert still the poor man's stay. 
The poor man's heart, the poor man's hand ; 
And all the oppressed, who wanted strength, 
Had thine at their command. 

Bear witness many a pensive sigh 
Of thoughtful Herdsman when he strays 
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WEUDED LOVE 
AloDf uj>»ii l^ji-h V*.N>ld IifJiT^tft, 

Ami, far aud near, throu<rh vale ami Li^ 
Are fact^ tliAt att«^t the same; 
And kim)le« like a fin* new stirred. 
At Aoun«i nf K<»b li^T s name. 



WEr>DEI> IX>Vii: 

This fiur I^*^ 
In the devotcdnese of youthful love, 
Preferring me to parents, and the choir 
Of gay companions, to the natal rooi^ 
And all known places and familiar sights 
(Resigned with sadness gently we^hing down 
Her trembling expectations, but no more 
Than did to her due honour, and to me 
Yielded, that day, a confidence suhlime 
In what I had to build upon) — this Bride, 
Young, modest, meek, and beautiful, 1 1^ 
To a low cottage in a sunny bay, 
"Where the salt sea innocuously breaks, 
And the sea-breeze as innocently breathes, 
On Devon's leafy shores; a sheltered hold. 
In a soft clime encouraging the soil 
To a luxuriant bounty ! As our steps 
Approach th' embowered abode — our chosen scai- 
See, rooted in the earth, its kindly l3ed, 
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WEDDED LOVE. 

TK' unendangered myrtle, decked with flowers, 
Before the threshold stands to welcome us ! 
While, in the flowering myrtle's neighbourhood, 
Not overlooked, but courting no regard, 




Those native plants, tlie holly and the yew. 
Gave modest intimation to the mind 
Of willingness with which they would unite 
^'tfj tb^ green myrtle, t* endear the hours 
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SIMOX J-EE. TUE OLD HrXTSIIiV 

Of winter, and pn.»teot tiiat pleasant plare. 

Wild were the ^ralks upon those loneir Dovn^ 

Track leading into track ; how marked, Iiow wr.n. 

Into bright rerdure, amon^ fern and goise^ 

Winding awaj its never-ending line 

On their smooth rariace, evidence was none 

But| there, laj open to our <iailj haunt, 

A range of unappropriated earth, 

AMiere youth's ambitious feet might more at Ian?* • 

MTience, unmolested wmnderers, we beheld 

The sliining giver of the day diffase 

Ilia brightness o*cr a tract of sea and land 

Gay as our spirits, free as our desires^ 

As our eixjojments boundless. From those hekn:^ 

We dropped, at pleasure^ into sjiran combs; 

Where arbours of impenetrable shade. 

And mosfij seats, detained us side by side, 

With hearts at ease, and knowledge in onr hearts 

"That all the grove and all the day was ours.** 



SIMOX LEE, THE OLD HUNTSMAN. 

In the sweet shire of Cardigan, 
Xot far from pleasant Ivor-Hall, 
An old Man dwells, a little man, — 
I 've heard he once was talL 
Of years he has upon his back, 
Xo doubt, a burthen weighty ; 
He says he is threescore and ten, 
But others say he's eighty. 
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SIMON LEE, THE OLD HUNTSMAN. 

A long blue livery coat has he, 

That's fair behind and fair before ; 

Yet, meet hiin where you will, you see 

At once that he is poor. 

Full five-and-twenty years he lived 

A running huntsman merry ; 

And, though he has but one eye left, 

His cheek is like a clierry. 

Ko man like him the horn could sound, 

And no man was so full of glee ; 

To say the least, four counties round 

Had heard of Simon Lee. 

His Master 's dead, and no one now 

Dwells in the Hall of Ivor ; 

Men, dogs, and horses, all are dead : 

He is the sole survivor. 



And he is lean, and he is sick. 

His dwindled body's half awry ; 

His ankles too are swoln and thick ; 

His legs are thin and dry. 

When he was yoimg, he little knew 

Of husbandry or tillage, 

And now is forced to work, though weak, 

— ^The weakest in the village. 

He all the country could outrun. 

Could leave both man and horse behind ; 

And often, ere the race was done. 

He reeled and was stone-blind. 

And still there's something in the world 

At which his heart rejoices ; 

For when the chiming hounds are out. 

He dearly loves their voices ! 



SIMl^X LEK. THE OLD HCNTSMjLT 

Hii» bunting fe^ts Lave him bereft 

iH bis ri^lil ♦ye, as yoa maj Be* ; 

Ami tben, whut limits thoee feats hare left 

To |>oor old i^imon Leo I 

He baa no S4'»n, he has no cliilii ; 

Ilia wife, an agi'J wonxan, 

Li res \\itb bim, near the waterfall, 

l'lK»n ibe vilL-i^^o Conimon. 

Oia Rutb works out of doors with him. 

And does wliat Simon cannot do ; 

For sbc, not over stout of liml^ 

Is stouter of tlie two. 

And, tbougb you with jour utmost skill 

From labour could not wean them, 

Aliis I 'tis very little, iill 

AVliich tbey can do bt-tweeu them. 



R'sido tbeir moss-grown hut of cl^J* 
Nut twenty paces from the door, 
A scrap of land tbey bave, but tliejr 
Are poorest of tbe poor. 
Tbis scrap of land, be from the heath 
Inclosed when be was stronger ; 
But what avails tbe land to them, 
Wbicb tbey can till no longer 1 

Few montbs of life bas be in store, 
As be to you will tell. 
For still, tbe more be works, tlie more 
Do bis weak ankles swell. 
Viy gentle reader, I perceive 
How patiently you've waited, 
Aiid Vm urmid tbftt yoo t*s|KK*t 
J^ivrni* tutt* will In* relutixl. 



SIMON LEE, THE OLD HUNTSMAN. 

O Reader ! had you in your mind 
Such stores as silent thought can bring, 

gentle Reader ! you would find 
A tale in everything. 

What more I have to say is short, 

1 hope you'll kindly take it : 

It is no tale ; but, should you think, 
Perhaps a tale you'll make it. 

One summer day I chanced to see 
This old Man doing all he could 
To unearth the root of an old tree, 
A stump of rotten wood. 
The mattock tottered in hi^^ hand ; 
80 vain was his endeavour, 
That at the root of the old tree 
Jle might have worked for ever. 

" You're overtasked, good Simon Lee ; 

Give me your tool," to him I said ; 

And, at the word, right gladly he 

Received my proffered aid. 

I struck, and with a single blow 

The tangled root I severed. 

At which the poor old man so long 

And vainly had endeavoured. 

The tears into his eyes were brought. 
And thanks and praises seemed to run 
So fast out of his heart, I thought 
They never would have done. 
— I've hoard of hearts unkind, kind deeds 
With coldness still returning ; 
Alas ! the gratitude of men 
Has oft'nor left me mourning. 
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THK MOTHER'S SOX^^- 

Her ej'cw are wild, her he^ **' ^^^ 

ITie «un has bornt her ooal-bkck htir 

Her eyebrows have a rasty sUin, 

And she came far from o'er the vo^l 

She has a Rabjr on her arni<» 

Or else she were aluno ; 

And underneath the havstack wamu 

And on the greenwood stone. 

She talked and sunj? the woods an^'Dj:. 

And it was in the English tongae. 

"Swwt Babe! tbey say that I am m^^ 
But nay, my heart is far too ghid ; 
And I am happy when I ^i^g 
Full many a sad and dolefai tbit^ ; 
ITien, lovely Baby, do not fear ! 
I pray thee have no fear of me. 
But, safe as in a cradle here. 
My lovely Baby ! thou shait be : 
To thee I know too mucli I owe ; 
I cannot work thee any vroe. 

" A fire was once within my brain j 
And in my head a dull, dull pain ; 
And fiendish faces, one, two, three, 
Hung at my breasts, and pulled at we- 
But then there came a sight of joy ; 
It came at once to do me good ; 
I waked, and saw my little Boy, 
:Nry little Boy of flesh and blood ; 
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Oh joy for me that sight to see ! 
For he was here, and only he. 



" Suck, little Babe, oh suck again ! 
It cools my blood ; it cools my brain ; 
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THK MoTHEirS S«>\i; 

Thj Ii|Mt / feel tlM-m« Bal'jr ! th-j 
I >rBw fit>in nij beMXi tit« pain aTsv 
t Ih 5 preoB me with tfar little ha&tl 
It looseus MHnetliiiig at my chest : 
About thmt ti^ht and deadir bud 
I fiW thr little Jin^rere pri»t 
llie hroe^se I see is in the tree ; 
It comes t4» I'twl my liahe and me. 

*• Oh ! I*>ve me, love me, little Boj ! 
Thim art thr mother's nnir joj; 
And do not dnmd the waveB beJow, 
When oVr the seamcks' edge we ?> : 
The liigh cng cauiuot work me hann. 
Nor leaping U^rrents when tbej hovl : 
The Habe I cHrry on my arm. 
He saves for me my precious soul : 
Then happj lie ; for Messed am I; 
Without me my sweet Babe would dii. 

»*Then, do not fear, my Bt^y ? ^^^' ^^'*" 

Ilold as a lion I will lie ; 

And I will always be thy guide 

Through hollow snows and nrenf i^/*'*' 

I'll build an Indian bower ; I know 

The leaves that make the softest bed ; 

And, if from me thou wilt not go, 

But still bo true till I am dead, 

My pretty thing ! tlien thou flhalt sin^' 

Ak merry a:^ tlie birds in Spn/ig. 

" Thy father cares not for my breast. 
Tis thine, sweet Baby, there to i^t : 
'Tis all thine own !— and, if its hue 
Be changed, that was so fair to view, 
Tis fair enough for thee, my dove ! 
My beauty, little Child, is ilown ; 
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THE MOTHER'S SONO. 

Hut thou wilt livu witli uie in love, 
And what if my poor cheek be brown i 
'Tis well for me, thou canst not see 
How pale and wan it else would be. 

^* Dread not their taunts, my little Life 
I am thy father's wedded wife ; 
And underneath the spreading tree 
We two will live in honesty. 
If liis sweet Boy he could forsake, 
With me he never would have stay'd : 
From him no harm my Babe can take, 
But he, poor man ! is wretched made ; 
And every day we two will pray 
For him that's ^one and far away. 

" 1 '11 teach my l^y the sweetest thinj?-* ; 

1 '11 teach him how the owlet sings. 

My little Babe I thy lips are still, 

And thou hast almost sucked thy fill. 

— Where art thou gone, my own dear Child 

AVhat wicked looks are those I see ? 

Alas I alas ! that look so wild, 

It never, never came from me : 

If thou art mad, my pretty Lad, 

Then I must l)e for ever sad. 

" Oh ! smile on mc, my little Lamb ! 

For I thy own dear mother am. 

My love for thee has well been tried : 

1 Ve sought thy father far and wide. 

I know the poisons of the sliade, 

I know the earth-nuts ht for foo<i ; 

Then, pretty dear, be not afraid ; 

We'll find thy father in the wood. 

Now laugh and be gay, to the woods away ! 

And there, my Babe, we'll live for aye." 



jL rriFTS EPiTAPa 



Aet th«»a m SUtey m a n. in the «■ 
<^ {laWc buf»iii€5» tf*iiieJ and tw<i| 
— Rm lemm U> lore one living b«'^ 
rhtm maj *i tLm thint np«>n the »W^ 

ALtwjerwt thoo f--di»w not nig^* ' 
(Jo, cany to some other pl«« 
The haxdnm of thr coirmrf ejc 
The fid«hooil of th T «aiow £«*•. 

Art thou ft Man af jMirpIe cbeer, 
A poev Mftn, right plump to see I 
Approach ; yet, Doctor, n€»t too oe^ • 
This grave no cushion is f«"*'' thee. 

Art them a ^lan of gallant pride, 
A Soldier, and no man of cliaff'f 
Welcome !— but lay thy sword aside. 
And lean upon a ]ieasant\<( staff- 

Physician art. thou I One, all eye^ 
Philosopher ! a fingering slave, 
<^e that would peep and botanic* 
Upon his mother's grave ? 

Wrapt closely in thy sensual fleece, 
O turn aside, — ^and take, I pray, 
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A POETS EPITAPH. 

That he below may rest in peace, 
That abject thing, thy soul, away. 

— A Moralist perchance appears ; 
]Led, Heaven knows how ! to this poor sod 
And he has neither eyes nor ears ; 
Himself his world, and his own Gml ; 

One to whose smooth-rubbed soul can clinpj 
Nor form, nor feeling, great or small ; 
A reasoning, self-sufficing thing. 
An intellectual All-in-all ! 

Shut close the duor ; press down the latch 
Sleep in thy intellectual crust ; 
Nor lose ten tickings of thy watch 
Near this unprofitable dust. 

But who is He, with modest looks, 
And clad in homely russet brown 1 
He murmurs near the running brooks 
A music sweeter than their own. 

He is retired as noontide dew, 
Or fountain in a noon-day grove ; 
And you must love him, ere to you 
He will seem worthy of your love. 

The outward shows of sky and earth. 
Of hill and valley, he has viewed ; 
And impulses of deeper birth 
Have come to him in solitude. 

In common things that round us lie 
Some random truths he can impart, — 
The harvest of a quiet eye 
That brofxls and sleeps on his own hoait. 
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A t^PETs Emm 



ItfMt he MM wwmk^ U>ih Mmh cad Uy 
If .Alii baeis mn kiia in the bud : 
i "««n ten tad if he m^t enjoy 
rhtf thiiVTB which oihos andeouzhi. 



O^foe hither in thy hoar of ftivi^i: 

< 'unM\ wtmIt a0 m a btvaking wiTe ! 
ll<*rp #tr9Ceh thj bodj at iiill length- 

< >r hixild thy hotiiie apon this gim>t. 




. - -^^ *.#tefe-- :.i'^T^' 



NOTES. 



P. 2. Where, boeomed deep, the »hy Winander peep 

Mid eliutering isles, and hoUysprinkled steeps.] 
$ lines are only applicable to the middle part of that lake. 

P. 2. Woodcocks.] — In the beginning of winter, these mountains are frequented by wood- 
8, -wbich in dark nights retire into the woods. 

P. 4. Intdke.y-A local word, which means a mountain-inelosure. 

I P. 4. The eye reposes on a secret bridge 

Hcd/gray, half shagged with ivy to its ridge.] 
description refers to the lower waterfall in the grounds of Bydal. 
.) P. 5. " Green rings."]—** Vivid rings of green."— OREJeNWOOD's Poem on Shooting. 
\) P. 5. SweeUy /erocunu. ]—"Dolcemente feroce.**— Tasso.— In this description of the 
k, I remembered a spirited one of the same animal in " L' Agriculture, ou Les O^orgiqueA 
inQaises," of M. Rossuet. 

7) P. 16. Mumturing here a later ditty. ]— The ode of Collins on the death of Thomson. 
.8) P. 17. Memrum's Jyre.]— The Ijre of Meninon is rciwrted to have emitted melancholy or 
eerful tones, as it was touched by the sun's evening or morning rays. 

(9) P. 18. The Cross.]— The apparently inaccessible crosses on the rocks of Chartreuse. 

(10) P. 18. Life antl Dwrtfc. J—Rivers at the Chartreuse, of which Vallombrp is a valley. 

(11) P. 21. By cells whose imagSy trembling as he prays. 

Awe-struck, the kneeling peasant scarce gtirveys.] 

"he Catholic religion prevails here ; these ceUs are, as is well known, very common in the 
'athnlic countries, planted, like the Roman tombs, along the roadside. 

(12) P. SI. Ani crosses reared to Death on every nde.]— Crosses commemorative of the 
leaths of travellers by the fall of snow and other accidents, very common along this dreadftil 
road. 

(IS) P. 21. On the Imr hrotrn vwxl hvt*.] — In the more retired Swiss valleys the houses are 
bultt of wood. 

(U) P. 24. Nought but the herds that, pasturing, vptrard errep. 

Hung dim-flisforrrfd from the dan-gerovs steep.] 

This pictare is from the middle region of the Alps. 

(15) P. 26. Sv^li.]— A Scotch word, expressive of the sound of the wind through the trees. 

(16) P. 28. EnsiedleiCs %pretched fane.] — This shrine is resorted to, from a hope of relief, 
by multitudes, from every comer of the Catholic world, labouring under mental or bodily 
aillictiona 

(17) P. 54. By persons resident in the country and attached to rural ol^jects, many phices 
will be found unnamed, or of unknown names, where little incidents will have occurred, or 
feelings been experienced, which wiU have given to such places a private and peculiar interest. 
From a wish to give some sort of record to such incidents, or renew the gratification of such 
feelings, names have been given to places by the author and some of his friends, and these 
Poems written in consequence. 
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«iM .» •! asr 'u U^ iTk miA *-• f 

li« iW *>«*.; ««^ v.U mkf tk thn^ f* « n^ t«-&r.sft. 

Mar t» in«r. b} Mr. G Jljrrt, &&tifei.«. oT Lfce - HnnT-»*»^ " 
(.4. P. 74 T'A<»v^'?'^ 

T>. « ft^tai!*T uw>k {^Ik'T Qf«« E:«ljit4.w Pikr 



Mi tir h-^^J "<^ H*^** ^^'^ , 



!.< lb- ^ > i'O.i of a h,aw. u «d«. .»f th«» hi^^<^ "^ t^** ^ **^ "^"l.-r T 

«h h '»::* int.» tb*> UKr.4 Er.ixn^lik' : <>a »**i:n^ fr'™ ^ j*^^ «: 
«»i;-.l ibr Li.»t Kyw, or Ei^m. li i^is into ti»- »-« « ^'^^T^ T^V^^ > "^ 

ft.r *h»*'.*^ 

t-7i I* 14* Jiifnciia.)—Mt^:D'^\iMgnt»diti**rm 

(?*> P 14«. * ITT, rtrtf vit\ nnr tr^-rlft alram 

To jr/ fA/ kiiUomJkrr.] ^^ ,^ • 

TIm* n^I'm.lj.I irprtnin<^ of tb«« ararirt fl*iw^«. which an- •^^'^^j..../-.- 

o^T th- h.'M to U>e ■oathern i*rt» of North AjiK-n<*J^ «« /W^* ^ 

in hi* tnvelA. --,' '•' 

(•^»i r r-X /iTiil.* --/ T, ■/ ]— Th^ Tone is a river of Sonw«»*e'*o"' ^^^^^ ^ .. - 
tJM» Wiwit..»k HilU Th«^ hill«. which are aUnded to a Uw sObM* 
brautitul, and in must piacea rv'hly *«T*iwi with coppioc wood* 

(SO) P. I5d •• n/," wri'f W, 

n*A<./r'i» iijmilf tyrmtx a»d rrvflry 

C9uU dniw, u-krn tne had partmi, rai* dtJi?*^^ ^ f pir' -•* 
For thi« feature In the chAnict<«r of PM>tesiIaui% see the •• Ifhi^^ ^ * ^^,..; r 

(.11) P. lt;j. nuri-Unp WfU. }— Hart-Leap Well is a Kmall uprin? ^^ *^'j^'^^ ^;.: 
fr'>ra Rtt-hmond, in Yorlcshire. and near the aide of the road whi»*h If**' ^ ^^^v 
AJ'krig. lu name t« derived fn>m a rvnuirkable chase^ the memoi?" <f( *^'^ ^* uaB»^'' 
iii»nunient« spoken of in the »eei>nil part of the foUowtj^ p»iein, *^'*^ ^ 
exist aa I have there deacribed them. 
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NOTES. 

TTUse watert, rotting from (heir fnountain tpringg 

With a sweet inland mvrmur.} 
ot affected by the tides, a few miles above Tlntem. 

O/ eye and ear^—both what they haJlf create. ] 
a cloae resemlslftiice to an admirable line of Tonng. 

The braes of Kirtle.}— The Kirtle is a river in the southern ports of Scotland, on 
i the events here related took place. 

6. Stepping weeheard.}— When my fellow-traveller and I were waUdng by the side 
ittcrine, one fine evening after sunset, in our road to a Hut where, in tiie course 
T, we liad been hospitably entertained some weeks before, we met, in one of the 
ists of these solitary regions, two well-dressed women, one of whom said to us, by 
sting, " What I you are stepping westward." 

:44. Fair hanffs the apple frae the rock. }— See Hamilton's ballads. 

254. The old dmberland Beggar.y-The class of Beggars to which the old man 
ril)ed belongs, will probably soon be extinct It consisted of poor, and mostly old 
a persons, who confined tliemselves to a stated round lu their neighbourhood, and 
in fixed days, on which, at different houses, they regularly received alms, sotnetimes 
, but mostly in provisions. 

364. Dungeon^hyU Foree.y-^thyllf in the dialect of Cumberland and Westmoreland, 
rt, and, for the most part, a steep narrow valley, with a stream mnning through it. 
the woxd universally employed in these dialects for waterfkll. 

. 868. Rob Boj^M ff rove. —His grave is near the head of Loch Ketterine, in one of thoee 
mfold-Uke burial-grounds, of neglected and desolate appearance, which the traveller 
rith in the Hifi^ilands of Scotland. 

ADDITIONAL NOTE. 

72. iSofHf at (he Ftatt ef fnosgAam CeutZe.]— Henry, Lord Clifford, Ac. ^., who is 
\>5ect of this poem, was the son of John, Lord Clifford, who was slain at Towton Field, 
John, Lord Clifford, as is known to the reader of English history, was the person who, 
he battle of Wakefield, slew, in the pursuit, the young Earl of Rutland, son of the Duke 
rk, who had fkllen in the battle, *' in part of revenge " (say the authon of the History of 
ferland and Westmoreland) ; "for the earl's Ikther had slain his." A deed which worthily 
shed the author (saith Speed) : but who, as he adds, '* dare promise anything temperate 
maeU in the heat of martial fury? chiefly when it was resolved not to leave any branch 
e York line standing; for so one'maketh this lord to speak." This, no doubt, I would 
rve by the bye, was an action sufficiently in the vindictive spirit of the times, and yet not 
;e\heT so bad as represented ; for the earl was no child, as some writers would have him, 
able to bear arms, being sixteen or seventeen years of age, as is evident ftom this (say the 
noirs of the Countess of Pembroke, who was laudably anxious to wipe away, as fkr as could 
l\\\s stigma from the illustrious name to which she was bom)^ that he was the next child 
ling Edward the Fourth, which his mother had by Richard, Duke of York, and that king 
I then eighteen years of age : and for the small distance betwixt her children, see Austin 
\ceTit in his book of nobility, p. 622, where he writes of them aU. It may fhrther be 
ierved, that Lord Clifford, who was then himself only twenty-five years of age, had been 
eading man and commander, two or three years together in the army of Lancaster, before 
fi liTQe; and therefore would be less likely to think that the Earl of Rutland might be 
titled to mercy from his youth. But, independent of this act, at best a cruel and savage 
le, the family of Cliflbrd had done enough to draw upon them the vehement hatred of the 
)nse ot York : so that after the battle^of Towton there was no hope for them but in flight and 
mcealment. Henry, the sut^ect of the poein, was deprived of his estate and honours durii^ 
le space of twenty-four years ; all which time he lived as a shepherd in Yorkshire, or in 
'umbeT\and, where the estate of his father-in-law (Sir Lancelot Threlkeld) hiy. He was 
estored to hii estate and honours in tiie first year of Henry the Seventh. It is recorded that, 
' when called to Parliament, he behaved nobly and wisely ; but otherwise came seldom to 
jondon or the Court ; and rather delighted to live in the country, where he repaired several 
)f his castles, which had gone to decay during the late troubles.** Thus far is chiefly collected 
from Nicholson and Bom ; and I can add, from my own knowledge, that there is a tradition 
cuTTewt in the village of Threlkeld and its neighourhood, his principal retreat, that^ in the 
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H>tlM|f»«»* ^ 

tkr Ft^ t*Pf ^ i^ ^ 

« "t ^.«*l kM4 !■■ f !■<• Iter ihiify «r T«A- «. tkf^ •* »^ "^^H^ 

TWmC W. » *J ^T' tlMft. wW« t*» *m%^ w»» ^wC i* ^^*^, r 

tito r..wit<«» i ^ — Kr«»A.» if f»i»*TV k«» A- ■■*■ *i-' ^ ^ . ^*'**' 
rrVr. U» wijpr — •"' M m m flkry «*«^ ***" *»*/«*• ^^ ''"' 

(4« »«^M. A. (^ I i^i III .y /•»«*# «• ^m£ !•-• TW &ri ^,^*" '^'/'^..^ 
mu&nw «ttk a 4«» t m m§m ■-« ft-r tlir — wigy *< k*» "i ^'|" "^ * . 1 

|«««Ti«<i fn«B all (AvfrvvlAtjxiflHL 

r r\ r.r*4 kr.yi a.« --.xa m ^-r^ ^ M««rf}— T^ ^."'fl' ~ • 

r>»lt," by >a J»4ui BfM — not (li«^<JW» trt tb*" di»»«t*«i '^ ^ 
»-» BTkw h •font, rW-jp^^rr, «j»ftf ha I ■■ i r T 

T XT, Am^ K,^A r4# ••<*•••#.<«* £4^«iri« 

ll M imjv.iM^ hy Um iwo|4«> *^ th^ o.-a«tjy iki»t «**^ "'JSTx £ 
i^ UiM tAm, vkacli bM m Uw m*«<»t*jiM »>« fcr frn« 1*1^*^^^ ^^ 
t»J.^, M ihr old a»d iimfMT Mme .»r tb** m.*tnit«t» rttJcmrty raBtd J*'-'-' 

P. 177 Arm^-mr rmMim^ im, Mis hmJIf 



TV Bi*rt;*l rhwMtcr of the Oi&vvto iv wen k»«wB to tkf '"•^'^^ 
It n.>» n.4 hr improper bei» to ••y. by vaT* of eoBMB*«< <" '**•* ; , 

1*^.1^ •rrrrml .^tVn vbo pcftsbfd in tibv M»r maaaet, the *°" r*!. [" 
I.cm»n m wb..ie bnui^ tkta ia aapp(ww»>1 t^ br «f«'>U« *n died ffl <** 
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